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AS it merely a coincidence that the proposals for reform 
in our treatment of criminalssshould have come before the 
Jouse of Commons at the time when its members were most 
iercely concerned with the demonstrations against the Jews in 
aerinany ? 
In this country the old penal laws have been made to look 
ther. silly in the light of*modern psychology. “y its aid we 
ve learnt that anti-social behaviour is not Spontaneously 
nerated in the mind of an original sinner, but is a natural 
tion in one who has never been allowed to find a place in 
jety. By studying human reactions, we have learnt that con- 
tions determine growth, and that it is when people are con- 
emned to the condition of outcasts from society that they 
ire the habit of respendin as outcasts and of preying upon 
, to its hurt. A feh «=... conclusion when you do. 
to thirtk of it. 
Similarly we have observed, in the nursery and elsewhere, 
at- harsh treatment of wrong-doers is not the way of their 
efotmation; also that society does not succeed in protecting 
- tself against criminals by threats of violence or by repressive 
neasures of physical or mental torture. And gradually we are 
earning, as a scientific fact, that the most respectable among us 
politicians, judges, magistrates, detectives and policemen— 
_ peak the bare truth when they say-of any criminal: ‘“‘There, 
| vut for the grace of God, go 1.” Consequently, it is only sense 
nd nature to dissent from barbarous forms of penal cruelty that 
~ eemed-just and right half a century ago. $ 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s sensible proposals will doubtless have to 
un the gauntlet of the die-hards who disguise their personal 
ear with the mask of prudence and discover ‘‘weakness” in 
very humane action ; but the sociological facts are against them, . 
_ ind the Bill before Parliament promises to make up some of 
_ jhe leeway between ascertained psychological fact and the worst 
< superstitions about prison treatment. i 
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= Criminals at home: what ‘about criminals abroad? Are the 
‘Creatures of *spontaneous- generation? The Government whic™s 
‘finds it wise to explore new methods of dealing with.delinquent 

et home might. be expected to have'sense enough. to see tha 
the principles governing human relations are universal in thei: 
epplication ; and do not go into revérse when they are applied tc 
“rations. The House of Commons, ‘however, seemed to ‘think 
that individual criminals needed ameliorative treatment, bu 
that criminal nations need war. 

n=: Thstead of seeing the persecution of the Jew as Hitler's means— 
sef reviving the. antagonism against Germany :(which.he has 
izlways needed and used.as:the indispensable background to the 
entire; Nazi myth): and as-his easiest method of retaining the 
whip hand over his own people, we appear to have: reacte: 
‘exactly as:Hitler intended. We seem to have, decided that. Ge 
nrany?s: acts. being: criminal théy necessitate the immediate co 
werston:of this country into. a‘military.camp. And by so decidin 
ikad :;werdesired to: make things easy for.Hitler, we could 
ipossibly-have chosen: a better way..:He will, of course, resp 
-ivckind: and: paint ‘the fear: of .external enemies in more | 
colours than ever. Our, present effort: to turn. the entire B3 
tation: into an armyodught:to give Germany: cause to 'fear-o 
latentions: tyranny -will-batten upon: the-fear thus created u 
‘f3ar becomes despetate and the explosion ‘of European war 
glace. ‘Se, if we a want ka we are going the, right - 

et its - p oe : TENERNE ° 
ia The; ple. cath is: that. ic we. nee identify Cea 
aaith: &simp if we believe that ne: dissociation is- possible an® 
‘Fave no mote. faith in the German p¢ople and their desire fós 
„peaceful international relations’ than we;shave in Hitler ané his 
ims, :then war on:a European scales: certain, and Europe falls 
„iato an abyss whose bottom no one can even guess. If violence 
i3 merely. to beget-violerice, the end is certain : it will create such | 
a heaped-up violence as will Spell the Pan of Europe in: ‘ bloody: 
; anarchy: 
“We stand at the ET today: i. for this persecution ol the- 

:Jews. has, put before this country the opportunity of a moral 
igesture of a kind and of an order and upon a scale which might 
«hange:the whole course of history if we accépted it and grasped ;- 
+ with sufficient courage. If, instead’ of hiking our gaze upon the” 
wSgime-which has made’ this intensification. of cruelty possible, “ 
ve gould open our hearts to its victims, quite unpredictable con- - 
sequences of good might ensue. Obviously the whole: refugee : 
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sroblem calls for statesmanship even greater, but of the kind 
‘hat has not been -seen in this country since the days of- Henry 

pen“ampbell-Bannerman. ‘These refugees are the plain evidence of 
che ‘breakdown of government by autonomous national 
sovereignties : they are the outcasts of a corrupt social disorder 
which creates outcasts in the process of maintaining its own 
rotten economy. They are the human surplus-goods of capitalist 
nationalism. They. represent in human terms the goods excluded. 
by the national tariff..They are the inevitable and enormous 
waste product that goes hand in hand with an increasingly 
wealthy few and an increasingly impoverished many. Like our 
own unemployed, .like the coffee that is burnt and the herrings 
tipped back into the sea, they represent the unwanted of national 
capitalism; and a State that was as logical in all its acts as it 
is in its economic practice would treat this surplus population 
precisely as it treats its surplus herrings. 7 
That is practically what Germany has done. It has. first netted 
and then tipped crates o2 unwanted human beings over 
its borders. 1 By | : 
\What should be the response of those countries that profess 
to believe in the democratis principle which puts life before 
wealth and humanity before caste or race? -` 
Clearly; to open wide their arms and accept these people at 
all costs. The revolution in our economic system which such.a 
deed would entail is preciselv the revolution we Europeans must 
undergo as the only alternative to the anarchic revolution of 
European war. If we want to prove to the world that the British 
Empire is what it- professes to be—a commonwealth of 
free people—here is the golden opportunity. The essence of 
totalitarianism is its exclusiveness: if democracy is its real -con- 
trary, its essence will be shown in its inclusiveness. Just in so 
far as we fail to find a place within the British Empire for these 
refugees we shall show the world that we too are in process of 
becoming poisoned by the cancerous disease that claims for caste 
or wealth the exclusive right of life. . CE 
Even for the sake of the reaction which such a human gesture 
‘would have upon the people of the totalitarian countries, is it not 
‘overwhelmingly worth making ? Germany is in chains, and her 
people are not all such fools as not to know it. They have endured 
their restrictions and confinement because they had reason: to 
believe that nothing else wculd bring them the bare security ‘of 
‘life. What could persuade them that their time of servitude was ` 
‘over, and that for their own safety and well-being they must rid 


. 
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themselves of what has become a menace, like the sight of the 


-who-esale acceptance of their outcasts by this country? Ever 


the beast will follow the lie of good pasture. If democratic free 
dom-were made a reality in this country, would the enslaved look 
on and rejoice in their slavery ? 

“A great wave of generosity or a great wave of death.” The 
sands are fast running out, but we might even now give heec 
to L. H. Lawrence's warning. Never were its terms ` mort 
appl:cable than they are in the matter of. these innocent huntec 


Abyssinia, in Spain, in China, in Palestine. If we want to ste 
it, if -we don’t want to be engulphed by it,.we must meet it with 
great wave of generosity. We need to act generously for our own 
sakes, A great act of national generosity would liberate the wan 
and pinched soul of the nation that peeped out at the time of the__. 
pact of Munich but now is again baffled to know what we can dc 


thousands. The wave of death has already begun to ie 


' but spread an incipient Woolwich Arsenal over every cranny 


and zorner of the land. How many years is it since General 
Smuts advised a magnanimous gesture? Here is the chan 

of making one on a scale commensurate with the demang o 
necessity. Granted that it would be an act of faith : a gr t of 
faith is just what we want to give scope to the impulse to humana 


generosity that now lies waiting release within us. As Mr. Garvif 
truly said, the people of this country are “‘not self-starters” o- 


‘the conscript road that leads to gas-masks in the house, dug-outs 


in the garden, trenches in the parks, and security in the ceme- 


-teries. We are grimly and grimily depressed by the fear-ladenmg 


atmosphere that hangs its pall of hate-full fog above us year in 
year out. Dimly we know that it is as true of nations as of 
men -hat ‘‘the just shall Jive by faith’’ and that therefore an acum 
.of fath is demanded of us. But faith is not a planned policy. 
Prove the consequences of heroic action before it is taken, anc 
nothing that has the redeeming virtue of generosity will ever be 
done. And it is because this country is sick to death of unheroic,, 
wary, artful, cautious, selfish policy, that exasperated generous 
men go and get killed in foreign wars, or shout for policies they 
hope will at least clear the air of stifling political subterfuge. 
‘Translate their frustration into the unrecognised need for anei 
act of human generosity, made in the assurance of good faith,, 


_and.we shall liberate our own prisoners of hope as well as the 


imprisoned victims of false nationalism. 
These refugees are the acid test upon anyone professing thes. 


pacifist faith. For who can suppose that peace worth the name 
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is to be found while pacifists and social democrats a few. miles, 
away cannot find where to-live outside a concentration camp.?, 
Are we as pacifists entitled to disown all responsibility for the . 
lives of. those who—by refraining from war last September— 
secured our peace? Are they.no charge upon us? Are we to buy. 
peace at the price of their lives, or of all that makes their lives 
worth living? Perish the thought. Let such pacifism go to. the 
hell of selfishness which begot it. Pacifism. is the implication. of 
a real belief in human brotherhood—or it is the disgusting 

cowardice of the man who does not care who sinks so long. as 
he swims. And by the demand on the British Government made 
by pacifists in this country for humane and generous treatment 
to these refugees will the quality and worth of British pacifism 
make itself known. 

The fight for democracy is always the fight for the bottom- 
dog. To-day the only way the British, worker can fight for the 
proletariat and hope to win is by defending the actual- lives of. 
the downtrodden and oppressed everywhere—in Europe as well, - 


as in Britain. Anti-Fascism, being a negation, can only turn ` ° 


itself into the perfect likeness of the thing it fights. Charity, 
being a positive, is creative of the thing it desires. The secret of. 
democracy to-day is to be found in the Parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Let the workers of this country bind up the wounds 
that Fascism has made in the international body of mankind, and. 
the very nature of democracy will be newly revealed. Democracy 


.| will regain its lost initiative and the fundamental truth of human - 


brotherhood be asserted in the only way it can be asserted—by 
deliberate action. Pacifism will show by action that it is not a 


negation but an international faith that expresses itself in works. 


The choice before us to-day is between National Service for 


| War or International Service for Peace. M.P. 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


DEMOCRACY 
AND THE TOTALITARIAN IDEAL 


T is a delusion of moral inertia to suppose that the drift of 
European society towards the false community of totali- 
tarianism can be withstood by an affirmation of our ‘‘faith in 
democracy,” if we mean by it, as we almost always do, our 
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own peculiar form of the parliamentary sýstem. That is no 
prophylactic against disaster. ‘‘Democracy’’ is a system by. 
which the members of a society are given.the maximum of . 
resporsible freedom. There is no mysterious virtue in the sys- 
tem itself whereby the citizens of the society, and the society. 


itself, are constrained to make a wise use of the responsible 


freedom which they have attained. They have come of age, and 
entered into their patrimony: the analogue of that legal and | 
forma. but significant transformation, democracy does indeed 
secure to. its citizéns; but it can, of itself, do nothing to prevent 
them behaving like fools and squandering their patrimony. To 
say that one ‘‘believes in democracy,” and to leave it at that, 
is nearly as silly as it would be to say that one believes in people 
cominz of age. 

That is one important realisation. The next is that democracy 
is, in twentieth century Europe, not an expanding faith, as it 
was throughout the nineteenth century. In Germany and Italy 
it was tried and found wanting; while in Russia it was not even 
tried et all. The decadence of the democracies has been a com- 


` monpEce on the continent of Europe for the last ten years; it 


is likely to become an axiom after the dissolution of Czecho- 
SlovaEia. There is nothing to be surprised at in this. The vic- 
torious democracies behaved very badly after the, war of 1914- 
1918. When it came to the test of responsible action, they failed 
miserébly. It was a moral catastrophe, and the nemesis has 
been swift and bitter. To-day, one thing seems certain: that 
the graat western democracies will never be in such a command- 
ing pcsition again, never again be in a position to give Europe 
the example of justice from strength. 

~ Yet even those who regard the events of the last twenty- years 
as-a revelation of the divine justice which governs the destinies 


" of nat.ons (indeed, those most of all) will feel that the western 


democracies are being punished severely for their sin; for it is 
not to- be denied that they embarked reluctantly. on the war of 
1914, or that in the years before 1914, England and France 
were, compared with Germany, pacific. It is easy to deceive 
onesel? in such judgments; but I think that that is near the 
truth, and that much of the vindictiveness which was so fatally 
indulged by the democracies in the Treaty of Versailles derived 
from the feeling that war had been forced upon them. Assuredly 
it is true that the military caste possessed a prestige and wielded 
an influence in Germany before 1914 which was unparalleled 
in Frence or England. 





_| plausibly diagnosed as ‘decadence, proceeds‘from a conditiqn-of, 
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"The purpose of these -rather naive observations is»to remind 
nyself and my reader that, although the democracies : have 
Suffered a bitter and a merited: humiliation, there is-yet a.core 
of rightness in them: which :deserves to prevail. With all-.their 
faults, and all their crimes, :they are. incapable of. the hideous 
brutality of the systematic persecution of the Jews which. is now: 
raging in Germany..If the democracies are-to be charged with 
décadence, then ae Tanor autocracies. must ue ee ath 
‘degradation. ` 


e a ve feet 


‘which is indeed AEE in T jel Ad can’. ae 


4 


profound moral bewilderment. If it be true: in the world'.of 


i : nations that “‘he who-hesitates is lost,” then the democracies, are, 
l lošt; for they are plunged. into a crisis of hesitation which will 


riot easily be resolved: Rhe plain fact appears to ‘be that they: 
are indeed incapable of méeting;:on:its own level. and with its. 
own weapons, the challenge to their vestigial Christian values 
‘which is being deliberately made by the: Fascist | totalitarian. 
States. The incapacity~springs from a moral -resistance.. That 
moral resistance would, ‘no doubt, be overwhelmed once..the 
horrors of international war were let IGose;. but that makes ‘no 
| difference to the fact that there is, so long as peace can: be. 
: * preserved, a genuine -moralfireluctance in the democracies; to 
meet the brutal challenge: of Fascist. ‘totalitarianism-on, its:own 
level and with its own weapons. Nations need- peace: for their 
moral conscience to be.aperative,: just as individuals needicalm;; 
and reluctance to go.to: war; above all:to have recourse: to“thie 
abominations of totalitarian:war, ‘is: itself a: Sen of. a’ ‘superior 
morality, a more sensitive;-sonscience. = = oe 
God knows, the democracies have offences.and crimes’ enough. 
to their charge, and. no-honest democrat-would deny: them, 
neither would he absolve-himself fram ‘his.own-share of respon- 
sibility for them; nevertheless,:it must be-plainly: said: that the 
challenge of Fascism to :the democracies i is the challenge; of-an 
inferior to a superior morality ; ‘and- the -bewildermentzof:the 
democracies is due to the fact that they do:not know:how ta meet 
that challenge without suffering moral degradation themselves. 
“hey are paralyzed by the moral ambiguity of the-situation. in 
yhich they are involved. The injustices which they. committed 
ave indeed been righted, but by means even more. unjust. 
hey are inhibited, mainly: by . their. horror’ of war,>:from 
pposing brute force to ‘brute: force. They are: deeply :disturbed 


t 
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by the necessity of treating as a civilised government one which 
conscicusly glorifies brutality and barbarically exalts the ideal 
of race over the Christian ideal of universal humanity. And at 
the same time, they are apprehensive-of a gradual moral 
degradation if their leaders, for the sake of peace, condone 
barbarities which are openly flaunted to the world. 

- The moral problem with which the democracies are faced 
to-day is truly tremendous, and surely unprecedented. Whereas 
the line of their opponents is clear, and evil, they, as political 
societies, have no clear line of their own. On the traditional 
level of politics, no such clear line can be found. Decency, 
within the limits of traditional. political morality, not merely 
looks Like weakness, but partly is weakness, because it is not 
inspired by a clear conception of the good. 

In a-word, the policies of the democracies. to-day are lacking 
in faith. We English have no policy in which we can, as a 
nation, believe. We can believe neither in the policy of Mr. 
Chamterlain, nor in the policy of his critics. Grateful as -one 
must be to Mr. Chamberlain for his manifest integrity and his 
unspar-ng efforts at a time of crisis, one cannot but feel a 
eile mediocrity in his conceptions and his whole mode of 
eeling. His values and his field of vision are those of the 
uprigh: business man. When he speaks of European appease- 
ment, ne appears to be thinking of something like the finance 
commi-tee of the Birmingham Corporation, seeking a compro- 
mise b2tween conflicting but legitimate ‘‘interests.”’ No public 
utterance of his has ever suggested that he had any conception 
of the true nature of the crisis in which Europe and the world 
are involved to-day. In saying this, we may be doing Mr.. 
Chamberlain a grave injustice; it may conceivably be that he is 
aware Df the tremendous issues, but that his awareness is one 
which he finds it impossible to articulate..He is, he says, no 
orator and he is inclined to insist upon. it. It may be that what 
he intends, by this insistence that he has no gift of expression, 
is to ceknowledge that he finds the nature of the moral and 
spiritual conflict in Europe impossible to define. If that be so, 
Mr. Cuamberlain deserves our sympathy rather than our criti- ` 
cism ; Tor this conflict certainly cannot be defined in the conven- 
tional language of politics. 

Any attempt to define the nature of this conflict must, we 
think, begin by recognising that there has arisen no issue 
between England and Germany on which it can be fairly said, 
even by those who believe in war as the final arbitrament, that we 
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ought to have gone to war. There are many people who talk 
as though we ought to have gone to war to prevent German and 
Italian intervention in the Spanish civil war, or to preserve the 
territorial integrity of Czecho-Slovakia; and they combine two 
heterogeneous arguments: first, that it is our duty to defend 
a democracy wherever it is assailed, and second, that it is our 
duty to wage a preventive war in order to protect the communi- 
cations of the British Empire. But, surely, neither of these 
propositions can be admitted. One may prefer the Spanish 


‘Republicans to the Spanish Francists; but that does not mean 


that England should intervene to prevent other countries from 
intervening. Our policy is non-intervention; we should like 
Germany and Italy to adopt it, but it would be very foolish to 
try to compel them to do so. And if we are to go to war to safe- 
guard our communications in the Mediterranean, that surely 
involves going to war with Italy in any case, if the assumption 
be that a Fascist country is always a threat to the British 
Empire, while a democratic country is not. 

It is probably true that, generally speaking, a democratic 
country does offer a smaller threat to the British Empire than 
a totalitarian country. After all, the British Empire is in the 
main a federation of democracies, and there is probably a 
natural sympathy between democracies which prevents them 
from going to war with one another. But it cannot possibly be 
made a principle of a sane foreign policy that we should under- 
take preventive war against non-democratic countries, either 
on imperial or ideological grounds. Still less can we go to war 
with Germany to prevent her from persecuting her Jews, as 
some people seem to desire. Let us reconcile ourselves as a 
nation to the fact that we can do nothing directly in these 
matters. But that is quite different from saying, or appearing 
to say, that Germany’s brutal treatment of her Jews, or her 


~- Christians or her Socialists for that matter, is her own affair— 


her “‘national idiosyncrasy’’ as it has been put politely. It is 
not. It is our duty to protest against it; and it is disgraceful to 
us if we do not. The fact that our protest will be ineffective is 
immaterial; it need not be perfunctory. The danger is very real 
that we shail refuse to protest at all on the ground that it would 
prejudice Anglo-German relations. That is to acquiesce in our 
own moral degradation. It is no part of our duty to keep Herr 
Hitler in a good temper, and we shall not make peace one atom 
safer by doing so. Let it be made clear that we do believe in 
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moral principle, even though we do not believe in going to war 
to enfcrce it. 

It is as-well that we should not deceive ourselves, or suffer 
Mr. Chamberlain to deceive himself and us, concerning the 
nature of the ‘‘understanding’’ with Germany which he seeks. 
Herr Hitler has said, quite plainly, that he does not understand 
what Mr. Chamberlain means when he speaks of ‘“‘under- 
standing.’’ Herr Hitler, who is an expert in mise-en-scene, 
chose Munich to make this statement: it was certainly 
deliberate, and apparently quite sincere. He spoke of the Prime 
Ministers of England and France. 

The word ‘‘understanding’’ 1s somewhat incomprehensible to- 
us because we do not want anything from these men, except, 
perhaps, our colonies, which were taken from us on false pre- 
teaces. This is, however, not a matter. to go to war about, but 
a question of justice. Otherwise, we want nothing from these 
countries except to do business with them, to buy and sell to 
ar equal extent. I really do not know what we should come to 
urderstanding about. 

There are, undoubtedly, several things that Mr. Chamberlain 
would like an understanding about—about a limitation of arma- 
ments. for ‘instance, or an agreement.not to resort to war. But 
Herr Hitler, -evidently, does not want anything of the kind. 
It is part of his policy, indeed one of his principles, that 
Germany should be completely free “‘to. throw her weight 
about °” What his purpose is, is clear enough up to a point: he 
desires to establish German hegemony in Europe. But what 
that hegemony really involves—whether it involves, for 
instarcce, the reduction of France and Italy and England to 
the condition of vassal states—probably Herr Hitler himself 
does not know. In this regard he is the soldier of fortune and 
the servant of destiny, borne on by a racial mysticism. But, 
quite apart from his dreams and desires, it is self-evident that 
nothiag can prevent Germany from becoming the most power- 
ful single nation in Europe. And we may be quite certain that 
Germany will entertain no “understanding” until that position 
is achieved, and is recognised; and that afterwards, she will 
not nzed one. 

If, therefore, “‘understanding’’ between England and on 
many implies anything more than ad hoc agreement, such as 
the azreement at Munich, it is surely a will o’ the wisp. Herr 
Hitle- repudiates the idea as one without solid content; and one 
is cormmpelled to agree with him. The blessed word ‘‘understand- 
ing” has all kinds of overtones for an English ear which it does 
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‘not possess for the ear of a Nazi German. It is these overtones 


which are delusive. For Mr. Chamberlain, the agreement at 
Munich was a prelude.to further ‘‘understanding’’—hence his 


-rather pathetic insistence on the additional document. For Herr 





we 


Hitler, it was nothing of the kind—merely, an ad hoc agree- 
ment which spared him the trouble of making war. He has gone 
out of his way to show how little he regarded it as a prelude 
to a mere genuine ‘‘understanding’’ by his monstrous attack 
upon the Jews. i 

And, in fact, if ‘understanding’ between England and 
Germany means the same kind of relation between them as 
exists between England and France, it is quite impossible. 
“Understanding” in the psychological or moral sense is incon- 
ceivable between a country based on the German. system and a 
democracy like our own. They are heterogeneous social 
organisms. The unity and strength of Nazi Germany is based 
upon the deliberate replacement of the democratic satisfaction, 
which is the exercise of respọnsible freedom, by an entirely 
different satisfaction, namely, the pride of being a member of a 
martial and conquering race. It is blindness to deny that the 
pride of belonging to a conquering race is a real satisfaction. 
We may be—though not many of us are—deeply convinced 
that it ought not to be; but the fact remains that it is. It is so 
real a satisfaction that men are willing to make very grievous 
sacrifices for it. Therefore, it may perfectly well serve as the 


_ efficient motive of social coherence. True, such a motive creates 


a regiment rather than a society, as we ‘understand the word; 
but a racial regiment is, sociologically speaking, a viable form 
of society. There is no Sociological reason to suppose that it 
lacks the power to exist and endure. l 
These considerations are concealed from the Englishman— 
much more than the Frenchman, who remembers Napoleon— 
by the historic fact that the English achievement of empire and 
the achievement of democracy were concomitant. England was 
fortunate in that it experienced the different satisfactions of an 
advance towards democracy and an advance to the position of 
a ruling race simultaneously. Thus an Englishman finds it hard 
to distinguish between these satisfactions; it strikes him as 
perverse and: unnatural to regard them as mutually exclusive 
(as they are regarded in Germany) and he can hardly believe 
that the pride of the martial and conquering race is a genuine 
substitute for democratic freedom as the motive of social 
solidarity. Hence. proceeds a double misunderstanding. The 
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Englishman underestimates the solidity of Nazi Germany; and 
the German misunderstands the nature of the British Empire. 
The 3ritish Empire is not an empire at all in the Hitlerian 
sense. or in any ancient sense of the word; it is substantially’ 
a federation of sovereign democracies, speaking the. same lan- 
guage, and governed on the same political system. The 
Hitlerian conception of empire applied to the British empire 
woulc result in its immediate dissolution. The attempt to change 
it inte a military empire would wreck it. 

But an “‘understanding’’ between a racial regiment and a 
democratic society is surely impossible. It is not true to say 
that in the quest for “‘understanding’’ between nations their. 
form of government is indifferent because human beings are 
“just buman beings. Under modern conditions of social integra- 
tion this has become something less-than a half-truth. The 
human being in a racial regiment is a different kind of human 
oy a one in a democratic society: the human essence, to 
use Nlarx’s expression, is not.the same in those two social 
milieus. The individual German, who in private intercourse 
appears to be as frank and gemiitlich as ever, is a curious 
psychological phenomenon :. he takes no responsibility for the 
réginæ under which he lives, and affects to regard it as some- 
thing remote from himself, although his life is being far more 
intimately shaped and controlled by the government than ever. 
before. The effect of this is quite different from that of an auto- 
cratic and absolutist régime of the old style, where the govern- 
ment really was remote from the individual; it was not con- 
trolled by him, neither did it control him. Under a semi-feudal 
absolutism the life-process of the individual, though it evolves 
withim very narrow limits, is largely autonomous; under Nazi 
totalitarianism the autonomy is surrendered to the extremist | 
possible degree. The difference is that National-Socialism is a 
régime based on the conscious abandonment of responsibility 
by the individual. He deliberately de-individualises himself, or 
suffers himself to be de-individualised. The fantastic lengths 
to which German propaganda can be carried without provoking 
any intellectual revolt is one of the grimmest phenomena of the 
post-war world. Herr Goebbels is a truly sinister figure in the 
history of Europe. 

The underlying fact is that “‘understanding,’’ of the spiritual . 
and durable sort, is unattainable between a country which 
deliberately repudiates universalism and a democracy. Democ- 
racy does aspire towards “‘the parliament of man and the federa- 
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"tion of the world”; and this aspiration is not merely platonic, 
~> but inherent in the ‘‘idea’”’ of democracy. No democracy will ever 
be finally secure till the world is a federation of democracies. 
Nationalist totalitarianism, on the other hand, becomes the more 
insecure with every nation that succumbs to it: every proselyte 
becomes an enemy. Therefore, the word “‘understanding ’’ used 
by a democratic leader is incomprehensible to the Nazi leader; 
it belongs to a whole system of ideas which he repudiates—of 
which the chief is that the nations of the world are potential 
members of a world-community, in somewhat the same sense as 
men are potential members of the Kingdom of God for the 
Christian. Just as it is in virtue of this potentiality that the 
individual person has dignity and meaning in Christian eyes, 
so the ratson d’etre of a nation is membership of the world- 
community. Except in relation to that final purpose ‘‘under- 
standing” between nations is-meaningless. 


The Call 
(To D. H. Lawrence) 
OU who have gone, 
You left us; ) 
None is there here to follow. 
The world is hollow 
With rottenness. 
| You might have saved the seed. 
nig But to those who hear 
=- This song— 
“Can you not rise up? 
i Though you slide 
| In the mud 
Can you not plant your heels ?’’— 
Turn then and plant them. 
Rise from the mud. 
Join on our side. 
4 Though the building 
Falls to the ground, 
We can move out. 
‘Come and begin afresh, 
With the secret— 
w Live first, then think! | 
Come all you waiters for the second coming! 
ALAN CHAMPION 
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JACK HILTON 


OXFORD 


E_NG in Oxford and having to write about it brings back 

m=mories. Most of them are very happy ones, a few cause 
anguish. Oxford is the most beautiful city in England, and 
High Street is the greatest street in the world. Young men and 
young women who have the good fortune to spend from one to 
four years there can re-live them and find their effects stamped 
indelibly on the remainder of their lives. The University, its 
colleges and students have their. own splendid detachment. The . 
staff end, the townspeople serve their interests. There is the 
work-a-day motor industry. There are the agriculturists. 

I went to Oxford with a scholarship to Ruskin College in 
1935. Twenty years previously my schooling had ended, and 
work ad saved me from the attrition of intellectualism. Life had 
been all work, and all dole. For the first time in my life I 
received the good things. What were these good things? Good 
grub, a good bed, LEISURE with security, beautiful buildings, 
rivers lanes, books, music, paintings, and a few friends. 
Perhaps I should have placed the friends first, but I have listed 
them as they happened. ' 

The prerequisites of learning, of cultural development, are 
leisure and security. We Ruskinites, along with the students of 
the Catholic Workers’ College, were the poorest and the 
happiest students in Oxford. Think of it: two whole years to 
eat, sEep, read, browse, and find out how little a man can know 
about anything : to be a sort of a miniature Fitzgerald or 
Gibbcn. And the total cost for maintaining all of us was less 
than :he screw of an Archbishop. What we had, the other 
students had in even greater degree. Perhaps we delighted in 
the stlver-handled end of the stick because we had been so 
accustomed to the mucky end. 

The other students seemed oblivious of their good ortine: 
They had never been on occasions grubless and so hungry that 
théir stomachs had tormented them, bedless and looking for 
shelter, slum ridden in an industrial town, culture-starved 
instead of befriended. 

I must have a big bump of sensitiveness, and Oxford’s 
buildings have a great pungency. They are different from 
factor es and squalid blocks: of houses. They have been deliber- 
ately Suilt to affect the senses. They speak languages, They are 
like music and poetry, impressing, but difficult to understand : 
I cou-d as well understand Blake as some of them. They are 
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silent visual music that is mostly beautiful and stupendous, - 
inpiercing, ego-reducing, end dizzying to the brain. Some have 
visual whispers, some sing, some shout to our eyes. They are 
sight music that is frozer. Ever their music is held out, as 
though by a conductor’s baton. Each building has its own 
kind of brimming finale. Some are soloists, some trios, some 
full orchestras ; some orchestras have even been augmented. And 
if one looks at them with musical eyes one becomes their victim. 

My first Oxford term I could not pay any attention to my 
books, I could not see distinctly the ambulations of men, my 
eyes were drawn to the buildings. I felt pusillanimous, and 
yet stronger souled. Little things for little aesthetes like 
collections of enamelled miniatures, or china or jade couldn’t 
have moved me, but this city of stone, majestic, and sonorous, 


‘time surviving, deifying the past conceptions of twenty genera- 


tions moved me. The cauldron of medievalism showed its 


ghostly bowels realistically. In its awe of life its people had 


expressed themselves and- figured the stones with fear. The 
stone music was religious music in all its time humours, as 


‘beautiful and as horrible and as inexplicable as the Book of 
. Revelation. It made me crawl on my belly, and want to close my 


eyes, but forced me to look. Sensations—I had them from the 
assembled pock-marked stones. It was the way they were dressed, 
weathered, and stood. Men and minds had expressed the culture 
of their periods, and the visual remains were Oxford to me. 
The thousand bikes, the hundred cars, the ten buses had no 


` meaning in High Street. Their scurrying roar was feebler than 


would have been a scaramcuch. I was sober to them, but drunk 
and reeling to the intoxication of the width and the height of 
the stones, black, grey, and yellow. My eyes were glued above 
the height of man as I walked along, along, and then took the 
wide sweep of the crescent, and went on to Magdalen bridge. 

I had stopped and looked up at the Church of Saint Mary the 
Virgin. My eyes had run down from the point of the steeple to 
the decorated tower along to the parapeted roof base, and 
dwelled at the porch. A weathered image of Mary with her baby, 
looked down at me. The huge, curling pillars were like colossal 
candles that had flamed in komage to her. They had flamed with 
such heat that they had twirled and warped their own wax. The 


flames of the wicks had flickered out, and the stagnant stony 
' nudity made me shudder. They were symbols born from the 
‘germ of the idea of Mary’s motherhood. Every twirl seemed to 
‘resemble some feminine flesh or limb decomposed and turned to 
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stone. Wherever I looked there was some anatomical specimen 
in some twirled part. I discovered them as easily as one discovers 
heads -hat are semi-concealed in a picture-puzzle. One part was 
womar.’s hip, another breast, still another the curve of her neck. 
It was stone flesh, dirty, decayed, and the most horrible was the 
imagired abdomen distended with child. Pillars ‘mystical, 
pillars unpleasant, pillars dualling the freakishness of imagina- 
tion w.th the seeds of virginity, motherhood, stone, and decom- 
positicn. Horrible. 

Thei came the cold hardness of the gothicised college of 
All Souls, and this fortress-prison of purgatory seemed less 
terrible than the immaculateness of pregnancy. It was like a 
death -hat had deserved cold objectivity. The greater will had 
willed. Queen’s College was warm and Italian and strong. It had 
unity. It was like marriage. Its powerful, buoyant left frontage 
was wedded to its affinity, to its right frontage. They held hands, 
and a sacradotal dome regal enough for a Pope blessed and 
ringed the joining. Then came old Magdalen, as. though 
reflecting. When I looked at the great chapel tower, I could see 
that her austerity was saddened by the knowledge that she had 
risen above her stable-humility. She had even built up her 
pilgrims’ door. Ruskin was a long way from Magdalen. As J 
had set on a form near the rocketing poplars I had thought: 
‘This street is religion more virulently sensuous than the gym- 
nasts of the modern school of theosophy.”’ 

Anč now once again I am sat at Magdalen bridge, laughing 
‘at my first sense impressions. After all they were as real as the 
calmer fascinations of more erudite men. I was only coarse 
brown. sugar; they were only refined white sugar. | 

As I pass the ‘‘Schools,’’ young men dressed in neat black 
sobrie-y, wearing white collars and white bows, are going in. 
Tis examination time: a terrible time. Even in these days, when 
examinations are less pedantic, they mean so much and yet so 
little. A ‘‘first’? might secure to a poor man .a gilded job, a 
“second °’ place him in the ruck. How are we to estimate 
scholarship by the immediacy of pen-scratching under examina- 
. tion conditions? What happens to the man with a bad memory, 
or to the man who needs time to cogitate? Examinations are 
only means to superficial valuation. The muscle-man who writes 
‘with = hefty hand and a healthy indifference, and is rewarded 
with a ‘‘third,’’ is as wise as Solomon. : 

I go along to the Radcliffe Camera, climb the steps, up and 
round. and up and into the reading room. I find the numbers of 
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two books, pencil them `on a slip with the number. of a table I 
will later sit at; ħand'the-slip in at the counter, and climb up the 


well-worn steps to the top df the building. I am now out in thè 


air above Oxford, and the beautiful, warm sky and the buildings 
below are for me. For me, at my feet, is this chess-board of 
architectural universality to date: its English, Norman, Gothic, 
Italian, flamboyant and classic, its everything, .a rich feast of 
geometry. , ; ao 

Below are a thousand stone aristocrats. Into each some mason 
has breathed the power of his artistry. I am looking at the roofs, 
their ornaments that hide their chimneys, the relief that different 
designs give to walls, windows, doors and arches, the patches of. 
centuries-old turf, the creepers up the walls. There is a friendly 
tivalry, each beautiful thing adds something to the contrasting 
beautiful thing that is its neighbour. 

My mind flits and returns from this scene to that of my 
factory-day scene. Then, as now, I used to sit above the roofs 


- and look down. I saw then a thousand hideous, dirty chimney 


pots throwing up their smoke, hundreds of rows of slate roofs, 
grimy, dreary, dingy houses with little back-yards and water 
closets and ash-pits and dog-kennels, lines of hung-out washing 
which owing to the mirk were impure in their white. 

This is Oxford, that was Rochdale. Oxford was made before 
the modern fret for bricks and shoddy. Rochdale belonged io 
the period of the ‘emancipated spinner,’’ when in zealous, un- 
couth, hustling ignorance he made his world a spinning factory 
and his greedy money-making eyes were blind to beauty. 
There was the difference between this Oxford array of roofed 
magnificence and Rochdale’s congested mass of slummy 
chimneys. This upper tier, this roof of things, showed the 
difference. This was courtly, churchly, medieval. Every stone 
had character, individuality, a glory of its own. Every big and 
little thing was of-the best and reciprocating with charm the 
proclamation of the majesty of the heavens, and much of it also 
was sufficiently Hellenist’ to proclaim the shining’ vitalism of 
living. It was the religious and humanistic mood of the past. 
Rochdale was mundane, the baser kind of earthy materialism, 
a utilitarian-commercialism, imaging the devilish nineteenth- 
century oppressive uniformity that was the lot of both the prole- 
tariat and the masters who had risen from them. It was ugliness, 
smoke-screening man: from humanistic-religious ‘purpose. It 
disliked purity; nature’s sun: it preferred to cloak itself in ‘its 
own dirty’ misery. It was irreligious. 
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: ¥-looxed at the domes and thé spires, at Hertford’s overhead 
bridge reminding. me .of: Venice,: Cologne was out-gothicised, 
out-quedded, out-towered and out-cloistered. I laughed at the 
struttec-out demon gargoyles, and, ae went below and 
read wer til o ane.o ‘Clock. 3 


E 
. 4 rie + 


Redee © A Raid Casualty M E 
ie E was not fully awake je that. SRT come later. In the 
| A meantime nothing was important. To be half asleep, he 
thought vaguely, was surely the.ideal state. He ‘felt. he, had 
béen ‘living in this;moment for millions: of years. His flight. i in: 
Time checked, he was out of it; stilled; „and not caring. Nothing 
was inportant. 

&. It 'was too soon to shift yet; but-he couldn’ t: stay like -this 
før: ever. Already the world was growing. on him again. He 
must fight to hold the moment; but.the vėry'fight was a recog- 
nition of :its loss. It was a moment that might have. ee for 
ever had he known the trick. But it was: gone. 

It was gone. In single file his day.thoughts Babi came ; 
and: suddenly they were swept .on. by something bigger. 
There was ae new in his world that he couldn’t bear 
thinking of. 





: Hel, he was coming once again. He hadi sto come back now; & 


it was-too late to escape. Come on then; he was a strong man: 
othe son born to him a month ago had died. That was not bad 
enough; there was something blacker than that. Was she really 
dead; and was he trying not. to know it? Not quite. He remem- 
bered that she still lived. His eee flickered and he stalled. 
Some hing was wrong. ` 
‘He had slept well. But wasn’t this imposibie? There was 

something - else too; he was wearing his wristwatch. This he 
could see dimly because he was lying with his head on his left 
arm. Suddenly he felt very sick. He knew something. 

The watch was half covered by: his black coat sleeve. His 
thoughts stopped at his sleeve and watch. Their reality’ appalled 
him. He knew, now, what had happened. 

< Ina sick buzzing blue faint, he saw momentarily a thousand 


flashing shoes and boots. Somebody stumbled over him, and ` 


his head sank back. He felt the cold wet tramline on ‘his ear.’ 
! GRAHAM HUTTY 





JACK COMMON. 
FOR ‘REACTIONARIES ONLY 


NE night last winter] stood watching a gypsy play wit 
fire. He and half his tribe had just turned out of the put 
the men singing and step-dancing in their heavy boots, th 
women aloof hunching disapproval behind their shawls. Nc 
more than twenty he was, a sturdy lad permanently dirty an 
unshaven but with a clear‘out-door look in his eyes which gav 
you the improbable. idea that.he would strip white enough, an 
a shock of hair pushing his cap away from his brow. He mad 
his fire out of newspapér-orm >the cobbles, keeping it between hi 
boots. There was a fair amount of wind blowing, and if you or 
had tried the job, it’s ten to ane we'd have wasted a few matche 
before we got the thing started and then lost the whole issu 
when a ground-wind snatched: at the flaming paper. But thi 
lad was a real fire-master.. He tended.the flames that curled bac 
from his'corduroyed legs with’ caressing movements of his hands 
as though he was combing a horse’s tail. The newspaper he kep 
bundled up under his jatket so that he could tear off a strij 
quickly with one hand, twist it, and add it to the blaze. Whei 
it was high enough he ‘took ut half-a-dozen kippers and lai 
them on, jammed together as they were. In far too short a tim 
he was treating. us all to torn portions of charred but maint: 
. uncooked kipper—a friendly act if not brilliantly successful. 
Probably we are particularly liable to be struck by such simp! 
things now because we are bound to doubt whether the so-calle 
civilised life is worth the sacrifices we have to make in order ti 
maintain it. The temptation is to see in the curious grace of th 
gypsy’s fire-drawing evidence of a way of living physically mor 
whole than ours. In much the same way, a modern anthropolo 
gist is able to observe savage communities all the more sympa 
thetically for having left his own people in a high state of war. 
preparation ; historians are led to take another look at the age 
of barbarism ; and artists find inspiration among “primitives! 
and negro handicrafts. This is reaction, of course; ours is : 
reactionary period. Well, let’s make the best of it. At any rate 
we are free for the moment of the collective conceit which put: 
ourselves on top of all history, right in the van of all progress 
Not so very long ago practically everyone you knew was a Pro 
gressive, and the debate concerned various methods of doing 
good amiably all round. You would get told off proper if yor 
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didn’t admit that this was an age of plenty, or that you could 
have Socialism in our time, or that war could be abolished. 

To-day it is impossible not to suspect your best friend of being 
a react onary, and the man who has not been accused of Fascism 
isn’t o2 the intellectual map at all. Such is the whirligig of our 
times. What has happened to the Progressives then? I suspect 
that thay got marched over and left behind, so that they are stuck 
ina last ditch somewhere, dieharding in the defence of democ- 
racy while we reactionaries quarrel about how far back we are 
going. And the way to get rid of the reactionaries is similar. 

Why zo back to the middle ages with Hitler when the lovely 
stone ege nights are calling you ?- 

-From a savage point of view wé own terrific collective powers 
but are ourselves deficient in all the natural graces. In singing, 
dancing, drawing, poetry-making, speaking, and love-making 
we are pretty deplorable judged by uncivilised standards. We 
seem to have got caught up in a kind of madly-extreme democ- 
racy, so that we bank all on a tremendous queen-bee of a Beet- 
hoven and have millions who can’t sing at all; or having raised 
a Shekespeare, from’ thence on we content ourselves with 
smokiig-room limericks and advertising slogans. What happens 
is that you have first a simple human pleasure which all join in, 
then iz becomes worked on and specialised into a high art with 
a' large audience delegating their interest to a few skilled per- 
forme-s, and the last stage occurs when the audience no longer 
keep alive the rhythms in themselves and so do not recognise | 
the sEilled delegate when he appears. Thus, if you want to 
exhaust yourself any time, you cannot do better than try to 
explain to the ordinary man what you see.in chamber music. 
There is an envoi to this process: comes a time when the dele- 
gates themselves get the wind up at the lack of backing they 
~ receive and try to re-shape themselves in accordance with the 
alleged demands of popular taste. Cæsar gives circuses. 

Have the rank and file of civilisation really become brutish, 
then + No savage is going to believe that., Periods of high civili- 
Satior are few and very brief, all.about and around them the 
unadulterated and uncollectivised men are dancing and singing 
and making a wonder out of words. We have these free rhythms 
in us all right, but inhibited. So far, civilisations have been 
clumsy contrivances for swiftly capitalising the collective human 
strength for the endowment of a few individuals. Their social ` 
training hds been a sort of ferreting: stopping-up all the out- 
lets cf expression save one, so as to. get a concentrated power. 
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Thus it follows that the.spread of education to all and sundry 
does not result in a general increase in the arts of expression 
Whatever the intention, the technique is inhibitory. It says, ir 
effect, you shall not make verse or music unless you are preparec 
to go apart and specialise. The arts now become too difficult fos 
the ordinary man, and few-men believe they are capable of them, 
though as users of tools. they often fall easily enough into the 
rhythm of gesture which is the germ of all-arts. a, a 
_ Well, now that this civilisation-by-proxy swindle is, likely 
to blow itself up, and we are all. of us in a reactionary funk about 
it, there are two forms of reaction. open to us. One is to tighten 
up the discipline and increase the inhibitions, emphasise the 
inner tension in actual drills and military formations, forbid 
py even the free art of the representative minority and their thought; 
the other to conduct our own relaxation before the discipline 
breaks, give back to the. ordinary man the powers which he 
delegated to minorities, and so build a dark age of our own 
instead of being flung headlong into it in-the Roman fashion. 
The great virtue of a dark age is that it discovers the value. of 
exceedingly simple things: of the love between man and wife, 
for instance ; of the good in working a.piece of land; of the rare 
sympathy that springs up in small and poor communities. In a 
dark age the people begin to make songs of their own, and 
dances; their speech becomes deintellectualised, so that word- 
formations accumulate without any one planning ‘them by rule, 
and they therefore have a touch of magic in them. We’d enjoy 
a dark age fine, if it wasn’t that they’ve got a bad name because 
of the poverty, plague, and social anarchy that they are generally 
marred with. That may have.been because they were accidental, 
not specially wished-for like ours. © ; ` 
To'us the new period opens as an age of exploration. We 
start on the assumption that all of us are libelled in our collective 
picture. The sum of our abilities and potentialities, as added up 
in the accounts of nation, republic, and empire, is quite incorrect. 
Buteven if our collectivity ‘represented us as we are, that still 
leaves out what we can be. You know very well that you are 
much better than you’ve ever had the chance of being. So am I. 
So is my mate. Whenever I’do happen :to-exercise a.néw ability, 
I find myself speculating on how many potentialities there may 
be in.me that lie rotting. The fact is, nobody knows how good 
they are. For one freedom, we develop a hundred fears, since 
society likes a man to have but one face, so that he can be readily 
catalogued and counted on. Even my gyppo boy, for all-his fine 
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unconscious fire-love, is a tongue-tied. hobbledehoy halt his time. 

I beHeve that mere ordinary’ humanity ‘is an. Eldorado of 
infinite potentiality, and that the work .of etidowed individuals 
is no more than outcrop gold indicating’ the -quality of the 
greater mine. Moreover, had that dogma been generally 
believed, I think we should not have daunted the majority by 
efforts to lift them up or add to their natural capacities: No man 
can adc a cubit to his stature; and no mar‘ needs to, ‘It is enough 
to free the province of your manhood, that is, to-ddlearn. the 
fears and inhibitions by which you are lessened. The dark age 
technique of unlearning is what is-needed; and it is not such a 
strange thing as it seems. We have an‘ acquisitive view of 
learninz as of a thing you add to the personality, this being the 
opinior proper to an acquisitive society. Yet when you learn to 
Swim you are really escaping from doubt and: awkwardness into 
an innate swimming rhythm which évérybody possesses, rather: 
marvelously, whether they use it or not. And queerér than that,’ . 
there is the case of the recently developed art of cycling. When T 
took it up, the man who -showed me how pointed out that’ it 
wasn’t a question of learning to ride, what you had. to do was’ 
to unlearn the inability to ride. He: was ‘perfectly ngit It is al 
there if you can get at it. 
= So wath the arts and graces hich during the stress of a high: 
civilisacion. are slurred over or made remote and rare. We can’ 
unlearr the social self-consciousness’ which distorts the exercise 
of the natural rhythms in its-éffort‘ to! comipete with the hardy: 
Specialist in them. In the end we shall come into our birthright ~ 
again, and damn those professors of progress who call only. the- 
ages of mass-slavery and isolated genius, golden. 
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THE BRIGHT DAY > > 


T had been the best day any of « igen had had. for iets 

There was no frost, thougH'it felt cold enough for it, and the 
ground was firm, but still springy, under the- horses’ hoofs. 
‘The last field was glorious—the long, gentle slope before them, 
Ladybird going like a song, straining all the while to get into 
her mad gallop, so that you had-to keep a good hold of her; 
Orpheus’ quarters rising and falling in front, the thin sunlight 
sharp on his chestnut coat, and Robin tearing over from the 
right, sitting quite still on Toby, his hair all blown bright back 
from his forehead. When he came level they let their horses go, 
and came up to the gate at full gallop. Just at the last, when the 
others were fighting to slow up, she collected Ladybird, and they 
went over the five bars as if they were not there. 

They talked about the jump as they began the long jog back 
through the lanes. Jack thought Ladybird was safe for the punt 
Cup in April. 

‘“‘She can pass anything, and with a lep like that on her 

“No,” said Robin anxiously. He was a stocky little boy, not 
tall for fourteen, with freckles, and quick, red-brown eyes. 

“What d’you mean, ‘No’ ?”’ 

“Oh, she could, I expect but I hate it. They make her carry 
too much weight, ‘and it’s sure to be awfully heavy going, and 
you know she won’t stop till she drops. I wouldn’t mind so 
much if I could ride her myself.” 

Jack smiled at him, the kind, gay smile that was always SUr- 
prising in his dark face. ‘You're soppy over Lady, aren’t you ?”’ 

Ladybird pricked her ears at the sound of her name, and 
Robin brought Toby up close SO that he could lean over Ang pat 
her neck. 

“Sugar. when we get back, sweetheart 1” 

' The cold grew keener’ as the glow of the gallop faded, the 
rough warmth of her flannel collar was comforting against her. 
néck. She buttoned her coat over it, lifting her-chin away from 
the hairy tweed. Even after two-and-a-half hours across country, 
Orpheus would not walk, he was all on his toes, dancing con- 
temptuously down the muddy lane, sidling away from a bird 
in the hedge or a dead Jeaf blowing across the path, and piroman 
up his wild, lovely head. 

“Good thing you didn’t have him to-day, Mary,” -said jade 
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. ‘‘He’s all right really, he doesn’t: take as much holding as 
Lady when she wants to go. It’s only that Mason keeps him so 
cram-full of corn that he can’t -walk across the yard without 
chuckirg his heels about. And he’s barely three yet.” 

“It’s the way he gets his head up that’s a curse. I think PH 
try a shorter martingale if I hunt him on Monday.”’ 

Ther was a brief, flaring sunset, then the veils were drawn 
over the distances and the dusk gathered. Orpheus settled down 
to a welk at last, as if quieted by the evening. Ladybird, the 
reins loose on her neck stepped out neat and quick as she always 
did, her one white stocking flashing in the half-light as she 
picked her dainty way. Robin was riding as even: Jack could 
not, very upright, but all in one piece with Toby, and giving to 
his every movement. They were going bunched together in a 
friendly knot, drawn into. a sudden intimacy by their shared 
happiness and the secret hour. 

It was a time for talking. Robin wished for the hundredth time 
that: he had‘ not to go back to school next week. Mary wished 
it for:Fim, too. He did not care for football, and missed ‘the 
horses. They wondered whether old Major “would be sound in 
time for the Saxton Cross meet, and talked about spinning for 
pike, aad rabbiting, and if Jack would Jike India; and whether 
Grey Enight wouldn’t go better in a Banbury than a, Pelham, 
and about what happened when ‘you died;.,-Jack thought it was 
just going to sleep without waking up. Robin believed some- 
thing happened afterwards, but.did:not know what. 
~~“ don’t believe in the Bible sort of Heaven, though. Or in 
the—the—other place. If it isn’t vulgarito: say that, Mary.” He 
was ap»logetic, and ‘scarlet over-his freckles, ` ` 
_ “Nothing’s vulgar if you say what’ you: really believe. It’s 
only when you pretend that it’s vulgar.’’ 

“Yes, I see.” He understood that. yu yo 

It wes dark when they clattered into the yard and slid out of 
their saddles, cold now, and*-rather tired; with the small, 
trembling feeling inside their thighs that! meant-they: would be ` 
stiff in the morning. Mason-had changed the bedding before 
going off for the evening; they led the horses iin, knee-deep in 
clean straw. The other heads came“out'at the sound;.Grey 
Knigh-, nervous and laying back his ‘ears, . Major arching his 
silky peck, sure of caresses‘ and titbits; and:Binks, the tubby: 
grey pony, almost charging his door down in his yearning: ‘for 
food amd society. nly 

. Ther went over to the harness toom,. their saddles over their 
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j d arms, the bridles jingling sweetly in their free hands,-and left 
—« their jackets there while Mary mixed the feeds and thé two boys 
< watered the horses. Going across to the stables again to‘fetch her 
oki she almost fell over Robin standing in the: doorway 
ooking solemn, a brimming bucket set down on either side of 


“I was Sonder which I wanted most for tea, pork pie or 
boiled eggs and buttered toast.” 

Neither she nor Jack laughed at him; they had all been getting 
steadily hungrier for the past hour and a half. Eggs, perhaps, 
with the toast crunchy at the edges and soggy in the middle, 

; and honey, and strawberry, jam, and hunks of fruit. cake, and 

1 r four cups of tea each. Then stretching before the fire with 

rettes, happy and stupid with air and exercise, and reeling 

s SF tb bed so sleepy that they could not feel the floor under them. 
But they had to do the feeds first. 

In the harness room again, Jack stood: with his back to the fire 
to warm his legs, twisting round fo’stroke the fox’s mask that 
hung over the mantelpiece. She knelt on the rug, prodding idly 
with a wooden ladle at the bucket ef mash that steamed on-the 
hearth. It' was a friendly room, smelling comfortably of leather 
and saddle soap and metal polish, with a faint whiff of hay, and, 
ii summer, the sunny smell of the geraniums which Mason 
prew'on the window sill added to it. The canary’s cage was set 
between the geranium pots; the bird kept up a thin, complaining 
.cheeping until she ez ane a duster over him to keep off the 
light. 

She walked over to the ione row of bridles, and began to 
finger them. ‘‘I think P I] try Grey Knight in that Banbury next 
time.’ k 

Jack did not answer; she looked at his face and said quickly : 
“You'll get lots of polo there, Jacko.” But he would not get the 
one November fields, with Orpheus going on springs, and 

hes of jewelled berries in the hedges. Why had he to go to 
In ia? o 

“Robin ran in, still in his shirt sleeves. ‘“There’s someig 
wréng, with Ladybird !” He had thought the roller was too ` 
tight when ‘he found her twitching, he explained as they hurried 
across the- yard; but it was.not that. 

* Jack said: “Hop on your bicycle and fetch. Stanton, Robin,” 
almost before he was inside the stable door. Ladybird was 
stifting and stamping uneasily, her eyes wide and frightened. 

“The two dismayed faces turned to him together. ‘‘He’s away—~ 
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youlkmow he went over to Welton Grange this afternoon. That 
Irish mare of Barton’s is foaling—the one he gave three hundred 
guineas for. And it’s twenty-three miles.” Even in his distress, 
Robir., was precise. ‘Oh, Jack, what is it?” 

~ “A stoppage, I think. You stay here with her while Mary 
and I see if Mason’s got anything in his cupboard.” 

n The medicine cupboard was full of rolled bandages and dark- 
en bottles and evil smells. She was reminded of Mason 
himself, secret and twisted and dumb, nearer in understanding 
to.the horses than. ever he was to people. ‘There was one ball 
lying loose in the corner of the shelf, but no sign of the blowing 
tube. 

We’ll have to melt it dọwn and give it to her in a drench. 
Can ¥ou cut in and get a bottle, Mary ? One with a long neck.” 
She moticed that it was freezing hard as she ran over to the 
house. Jack..was stooping over a kettle on the harness-room fire 
when she came back with a tall bottle, the gold foil still clinging 
to its neck. The worried look left his face for a moment when he 
saw it. ‘‘Was that one of my birthday ones? That was a night!” 

Th2y poured the stuff into the bottle and went back to Robin. 
He was sitting on an upturned bucket in the stable, not taking 
his eres off Ladybird for a second. “‘She’s getting worse. I can 
feel iz inside me she’s getting worse.” He held up the lantern 
for them to see by while she and Jack got a headstall on Lacybird 
and tethered her in the corner to give her the drench. She was 
wild with pain, and it was all the two of them could do to keep - 
her kead up while they pushed the neck of the bottle into the 
side cf her mouth. A good deal of it was spilt in the straw; Mary 
felt the stuff trickle over her hand and drop on to her breeches. 

Af-er that they had to keep Ladybird moving. They put a 
blanket and two rugs on her, with the roller barely tight enough 
to keep them in place, and Jed.her out into the yard. None of 
them knew how long they stayed there; after the first half-hour 
it seemed as if they had never done. anything but walk Ladybird 
round and round, her hoofs clattering and striking sparks, the 
shuttered, blind stable doors on three.sides of them, and above 
the Eurnished stars, and a. moon like a.silver penny. It was 
dreacfully cold, their hands and faces were stinging with it, and 
there were splinters of ice between the cobbles. The rushing of -. 
the mver at the bottom of the paddock, hardly heard by day,, 
was >ppressively loud, and the sounding of the owls in the~ 
fretted trees beyond, that on other nights had more of sleepy 
comfort than fear in it, came to them chill and lonely. Regularly 
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the distant'ghost of the church spire scattered the brittle quarters, 
and once a huge rat scuttled out of its hole and sat up with its 
paws to its face, vanishing into the shadows as silently as it 
had appeared. 
+ They took Lady into the big Joose-box at ist Mary and Jack 
taking it in turns to.stay at her head and keep her on her feet. ` 
« “If she once gets down, we’re dohe,” Jack said. S She'll rol! 
and twist her guts.” 

They were too tired to talk much. One of them would cling 
to Ladybird’s halter, swung half off their feet as she flung her- 
self from one side of the box to the other with the pain, while the 
other, drugged with weariness afid the scented warmth, slumped 
on the steps leading to the loft. Robin, his face wan and small 
with anxiety, sat with the yellow pool of light from the lantern 
gently gilding his white shirt and bare arms. They had tried to 


- make him go indoors to bed but he would not. 


“Tf only you’d Jet me hold her,” he kept saying. ‘‘ She'd be 
quiet for me, I know she would.” They dared not. let him try, 
he was too light and small. 

The dry rustling of the straw as they moved up and down the 
box was very loud in the stillness ; that and the restless trampling 
on the other side of the partition, where Major, knowing some- 
thing was wrong, was awake and troubled, filled their ears so 
that they did not hear the church clock. When Jack looked at his 
watch he found it had stopped at twenty minutes to three. — 

It was a good while after that when the lantern began to gutter: 
and throw huge, crooked shadows across the walls. Ladybird 
was exhausted, the sweat was streaking her coat and she stumbled. 
when she moved. 

“Mason keeps the candles in the table drawer, Mary,” Jack 
told her.: It was deathly cold as she crossed the yard, with a 
flawed wind and the stars wasting. She could see dimly without, 
making a light in the harness room. Thé fire was a desolation of 
cinders, and the bucket of mash gone cold, with a stiff crust on 
its top. She'could not find any candles—it would be light enough 
without, now, if they left the stable door open. She bets 
back again, clumsy with fatigue. 

“There aren’t any,:’ she started to. say, “but you can see: 
now.” A 


‘Jack did: not. añswer her, only made a stiff, exhausted move- 


\pretnent of his head towards the bax. He was leaning against the 
p 


| 
| 


artition as if he dared not try, tostand by himself. The daylight 
was like.a blunt knife on his hunched shoulders, on the two grey 
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faces, and on Ladybird, dead and ugly on ‘the floor of her box. 

She was afraid.to look at Robin until she heard his voice, 
gentle: and puzzled. TE 

“Tt -was such a lovely day, too.’ 

- He dut aside the hand she d out as he passed her, and 
went away across the yard, holding his breath in and walking 
carefu.ly, as if he was not sure that there would be ground under 
his feet for the next step. 


| ie in Italy 


HERE are - beautiful shadows everywhere — in the hot, 
Italian sunshine. 

Shadows of the ErapENINES: looping between the lemon and 
peach trees. - 

Zinaias, asters, dssp-eoiomed: dahlias sow among the 
vegetzbles, and there are the shadows of the baskets of tree- 
tomatoes, -piled scarlet heaps, and of the stooping: ‘women, 
white-kerchiefed, who fill them all day. © > 

-Sundlowers’ shade ‘lies black on peeling walls of ie square 
crumbling farmhouses, that look’ like ruins—cream and pink 
ruins, with gay sashes on ‘the window-slits. : 

Goets and pecking fowls are black, jerking marionettes -on 
the beked, sand soil, by open doorways. 

And there are no fences in Italy. Only poplars edging the 
fields and casting’ long sword-shadows on the crops and hay- 
stacks. 

> Treas, trees everywhere. Lovely shimmering aspens, olives, 
ilexes spreading ioe and the tall strength of, cypresses, all: 
growing again in shadow. ~. l 

. Ruggėd hills; crumbled in shadow, are cool. at evening to 
the clustering villages and the monastery on the peak. 

: The patch-worked valley, pink and blue, and lemon and 
green. pale, outlined in shade, shimmers with heat. : 

Shedows move on the plain, on the hill-side; shadows of 
peasants, shadows of sheep and goats and little pony ‘carts 
creeping. 

And above the village, the long, delicate shadow of oe belfry- 
tower and the bells swinging, sien soso ee | i 


And their’ PRANONI: PENERE 
| ` CECILY F.‘ ELLIS 


The Enemy 


PON the wood of the rootless tree 
I nailed my naked enemy 
And made his misery a bower 
Within whose shade to sit secure. 
But, by the water of his blood, 
Branches and roots thrust from the wood 
Which gathered envy out of the air, 
And from the ground hatred and fear. 
So rank the black and barren boughs 
Thickened with thorns above my brows 
That, unaware, they were downcast 
And drew me to my enemy’s breast. 
\ I looked into the face of my foe 
And there-my blinded trust I saw: 
I laid a hand upon his wound 
And there my fearful pity found. 
Brother: I knew not that I cried 
Until my enemy replied: 
Brother: and with the words made free 
We saw the leaf upon the tree: 
We saw the flower; the fruit thickset : 
~ And we were gladdened and did eat. 
X 


` WILLIAM SOUTAR 





Escape 


HESE trees are statuesque. 
Be thou as still, my soul. 
Be thou as branches frozen into beauty, 
Forgetful of wind and of dry seasons, 
Taking no thought for the morrow, like the leaves——”’ 


So sang my heart in a turbulent era 
As, perhaps, did Eve this side the garden, 
Weary of wrangling and the wandering and the doubt, 
When she lay down by Adam’s side 
i And drew his anxious weight upon her breast, 
i And kissed the taste of apple from his mouth. 


RAYMOND MURRAY 


Tides 


WYA tides there are in grief, 
As in love: 

The brave incoming tide of morning 

Subduing the dismayed dawn, 

When it seems that after all 

We shall be able to bear it. : 

The full, passive tide of noon | 

When, blessedly busy, 

For a little while we almost forget; 

The ominous drag again of the tide at dusk, 
With incredulous horror and pain 

Snatching at us once more, 

Trying to suck us down; 

And the towering tidal wave of the small hours 
In which, night after night, 

We are engulfed, 

Struggle endlessly, - 

Are overwhelmed, 

Drown. 


Canal 


A LONG unmoving waters barges creep, 
Silent between dark buildings standing clear 
Against the evening sky. Beneath the sheer 
B ack walls of warehouses the waters sleep 
Ir bodeful stillness. No cool fishes leap - 
From those green depths, and no gay vessels steer 
An even course. But phantom street lamps leer 
Ac their reflections where the bridges sweep. 


And yet along its path strange beauty lies 
Where factories upward point their blackened fingers. 
And by the still canal a hammer plies, 
A distant bell attacked by unseen ringers. 
And through the gasworks’ gloom, the sunset: skies 
Scatter a crimson light that blushing, lingers. 
CARTWRIGHT TIMMS 





l MAX PLOWMAN ~ 
SOME. VALUES. IN HAMLET | 
(IV) . i : S F ~~ : 


) 
I NDERSTANDING of the E E of Being is what i8 
absent from the greatest of Hamlet’ s soliloquies. The'half- 
dozen words with which it opens—‘‘To be or not to be’’—are 
perhaps the best.known in the language; yet their meaning 
may still be disputed. They are still the crux of the whole matter 
and the judgment seat of all our interpretations. ‘With all his 
magnificent common sense, Dr. Johnson was baffled by them. 
Perhaps Hamlet, was not the best subject for a moralist and‘a 
logician. Johnson’ s paraphrase of the vexed words runs: ` 
Before I can form any rational scheme of action under this 
pressure of distress, it is necessary to decide whether, after our 
present state, we are to be or not to be. 

But in putting the problem thus, Johnson puts the cart petore 
the horse. He wants to go too fast, and so starts in the middle. 
He succeeds in giving us very good reasons for his own fear 
of death, but only a travestied version of what was in Hamlet’s 
mind. For the point about “To be or not to be” is that Hamlet 
is not trying “‘to decide whether, after our present state, we are 
to be or not to be.” The words ‘‘after our present state’’ are a 
Johnsonian interpolation. The question is immediate and refers 
to the present moment. Had Hamlet meant what Johnson 
means, the question would have been the much simpler oné : 
To live or not to live. And that, emphatically, is not “the 
question.” ac 

“To be or not to be” is at once the simplest of all T con- 
siderations of self-consciousness, and a ‘question of pare 
metaphysics. 

As the first, it implies: Is the burden of consciousness worth 
bearing ? Which may be stated more simply; ."but 'léss 
accurately, as: Is life worth living ? Consciousness is the most 
wonderful thing about human life—its greatest effect and 
therefore the, first thing that comes up for consideration in any 
evaluation of human life. ‘‘To be,” humanly speaking, is to ` 
be conscious, and it is the Being of consciousness that Hamlet 


` is concerned about, not survival after death. It is consciousness, 


not material fact, that he is debating. ‘‘To be” is to be aware ? 
primarily to be self-aware; and Hamlet at the peak of self- 
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awareness, questions the whole value of such «a 
Values, and the persistence of values, underlie all his tne 

But as the second—as a metaphysical question—the tru 
about “To be or not to be” is that although it now seems to 
Hamlet to be the question, it is actually not a valid question at 
all. To man, consciousness is not a matter of choice: he cannot 
choose whether he will have it or no; so that “To be or not to 
be” is the one question he cannot reasonably ask. 

Hamlet of course discovers this before the end of the play. 
He ccmes to understand that consciousness of Being is, as | 
Blake would have said, experience of Eternity, and therefore 
not subject to considerations of time and change; or, as we 
might express it nowadays, not a space-time question. He comes 
to see that, so far as consciousness ‘is concerned, readiness to 
live ard readiness to die are the same thing: ‘‘the readiness is 
all.” And to say that it is all is the only possible answer to the 
question ; for as it is a purely metaphysical question, it is only 
to be enswered by a statement which is truly a synthesis of the 
contra~ies. Dialectically, the thesis i is “To be’’: the antithesis 
is “Not to be? : the synthesis is “The readiness is all.” 

The primary question—Is the burden of consciousness suffer- 
able or insufferable ?—immediately leads on to the secondary 
question: Is life worth living? But note the change. In the 
subsidiary question the subjective mind is.given a material 
object. Life becomes the object, in contrast to consciousness. 
The question has moved on from a spiritual to a physical con- 
sideration. The transition is perfectly natural and is from con- — 
sciousness, or Being, to life; but unless we perceive that a 
transition occurs, we shall post-date the question, as Johnson 
did, and believe that Hamlet begins with the consideration of 
survival, whereas that question is entirely consequent. 

_. After this transition, the question becomes: If Life and con- 
sciousness are inseparable, what about an alternative? So the 
reverie passes quite naturally to the consideration of death, 
not as physical fact, but as a condition in which consciousness 
may or may not persist. Is.it “nobler in the mind” to suffer 
consciousness of life, or to end consciousness by death ? If we 
could and consciousness by opposing life “tis a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” But ‘‘there’s the rub.’’. Can the prob- 
lem of Being be solved by solving the problem. of Existence? 
Being is immediate, and comprehensible only in the sense of 
an ever-present Now. Existence is comprehensible only in terms 
oe ime.. . They. are different in essence. The soliloquy , therefore 
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moves in a circle, as it was bound to do because it set out 
to resolve, in terms of dependent circumstance, a problem 
stated in terms of independent consciousness. Man can deter- 
mine Existenc¢e; he can choose between life and death: ove: 
consciousness, as such, he has no control. He cannot choose 
to be conscious. He cannot choose to be not-conscious. He 
cannot choose “‘to be or not to be.” 

The question of immortality is, of course, quickly drawn into 


_ the reverie upon consciousness. Necessarily, because conscious- 


ness is not really ponderable in any other terms. And because 
death is unknown the self-conscious mind cannot consider death 
except in terms of fear. Indeed, our views upon immortality will 
be found to reflect our differing degrees of consciousness as 
nothing else does. If we say we are unconcerned about survival, 
I think we show a very immature consciousness: we have not 
reached the stage Hamlet arrived at in “To be or not to be.” 
But if we are permanently concerned about our own survival, 
then we are suffering from a fixation of self-consciousness. For 
as we come to objective consciousness, we realise that no one 
lives to himself: we know, in fact, that life consists in the 
interaction of subject and object, and that the completely 
isolated person can only be said to exist; for to be completely 
isolated is to lack intercourse with anything outside the self. 
To that state Hamlet was almost reduced. The world was value- 
less to him because he had lost the means of intercourse with 


. everything—except himself. Hence the necessity of the solilo- 


quies. But Hamlet’s deliverance did not lie in the way of a 
cultivated indifference to objective’reality, but in an under- 
standing of the nature of Being and the immortality it implies. 

While the conscious person may be indifferent about his own 
survival, or may believe that he does not desire it, it is impos- 
sible to be indifferent about the survival of anyone dearly 
loved, because indifference (both to Being and Existence) and 
love are totally incompatible. Therefore it is no reply to the 
question of the fear of death to say that we do not fear it for 
ourselves. The only question worth asking is whether we fear 
death on behalf of those we love. And concerning them it may 
be said: “‘Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also.’’ It is a physical impossibility not to fear death on behalf 
of those we love: it is equally a psychological impossibility not 
to desire their immortality. And since, upon the physical plane, 
the fear of their death cannot be removed, fear can only be 
overcome by a process of sublimation which conceives of their 
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personality as being super-physical or spiritual: we must con- 
ceive of them as.capable of existence, or rather of Being that 
is independent. of matter and- sense perception:. As Professor 
John Macmurray has pointed out, the question is whether we 
can, Or cannot, entertain such a conception of personality. If we 
cannot, then we must accept the death of the most deeply loved 
friend as total loss: we must reconcile ourselves as best we can 
to the belief that this. personality, which was an absolute value 
and scmething of unique significance to .us, was in fact com- 
pletely perishable. 
- If, on the other hand, we.can imagine that personality is 
persistent, then to be concerned about what happens after death 
is really to be thinking about the timeless in terms of Time. 
For events need time in which to manifest themselves: happen- 
ings, as far as we know, can only occur under the conditions 
of time; so that to speak of survival in terms of happenings is 
to show ourselves lacking in the understanding of that wherein 
Being consists. We are, in’ fact, concerned about what 
“happens” after death only in so far as we are self-conscious 
and self-concerned. For to be fully conscious is to be con- 
cerned about the Being of others: to rest in the sense of their 
Being which was, is, and always will be, the only abiding 
cause of our delight in them. In so far as we can be said truly 
to know one another, this ‘sense of another’s Being is what 
we have: this Being is their personality, their personal iden- 
tity. Because it pertains to Being, it is timeless. Therefore, 
that it should persist in conditions different from this life, in 
that they are essentially timeless, seems perfectly conceivable. 
And taat is all that matters to us when we are really conscious. 
Blake says somewhere that in Eternity every thing shines by 
its own internal light. By Eternity he did not of course mean 
a merely future state: he meant a condition of Being which 
comprehended and contained Time. What I take him to have 
meant was that in Eternity every thing is fully conscious, 
wholly loving, completely self-indifferent, and thus entirely 
imaginative. And that happens to be an exact description of 
the poet when he is writing poetry. Blake’s idea is that every 
thing that is wholly and perfectly itself becomes incandescent : 
it just is, and manifests itself by emitting its own light. It has 
eternal Being as distinct from changing Existence. 
‘‘Hamlet’’—an image of self-consciousness created by 
Shakespeare’s imaginative consciousness—seems to me to have 
this peculiar incandescent quality. The play is the representa- 
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tion of a state of Being. Hamlet is self-conscious man in an 
unconscious world. He therefore stands for what is enduring 
in the midst of what is ephemeral. And because he is made in 
the image of what is eternal and unchanging—because “To be” 
is his whole function—he. partakes of the nature of Eternity, in 
Blake’s sense, and shines by his own. internal light. As the 
image of consciousness he stands for the source of imagina- 
tion. And imagination is the power by which one thing becomes 
perfectly reflective of another. Thus every man’s experience 
finds its counterpart in ‘‘Hamlet.’’ It is pre-eminently the work 
of imagination in which what we see depends upon the 
experience we bring to it. As the express image of conscious- 
ness, Hamlet represents the universal soul of man; and each 
one of us sees in that soul, according to the position he takes 
up in relation to it, some particular facet of the essential nature 
of man. Expressing Being, which is common to all conscious- 
ness, the play enables each one of us'to see himself in Hamlet 
according to the degree of his own self-awareness. No two 
people bring: the same consciousness to this mirror of conscious- 
ness; so no two Hamlets are:alike. Hamlet himself is one; but 
like a diamond he is ‘multi-facetted and rays out’ colours as 
different as violet from yellow; and all the hues of the 
spectrum are there. - 


It is possible to discover a contemporary significance in every 
immortal work of art. What. is the specific significance of 
“Hamlet” to the society in which we are living? 

The tragedy is the tragedy of noble man living in a debased 
and ignoble society. Hamlet is self-conscious man encom- 
passed by a world of violence that demands of him the tradi- 
tional response of violence. The nations of Europe are now 
self-conscious entities surrounded by violence and individually 
incapable of imagination: our world, in fact, is the world of 
Hamlet; a world that has suffered injury and cries out for 
justice. Our need is the need of Hamlet: the need for.a pause 
wherein we may come to self-realisation before we commit our- 
selves to courses of action that retain the sanction of tradition. 
Our question is Hamlet’s question: - 


Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them. 
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Like Hamlet, we are held in the fixations of self-consciousness 
and cannot commit ourselves to the realisations of objective con- 
sciousness. Like him, we need a pause for self-realisation in 
which to discover what he found in that pause: that the purpose 
of the conscience that makes cowards of us all is to teach us 
there’s a divinity that shapes our ends. 

Historically we have reached the psychological position of 
Haml=t: a state of indeterminacy brought about because we 
are required to solve the interior and individual problems of 
consciousness before we can find a solution to the exterior prob- 
lems of society. Hamlet solved his own problem; but not that 
of society. We do not come to that resolution until we ‘come 


to “Cymbeline,” “A Winters Tale’? and “The Tempest.’’. 


But before Shakespeare handed us the key to the problem, he 
showed us by vivid contrast how the problem was not to be 
solved. In ‘‘Macbeth’’ we are confronted by those who refused 
to let conscience make cowards of them, but rather screwed 
their courage to the sticking-place. 

We, like them, are free to turn a deaf ear to the paralysing 
questions of consciousness to which Hamlet listened. We are 
free to defy its hesitations and take the traditional way of 
. power, showing the full- exercise of it while we still have the 
chance—even as Macbeth did. But it is incumbent upon us to 
remeraber that whereas Hamlet achieved the vision and peace 
of “oae in suffering all that suffers nothing,” Macbeth, merely 
by defying personal consciousness, was driven inexorably 
upon the way of ever-increasing violence, until his world 
became nothing but an insane slaughter-house, while, the 
pole-star of integrity lost, his wife wandered into the outer 
darkress: 


(The above ts the last of a series of four essays on “Hamlet,” the first of which 
appeared in “The Adelphi” for October. Readers wishing to read the previous 
articles can still obtain the earlier numbers of the magasine at the published price. 
It is os topical interest to note that the © Observer ” reports that a performance of 
“Ham et” was last month forbidden by the police of the city of Osaka on the 
grouna that it might be “ injurious to public morals.” We take the opportunity 
of prezenting our respectful compliments to our subscriber, the Librarian of the 
Osaka Shimbunsha Library, and hope that the students of Waseda University in 
Tokyo where a Shakespeare Museum is maintained, may be permitted to instruct 
further the Osaka police on the character of our great English classic.) 
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Industrial City 


= OWN in what was once a green valley, where the oil- 

stained surface of the river meets the sheltered waters of the 
lough, the steel lattice-work of the gantries at the shipyards soars 
protectively above squat-funnelled, cruiser-sterned motor liners 
just released from the slips, their upperworks still painted in 
crude red. The clatter of automatic rivetters re-echoes from the 
dock sheds beyond the river. Sea-gulls scream over the black 
oily surface of the water. 

Beauty is about to be released from blue prints and sectional 
drawings to sail down the sheltered lough, past the sentinel 
-lighthouse on the Copeland Islands, outward bound for the 
seven seas of the world. 


In narrow streets beyond the river, drays rattle over square- 
sets, bearing hanks of yarn to the smoking factories. Red trams 
jangle, motor horns toot. Towering factory chimneys march 
like a forest up the dark. slopes of the mountain, each bearing 
proudly at its summit an undulating black pennant of coal 
smoke. 

No more harp music now in the Lagan valley. Smoke, smoke, 
and still more smoke, shutting out the sun. But not so much 
as there used to be. A rearguard of black pennants still floats 
proudly free, but the machines below have defeated the men in 

~ charge of them. 

In a dark channel between the roaring mills, in the shadow 
of the belching smokestacks, an ancient virago in a shawl 
emerges from the swing-docrs of a public-house after a lush of 
porter. She raises ancient red-rimmed eyes to the profile of the 
sleeping Napoleon on the Cave Hill,* and says, wiping her 
mouth with her shawl: 

_ “Holy God, no wonder A’m dry. A doubt but me ma tuk 
me too soon aff the diddy P” 

And with this apologia pro vila sua she TEAT off dogn a 
side street. She is the stuff of which revolutions are made. 
Revolving crank-shafts and the unburied dead up there in the 
long white Parliament House at Stormont have her nearly 
beaten. But not quite. She was there counting the heads as they 


Pa * The rocky summit of the Cave Hill, which overhangs Belfast as Table 
i Mountain does Capetown, is supposed, when viewed from a certain angle and 
distance, to resemble the profile of a sleeping Napoleon. 
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rolled into baskets in Paris; she heaved a brick at Peterloo. 
She is as old as Troy. 


Night falls. The floodlit Sic and ‘lluminated signs of new 
cinemas de luxe blaze in stentorian reds and greens amongst 
the quiet gardens and avenues of suburbs north, south, east, 
and west. In red-brick villas sheltered by shade-trees little men 
in shcrt-sleeves are reading the Evening Telegraph under the 
light of electric chandeliers; others who wouldn’t be seen dead 
in shcrt-sleeves are flocking to the Little Theatre to see Hay 
Fever by Noel Coward; at dark street corners still others are 
postirg up green placards commemorating the death of Wolfe 
Tone. 

But it is all the same city. 


An early nineteenth-century print shows a-ship unloading in 
High Street, her masts and yards outlined against the roof-tops 
and the sky. At the quayside 4 soldier in a green tunic and white 
pantaboons is talking to what looks like an old clothes dealer in 
a top rat and carrying a sack over his shoulder: The inevitable 
black-and-white dog, tail and one forepaw daintily uplifted, is 
preparing in an early nineteenth-century’ manner to cross the 
street. In the middle distance a man with a barrel on a cart is 
selling water; beyond him the long low lines of the houses on 
either side of High Street converge serenely against a sky only 
slighty darkened with coal smoke. It is all serene; the hook of 
the werehouse hoist on the right remains serenely. half-way up 
and down; smoke rises serenely into a serene sky ; two business 
men im top hats and coats with a multitude of capes carry on a 
serene conversation. Nothing moves; it is a piece of life frozen 
into the serenity of art, coldly and delicately coloured, like some- 
thing worked on a fire-screen. . .-. Down by the harbour the 
area © slobland uncovered by the tide has still to resound to 
the accivity of the shipyards; the squat-funnelled motor ships 
that wll nightly reflect their floodlit upperworks in the. water of 
the Lagan are:still only a dream; the grandmothers of the mil! 
girls who will onë day foxtrot to the sound of saxophones and 
drums tramp through- winter dawns to the mills, barefooted and 
wearing shawls. 

The Victorian procession: has ae In lamp-tlit drawing- 
rooms in the suburbs, crinolined matrons are already seated at 
silk-frerited upright pianas, tinkling outa succession of tunes. 
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that will resolve like a musical-box to ‘Pale hands I loved beside 
the Shalimar” and “Less than the dust beneath thy chariot 
wheels,” then with a sudden meshing of the cogs will slip to 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band and “Oh You Beautiful Doll,” with 
the tail-end of the Victorian procession vanishing amongst the 
leprous white monuments in the city cemeteries, leaving behind 
it a rearguard of discoloured statues round the City Hall to gaze 
with disapproval at red-and-green winking traffic lights and all 
the noisy, electric glitter of the post-war world. - 
as . a e A DENIS IRELAND 
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PROMPT. CORNER 


( Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt”? 
where necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 

- a2 open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed in a few words.) 


Recoil from War 


READ “The Next War?” in the November Adelphi with 

profound agreement. A number of new things happened at 
the time of the crisis, one of which was the almost universal 
and- intense psychological recoil from war. That was a new 
experzence for humanity. Is it possible to go back on such an 
experience? Things that happen deep down in the soul have a 
way of 1 a Permanent mark—of changing people, as 
we Sav. 

Again, could any clearer exposition of the fallacy of power 
politics be imagined than the collapse of the carefully planned 
structare that was to defend the integrity of. Czechoslovakia ? 
It is daylight clear that some other kind of national integrity 
has got to be discovered and worked out; something that rests 
on a nore reliable basis than the shifting foundations of force. 

In tne existing fluidity of frontiers, may we not.be witnessing 
the urconscious inauguration, albeit in a brutal and barbarous 
fashion, of the future United States of Europe? Hitler, 
admitredly an unconscious agent, may be working for ends far 


other than he knows.- More than ever, the great need now is - 


for the fundamental decency of individuals to make itself felt. 
Pacifists, of all people, should refuse to play rabbit to Hitler’s 
‘stoat. Why wàit ten years to find the appropriate answer to 
the situation that confronts us? Since democracy, like charity, 
begins at home, the most effective answer at the moment would 
be for our rulers -to begin putting into:effect: those social 
readjustments necessary to bring some measure of‘ substantial 
justice to our 1,866;000 unemployed. Democrats abroad can 
have | ttle faith in a:democracy that leaves its own workless to 
rot om a pittance. The fact that one might as well urge our 
present Government to allow food to reach the” Starving: people 
of Reoublican’Spain merely holds up the mirror’ to. our own 


fundamental probiem. The two questions are not separate, but -` 


Gi. SOS 


- one ard indivisi lé.: 
Friday,-.Octobér 28th, vras the twentieth anniversary of the 


” 
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birth of Czechoslovakia. In his broadcast address, General Jan 


~w  Syrovy spoke to his countrymen as follows : 


r 
(E) 


? 
me - 


“We must not be broken by our grief, but must seek 
consolation in work. To-day we must more than ever live 
and work on the fields, in the factories, and the offices. 

“We believe that the people who gave the world such an 
answering example of steadfastness will not give way now. 

“We will not and cannot compete with our neighbours 
in force; but we want to compete with them in chivalrous 
work. We will not lag behind, because our capacity to 
work is one of the greatest riches of our nation. This is the 
day of our liberty. We will fill it with a new spirit.” 

Some defeats prove to be victories. It is significant that the 
word chivalrous, which one feared had been expunged from the 
European vocabulary, should be uttered by the spokesman of a 
nation in its darkest hour of humiliation. There seems to me 
to be here a message for pacifists, and all who desire “‘to com- 
pete in chivalrous work.” JESSIE WOOD 


Pacifists at War 


ITHIN the pacifist camp, conflict between the mainly 
peace-loving and the mainly war-resisting is most dis- 
rupting. Probably it has always been so, although in recent 
years it has suffered an eclipse behind the vitality of a prophet. 
When Dick Sheppard left it, pacifism lost some of the fluidity 


`of a movement and crystallised into something more like a sect. 


His resistance to war was remembered more clearly than his 
love of peace. The ‘‘technique of collective active non-violent 
resistance” began once more to replace, rather than to supple- 
ment the peace of God. 

«Now:the shock of the September crisis is over, and redoubled 
efforts are being made to spread ever more widely the literature 
of pacifist organisations to a public now even more impulsive 
and. gullible. If the rapid increase of pacifist signatories during 
the: recent war-scare days is a reliable prognostic, their efforts 
will. be-met.with a gratifying success—gratifying, that is, to 
all but those who see in the new signatories yet another body 
of potential pacifists whose search for the basis and justification 
of thelr faith: must be made within an organisation which 
- largely. faj{s:to recognise the need for such a search, and sees 
little moretin:: the: search than a ‘‘complication of the simple. 
issues of :paoifism.’’. ~. F gh. R 
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The fact remains that there are no simple issues of pacifism 
in a world whose ultimate sanction is the direct antithesis of 
pacifism. The issue which most nearly approaches simplicity 
is not that between fighting and not fighting, which is almost 


insolubly complex, but between devotion and separatism; be- 


tween a selfless zeal for the highest conceivable exaltation and 
falfilment of human ideals, and a resentful isolation from, and 
disapproval of, general conduct, dogmatically expressed by 
forceful renunciations. People in both these categories have 
bacome identified with the pacifist movement, and as in all 
movements which start in a spirit of inspiration and revelation, 
tre separatists have gradually predominated, reducing a move- 
ment to dn organisation, a faith to a sect, a vital art to a quasi- 
scientific technique. . | 

The conflict remains; but this is not to say that the majority 
of pacifists are clearly identifed with one or other standpoint. 
Most of us live in both worlds, torn between the desire to act 
ard preach a living faith (conscious that lives and personalities 
alone are the instruments of any propaganda worth the name) 
and an unworthy impatience with the insignificance of our 
beliefs in the world. The tempting efficacy of modern propa- 
gandist method is always before us as a channel for the 
exdression of pacifism to the public in its own terms. If only 
it could be more generally realised that the very acceptance of 
those terms by pacifists is itself the death blow to pacifism ! 
In a world of compromise and expediency and short-term 
po.itics, common sense and practical policy are accepted as 
furdamental and self-evident. Pacifism does not bear analysis 
in these terms, and to pretend that there is such a thing as 
corimon-sense pacifism, or a pacifist political front, is merely 
to nvite ridicule and. inevitable defeat. 

I: is the over-simplification of the pacifist creed in the war- 
restster’s mind that makes it so ineffective as a moral agent. Over- 
simplified creeds are mutually exclusive. Simple nationalism 
and simple war’ resistance, for instance, are incompatible, 
and the propaganda of one reduces the adherents of the other 
` to z state of choleric frustration. The more complex and deep- 
seated the faith, the more compatible does it become with. other 
faiths. The traditional Englishman, whose patriotism is the 


product of careful nurturing in the mellow tradition of church, 


schcol, family, or university, can find a common ground of 
understanding. with the mature pacifist; whereas the product 
of intellectual regimentation reacts only by bewildered con- 


we, 
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tempt. The inference is clear. When simplicity of outlook is 
~e the result of ignoring the complexities, it destroys rather than 
' aids the simplification which is essential in the attainment of 
a harmonious and progressive society. In most societies there 
is a preponderance of people whose view of .life is largely the 
result of whittling away all that is not clearly understood, 
underlining a few salient features, and referring every act to 
a few simple criteria. This deliberate denial of the complexity of 
individual relationships is pursued with a view to simplification, 
but its result is always to complicate such relationships, to set 
up insoluble antagonisms, to create incompatible viewpoints. 
It is through the things they reject that viewpoints become 
incompatible. The things they claim nearly always contain 
some element of truth, and hence of compatibility. It does not 
matter, particularly what the Resister resits; it may be War, or 
Sin, or Drink, or Sunday Cinemas, according to his circum- 
stances and personal history. As an Arch-Enemy of any one 
of these he is equally menacing to the attainment of ultimate 
social unity. His particular Bugbear stands between him and 
his apa to attain maturity and significance in the social 
scheme.. 

The tragedy is that at some time or other, in some moods, 
at some stage of our development, we are all this Menace, this 
* Anti-’’, this Separatist. It is easy enough to suggest that 
propaganda should be stopped, because it increases the num- 
ber of war-resisters without strengthening positive pacifism ; 

“* but this-is: the price we must continue to pay for the privilege 
of contributing to a vital and significant social movement. 
Only, let our publicity be confined to the stimulation of interest 
and inquiry, and let us avoid simple dogmatism like the plague. 
ket us, moreover, have a faith to offer our signatories which 
will compensate beyond all comparison for the loss of. a loyalty 
to Church or State, whose last vindication in active warfare is 
made in an utterly heroic spirit of complete self-denial and 
sacrifice, ` _ J. S. MESSENGER 


` The Value of the Individual: 
| A Musical Analogy 


WT ONCE heard a lecturer speak of the ancient civilisation of 
; + the. Incas; ‘and. the characteristic that struck me most was 
that: they: had no’ private.property. 
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In considering any ancient civilisation there comes the 
inevitable comparison with our modern European civilisation, 
and here is this matter of property which, unknown to the 
Incas, forms the basis of our economic life. Living in a time 
whem our system seems to have developed beyond the point of 
improvement on the old lines, one turns with interest to the 
cons.deration of an ancient order which suggests what might 
be for our world an entirely new foundation, 

A contemporary Indian writer of European education says 
that at present value is thought of in terms of a metal token, 
gold. or silver, which represents so much goods created by 
labour; but it is only when we begin to think of goods in terms 
of the individual, and not in terms of the coin, that the reorgan- 
ised economic system will begin. 

‘Ft is by the recognition of man as the embodiment of Life, 
and therefore as the producer of goods, that the real economic 
charge has to begin. The needs of a man in food, clothing, 
housing, &c., should become the standard of value. This stan- 
dard will never depreciate because man’s final needs are always 
the same; the money paid to him, as wage, will be paid not in 
terms of goods, but in terms of the amount of life in which he is 
to sFare. 

“Thus we begin to have a conception of an intrinsic value 
in baying and selling, for man as a soul is the creator of goods 
which we are buying and selling. This brings the problem of 
ethics immediately into the problem of business. 

“This new system cannot be brought about by legislation 
but only by groups of individuals who take their stand upon 
Life and not upon Wealth. 

“The one is still important. All religions were founded by 
one Founder; truth is revealed to Individuals. The Individual 
must not be lost in the mass.’’ . 

But how can such a change be brought about? It seems to 
me that certain peculiarities connected with growth and develop- 
mént are common to the various manifestations of life (some 
of the things I have in mind as manifestations of Life are Art, 
Rel:gion, Civilisation). 

Ir the early stages of the Art of Music in Europe composers 
began to develop choral music until the highest and purest of 
this kind of music was achieved by Palestrina; after him noy 
one could get any further in this line, and musicians turned. ` 
thei- energies in new directions: experimenting with instru- 


\ 
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ments and voices, they gradually developed the art on the lines 

— of the style known as polyphonic and contrapuntal, until the 

‘culmination of this form in the works of the mighty J. S. Bach. 

No composer ever capped him in that form, and fresh lines had 

to be struck out from the experimental beginning always in 
being, even before a great climax was reached. 

As Hubert Parry puts it: “‘It is much as if men had been 
climbing a big mountain for a long while, at last they were at 
the top and could not go any higher that way; and in order to 
get to the top of another high point they had to go back almost 
to the bottom again.” 

Meanwhile the second-rate followers of the peak masters 
unobtrusively gave way to the third-raters on these lines, and 
so on, while the experimenters in new styles paved the way for 
the genius of a new era. 

I am afraid the analogy between this development of the art 
of Music, and the rise and fall of civilisations is far from perfèct; 
but it shows the value of the honest work of obscure individuals, 
and seems to me to give some hint as to the possibility of the 
rise of a new era in civilisation without the necessity of a 
catastrophic destruction of the old. F. E. P. 


A Note on Troilus and Cressida 


N the recent production of Troilus and Cressida, modern 
dress, wireless and revolvers have only helped to bring out 
what is essentially modern in the play itself. Trotlus and Cressida 
has never been a popular play. If one may judge by the preface 
published with the Quarto, it was a failure (or else was never 
produced at all) in the poet’s lifetime: it has been a failure ever 
since. Perhaps the reason is that we are only just beginning 
to understand the philosophy that lies behind it. Troilus and 
Cressida is a bitter pill, but it is a pill which might well 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected world 
If they (would) patiently receive (its) medicine. 
I refer, not to the love story which seems to be the result of some 
personal disillusionment in which Shakespeare has temporarily 
lost his sense of proportion, but to the related themes of war and 
‘honour. ; 
: Here war is depicted in a spirit of stark realism, this is ‘‘the 
thing itself” stripped of all its glamorous trappings, and here 
“‘honour’’ is held up to the hard light of critical enquiry. Hector 
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undoubtedly speaks Shakespeare’s mind when he argues that 
Helen should be restored to the Greeks : 
Let Helen go. 

Since the first sword was drawn about this question, 

Every tithe soul, ’mongst many thousand dismes, 

Hath been as dear as Helen; I mean, of ours: 

If we have lost so many tenths of ours, 

To guard a thing not ours, nor worth to us, 

Had it our name, the value of one ten, 

What merit’s in that reason which denies 

The yielding of her up? 

. tis mad idolatry 

To make the service greater than the god.... 
And after the interruption of Cassandra’s prophetic raving: 

Now, youthful Troilus, do not these high strains 

Of divination in our sister work 

Some touches of remorse? or is your blood 

So madly hot that no discourse of reason, 

Nor fear of bad success in a bad cause 

Can qualify the same? . 

The reasons you allege do more.conduce 

To the hot passion of distempered blood, 

Than to make up a free determination 

"Twixt right and wrong; for pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 

Of any true decision.’ 


By tne end of the discussion, all that Hector has achieved is to 
conv-nce Troilus that Helen, the original cause of all this blood- _ 
shed is now no more than a symbol : : 

She is a theme of honour and renown; 

A spur to valiant and magnanimous deeds, 

Whose present courage may beat down our foes, 

And fame in time to come canonize us. 
Hector is out-numbered in this conference, and over-ruled; and, 
as he admits, he himself loves honour and renown, he too prizes 
his dignity, but he does not exalt it above justice and humanity. 
The character of Hector is set in this play like a cool, green 
oasis in a desert. His courage is unquestionable, but it is a 
magmanimous courage which finds no room for hatred or 
brutelity; he excels in war, but he counsels peace—there is “ʻa 
vice >f mercy in him.” Once he shows anger: when Achilles, 
meet ng him in time of truce, has the bad taste to speculate in- 
what part of Hector’s body he shal! deal the wound of death. 
Hector receives the affront with restraint, but when Achilles 
goads him still further, he cries out: 
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Henceforth guard thee well; 
For I’ll not kill thee there, nor there, nor there; 
But, by the forge that stithied Mars his helm, 
Pll kill thee everywhere, yea o’er and over. 
But, in n spite of the provocaticn, he has the grace and humility 
to. apologise to the other Greeks : 
You wisest Grecians, pardon me this brag; 
His insolence draws folly from my lips; 
and it -is fitting that, in the end, he should meet his death 
unarmed, the victim of Achilles’ treachery. 

‘The savage disillusionment of Troilus and Cressida is all- 
pervading, but the central irony of the play is so subtly intro- 
duced, so unemphasised, that it is liable to escape attention 
altogether. To return Helen to the Greeks would save Troy 
and bring the blessings of peace to two countries, but, because 
she is a theme of honour and renown, Troilus is willing to fight 
for „his brother’s paramour. Later, this same inconsistent 
“honour” demands that he should part with his own bride in 
exchange for one Trojan prisoner—for Cressida must, I think, 
be considered as a bride. (It is true that there is no formal cere- 
mony, but the solemn troth-plight which takes place was 
sufficient, according to the law of Elizabethan Engiand.) 

Cassandra, the one person who passes the true comment on 
the play and has real understanding of the “‘witless antics’’ in 
which her brothers are engaged is dismissed by Troilus as a 
‘foolish dreaming superstitious girl.’ When she foretells 
Hector’s death Troilus hustles her from the room in a fury of 
protest: “Away! Away l”? But she looks back and takes leave 
of her favourite brother in words which are in fact Troy’s 
epitaph : 

Farewell: yet, soft! Hector, I take my leave: 
Thou dost thyself and all our Troy deceive. 
G. M. BOWEN 


“An Interview” from Lord Dunsany’s retently published volume, 
“Mirage Water,” offers the perfect comment on the above. 


“And were you pleased ?” they asked Helen i in Hell. 
“Pleased ?’’ answered she, ‘‘when all Troy’s towers fell, 
And dead were Priam’s sons, and lost his throne? 

And such a war was fought as none had known; 


_And all the Gods took part; and all because 


Of me alone! Pleased ! I should say I was.” 


if Reprinted by kind permission of Messrs. Putnam and Co. Lid.) 
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Objections 


HOSE of us who study the papers and the Parliamentary 

speeches with proper attention must have by this time a 
fairy precise idea of the nature of the evil of Socialism. It is a 
remote Utopian dream impossible of fulfilment and also an 
overwhelming practical danger that threatens us at every 
monent. It is only a thing that is as distant as the end of the 
wor d and as near as the end of the street. All that is clear 
enowgh; but the aspect of it that arrests me at this moment is 
mors especially the Utopian aspect. A person who used to write 
in the Daily Mail paid some attention to this aspect; and rep- 
reseited this social ideal, or indeed almost any other social 
idea, as a sort of paradise of poltroons. He suggested that 
‘‘weaklings’’ wished to be protected from the strain and stress 
of oar vigorous individualism, and so cried out for this paternal 
government or grandmotherly legislation. And it was while I 
was reading his remarks, with a deep and never-failing enjoy- 
ment, that the image of the Individualist rose before me; of the 
sort of man who probably writes such remarks and certainly 
readS them. 

Tae reader refolds the Daily Mail and rises from his intensely 
individualistic breakfast-table, where he has just dispatched his 
bold and adventurous breakfast; the bacon cut in rashers from 
the wild boar which but lately turned to bay in his back garden; 
the 2ggs perilously snatched from swaying nest and flapping 
bird at the top of those toppling trees which gave the house its 
appropriate name of ‘‘Pine Crest.’’ He puts on his curious and 
creative hat, built on some bold plan entirely made up out of 
his cwn curious and creative head. He walks outside his unique 
and inparalleled house, also built with his own well-won wealth 
acco-ding to his own well-conceived architectural design, and 
seeming by its very outline against the sky to express his own 
pass onate personality.. He strides down the street, making his 
own way over hill and dale towards the place of his own chosen 
and favourite labour, the workshop of his imaginative craft. 
He | ngers on the way, now to pluck a flower, now to compose 
a pom, for his time is his own; he is an individual and a free 
man and not as these Communists. He can work at his own 
craft when he will, and labour far into the night.to make up 
for am idle morning. Such is the life of the clerk in a world of 
privete enterprise and practical individualism ; such the manner 
of his free passage from his home. He continues to stride lightly 
along, until he sees afar off the picturesque and striking tower 
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of that workshop in which he will, as with the creative strokes 
of a god... 

He sees it, I say, afar off.—(G. K. CHESTERTON, in The 
Outline of Sanity, 1926.) 


From Amiels Journal 


April 14th, 1866. 

Human solidarity is a more evident and certain fact than personal 

. responsibility or even individual liberty. Our dependence outweighs 
our independence, for we are independent only in our desire, while 
we are dependent on our health, on nature, on society, on everything 
in us and outside us. The circle of our liberty is only a point. This 
point is that where we protest against all these oppressive and fatal 
powers, where we say: Crush me, you shall not have my consent! 
We are able, by will, to take cur stand in opposition to necessity 

© and refuse it homage and obedience; this is moral freedom. But, 
save for this, we belong, body and goods, to the world; we are its 
playthings, as the dust is the plaything of the wind, as the dead leaf 
is of the stream. God at least respects our dignity ; but the world 
tosses us with scorn and fury on its waves, in order to make it 
manifest that we are at its mercy. 

The theories of the nullity of the individual, the pantheistic and 
materialistic conceptions are battering now at an open door and 
felling a man of straw. The moment one ceases to glorify this 
imperceptible point of consciousness and celebrate its worth, the 
individual, naturally becomes again an atom in the human mass, which 
is itself only an atom in the planetary mass, which is a nothing 
in the heavens; the individual is thus only a nothing to the third 

æ power, with a capacity for measuring this nothingness. Thought ends 
in resignation. Doubt of self leads to passiveness, and passiveness 
leads to servitude. 

To escape this requires a voluntary submission, a religious depen- 
dence which has one’s free consent; that is, an assertion of ourselves 
as free beings, bowing only to duty. Duty becomes a principle of 
action, a source of energy, an assurance of our partial independence 
of the world, a condition of our dignity, a sign of our nobility. The 
world cannot make me will, nor make me will my duty; here I am 
my master and my only master, I treat with it as sovereign to 
sovereign. It holds my body in its claws, but my soul escapes it and 
defies it. My thought and my love, my faith and my hope are beyond 
its clutches. My true being, the essence of my personality, my I 
remains inviolable and inaccessible to its outrages and its wrath. 
In this we are greater than the universe, which has mass but not 
will; we become independent again, even in the face of the human 

ae which also can annihilate cnly our happiness, as the first mass 
can annihilate only our body. Submission is therefore not a defeat; 
on the contrary, it is a strength. 
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The Keys of Heaven 


MARRIAGE ds an institution seems to be a failure these days, and I 
am afraid that until woman realises the full significance of her 
mavriage vows and the way in which the success or failure of her 
ma-riage depends on herself, it must continue to be a failure. 

È is sad to discover the number of young people who, after the 
firs: delirious happiness of their honeymoon, become restless’, dis- ` 
sat-sfied and neurotic, unable to adjust themselves to one another’s 
peciliarities, thinking that the small attentions and pettings of court- 
ship days should last for ever. “‘Being in love” is a transitory state; 
it passes leaving one a little wiser, maybe a little sadder, but funda- 
meatally the same being. To expect a person to be wholly different 
is ebsurd. This then is the first mistake. 

‘fter marriage it is a man’s duty to work to provide a home and 
as much comfort as he can for his wife; but a woman must not 
expect a man to lose his integrity in the struggle, and a man must 
see to it that a certain part of him remains his own. It is essential 
thaz a. woman be ‘‘subservient to her husband,’’ not with the 
cringing humility of an inferior, but rather with a gracious dignity 
born of the knowledge that man ts the creative being. If a woman be 
a true woman and a man a true man, there is no question of lost 
dignity, but rather. a sense of fulfilment in this. How can a woman 
be a ‘‘helpmeet’’—-meaning one who is fit to help—if she is con- 
tinmally on the defensive or overwhelmingly possessive? 

. Into most marriages comes the problem of sexual intercourse, and 
unlass the people concerned are in full harmony, this is onefof the 
most dangerous pitfalls. To arrive at an understanding of this” 
perdiexing situation, a woman must be generous and warmly respon- 
sive, for man is primitive in his passions. To be ever on the defen- 
Sive, to insist upon all sorts of compromise, or to be coldly resistant 
at such time is to sin against Nature. If there is a healthy desire on 
the part of the husband for his wife, let him woo her; and to the 
woman I say: let yourself be wooed. For if a man is continually 
repulsed by his wife or made to feel that he is inflicting himself upon 
her, he develops into one of those insufferable creatures who tells 
smatty tales at the office, while his wife reads sexy novels or becomes 
neurotic. But to live from true instinct, to be naturakead generous 
anc warmly responsive, is to know the lasting happiness «f true 
macrige. Therefore I say to all women, the Keys of Heaven‘are in 
yotr own hands—if you are aware. We need only the understanding 
anc courage to acknowledge the Truth within to unlock the Gates 
of Paradise. D. WATSON ~. 


REVIEWS 
A New Guide to Christianity 


THE CLUE TO HISTORY. By John Macmurray (Student Christian Move- 
ment Press) 7s. 6d. 

THE index to this exceedingly important book gives thirty ` 
references under the heading ‘‘Dualism.’’ That, I think, ts the clue 
to it. Is then dualisrethe clue to the history? In a very essential sense 
the answer is that of course it is. History did not begin with the 
second chapter of the Book of Genesis, but man’s dualism has been 
his deepest concern certainly since the time that chapter was written. 
And now, to attest the truth expressed there, we face the fact that 
there never was a time in the history of man when the dualism of 
the Tree of Life and the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil 
has been more apparent. 

Professor Macmurray does not believe in dualism; that is to say, 
he believes it exists all right, but only as weakness and disease 
exist, to be overcome by an activity which is the sign of health. 
His message to the dualist is ‘‘Rise, take.up thy bed and walk,” 
and he seems to me to say that it is advisable to do this because 
rising and walking is the proper function of man in a universe which 
will, however, fulfil its purposes whether we act or whether we 
betray our dualism by merely thinking. He speaks of a synthesis of 
thought and action. That of course is highly desirable, because it is 
the synthesis of art: the whole art of living. With Blake, Macmurray . 
realises that the whole art of living is Christianity. Anyone who 
practises it is a Christian. Anyone who doesn't, isn’t. But can we 


-~ become Christians by merely taking action? Is Hitler the supreme 


Christian example? 

I hope I do not grievously misrepresent Professor Macmurray, 
but I confess to being a little impatient with his impatience of 
dualism. It seems to me to lead him into realms of the wildest 
idealism where he stands, after the manner of wild idealists, speaking 
in hectoring tones to those who have failed to ascend his particular 
communist mount of transfiguration. 

The fundamental question raised by Creative Society was whether 
Russian Communism could possibly be identified with Christianity 
to anything like the degree presumed by the author. Christianity 
appeared to be strained out of all recognition for this purpose. The 
cause is now made plain, for it seems that Professor Macmurray’s 
basic conception of Christianity is of universalised Judaism. 

“The main theme with which I am concerned is this. The traditional habits 
of life, upon which our civilisation is based, give rise to habits of thought and 
reflection which prevent us from understanding Christianity. Yet Christianity 
is the motive force behind the development of our civilisation. So long as we 


do not understand Christianity we cannot understand ourselves or what is 
happening to us. Yet, so long as we employ our traditional forms of reflection 
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misunderstanding is unavoidable. What we call the Christian tradition is the 
product of our own ways of thinking. Christianity itself is the product of the 
Jewish mind, which is the reflective aspect of Jewish habits of life which are 
very differen: from ours. Europe is beginning to realise that its central problem 
is the Jewish problem. This new realisation links up the crisis of our civilisa- 
ton with the understanding of Christianity.” 
That paragraph, which is taken from the Introduction to this book, 
needs a little examination before we are swept on to the general] 
expcsition of its thesis. The second sentence seems to me question- 
able in its assumption that Christianity is a static and not an 
empirical faith. With the third, I heartily agree. The fourth seems 
to beg the whole question with the words ‘understand Christianity.” 
Surdy Christianity is, among other things, a way of life, an unfold- 
ing 2xperience in the life of the individual, and not merely a matter 
of comprehension. In the next sentence I am at a loss to know what 
Professor Macmurray means by “‘traditional forms of reflection.” 
If hs means orthodox views of Christianity, I agree: if he means 
that Christianity is now for the first time discoverable by means of 
non-traditional forms of reflection, then I think he is wide astray. 
““Waat we call the Christian tradition is the product of our own 
way: of thinking,” seems self-evident, ‘‘our own ways of thinking’’ 
being always the only ones available. But the crux of the whole 
matter comes in the next sentence: ‘Christianity . . . is the reflec- 
tive aspect of Jewish habits of life.’’ Is it, indeed! If it indeed were, 
the world’s rejection of Christianity would not merely be justifiable, 
but perhaps the most commendable and virtuous act in the world. 
Mor2over, any artistic revelation, any vision of truth is more than 
the mroduct of national genius, and it is just in that more than local 
or racial significance that its true significance is contained. But with 
the mext two sentences I entirely agree, and the fact that Macmurray 
bold-y faces this problem constitutes the importance of this book. 
Taese jottings are merely an interim report, made while the printer 
waits, upon a book hot from the press. Next month I hope to give 
it ac extended review and if possible to provide a small symposium 
of opinions from other of our contributors; for Macmurray is nothing 
if nct challenging upon the matters that concern us all most vitally. 
M. P. 


The Art of Beethoven 


BEETHOVEN. By Walter Riegler. Translated by G. Pidcock (M. C. 
Forrester, 9, Leinster Gardens, W.2) ros. 6d. 


Tas book is a pleasant change from those all too numerous bio- 
graphies that appear to exalt their subject only at the expense of other 


men, and again from those which arouse the suspicion that the 


autror sees himself and his own age looming so large that he can 
only catch the most rare and fleeting glimpses of his subject. A 


ae 
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book on Beethoven published a few years ago contained the state- 
ment that orchestral music had developed so far since 1820 that 
Beethoven’s manner of using zhe orchestra as though it were an 
almost colourless block had left the symphonies the most barren 
part of his music. 

Herr Riezler is fortunately free from these extremes: he believes 
in Beethoven as a very great man and musician, but he is content 
to leave the facts to speak for themselves. A great part of his book 
is a protest against the idea that music can be “‘explained’’ in other 
than purely musical terms. It cannot; for music is a language that 
will go straight to the heart of those who have ears to hear. Not 
only is it impossible to ‘‘translate’’ it into the words of ordinary 
speech, the attempt to do so causes the purely musical sense to 
atrophy. So it is not surprising that Herr Riezler gives considerable 
space to a careful analysis of certain of Beethoven’s greatest works. 
Such analysis is not easy reading to those who do not know the 
works under discussion, or who have not (through scores, concerts, 
or records) the means of following up the points brought to light; 
but to anyone anxious really to understand the facts of musical 
structure it will prove of consid2rable value. 

It is the second part of the book (Beethoven and Absolute Music) 
that will be of the greatest interest to the general reader. Here the 
author brings out clearly one of the fundamental facts of musical 
history; the essentially new direction taken by the main stream of 
music after the death of Bach. The music of Bach and of his great 
predecessors aims at a complete objectivity and a sublime timeless- 
ness. The form is static. Goethe’s definition of architecture as 
“frozen music” is adequately descriptive of such music. But in 
Beethoven a movement, of which the seed was sown by C. P. E. 
Bach and which flourished in the time of Haydn and Mozart, came 
to full fruition. Music came to earth: it became human, dramatic, 
subject to the laws of time and space. Technically the difference is 
that the Polyphonic school which culminated in Bach aimed at the 
gradual growth and interweaving of a single musical idea, while 
the melodic-harmonic school of the 18th and 19th centuries aimed at 
the contrasting of themes and keys. In the hands of a passionate 
and forceful being like Beethoven this made possible the creation of 
works of an extremely dramatic character (such as the C minor 
Symphony) for which the only analogue is to be found in the con- 
flict of human personality with Fate, as in the great tragedies of 
Shakespeare. This, however, does not imply that the sonatas and 
symphonies of Beethoven are less self-contained and unified than 
the fugues and concertos of Baca, but rather that their unity is of a 
different order. 

In this connection a quotation which Herr Riezler gives from a 
letter of Beethoven’s to a poet who was helping him with the text 
of his opera Fidelio is of great interest. ‘‘In my instrumental music 
also I always keep in mind the work as a whole.’’ And later to a 
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yourg musician, Schlosser, Beethoven explained his method of 
com osition as follows: 
“Since I know exactly what I want, the underlying idea never leaves me; 
i rises and grows upward, and I see and hear before me the image in all 
is dimensions, complete in itself. . You will ask me where my ideas come 
fom. That I cannot tell you Sihi any confidence, for they come unbidden, 
Grect or indirect; I could grasp them almost, while I am walking in the 
œen country or in a wood, inspired by the moods that a poet translates into 
words and that I translate into music; they sound and resound in my ears, 
they ring out tempestuously, until at last they stand before me in notes.” 
To anyone who feels the profound truth of Blake’s utterance: 
éé 

Man must and will have some religion; if he has not the religion 
of Jesus he will have the religion of Satan,” Beethoven’s Mass in D 
mus: be of supreme interest. Surely it is one of the greatest creations 
of man throughout the ages. Yet it has never come into its own. 
This is partly due to the fact that it is supremely difficult adequately 
to perform, partly also, as Herr Riezler states, because it has been 
disregarded by commentators, though it is evident that Herr Riezler 
has not come across the marvellously revealing essay on the subject 
that appears in the fifth volume of Sir Donald Tovey’s Essays in 
Musical Analysts ; moreover, the records issued by Decca a few years 
ago should have done much to make general ignorance of the Mass 
less widespread. 

There is no work which has more to say to our chaotic age, most 
of ell, perhaps, in the Agnus Dei—-that prayer for outward and 
inward peace, as Beethoven called it. Speaking of the trumpet fan- 
fare in this movement, which is interrupted by a dramatic recitative 
to tne words ‘‘miserere nobis,’ Herr Riezler says: 

“These trumpet calls, then, mean something else, something more general; 
+ is not war as against peace, but the hurly-burly of life on earth——worldly 
affairs, that is, as the root of all sin—as against inward as well as outward 
seace. Hence the first cry is noti for peace but for mercy. It is only the third 

ry that is-for peace—and the spectre has vanished!” 
One disagrees with a musician of such understanding as Herr 
Riezler at one’s peril, but is not Beethoven here saying something 
prophetic of what is becoming so manifest to us to-day, that war is 
the palpable and naked image of the sins of the world: that war is 
the point from which our repentance and our cry for mercy must 
spring? For Beethoven’s prophetic insight is nowhere clearer than 
in the strange instrumental fugue that follows the return of the 
themes of peace, which Sir Donald Tovey has suggested may be 
interpreted as representing the change from prosperity to arrogance, 
and the subsequent nemesis. Again the trumpets and drums return; 
this time the full chorus replies with a cry to the Lamb of God for 
peace. Slowly the Spirit of Peace seems to descend and spread__ 


r 


ki 


ne 


thrcugh the whole of space, and the work ends in childlike calm. Ra 


It may be said that these interruptions are due to Beethoven’s purely 
musical need of contrast within the vast structure of this movement. 
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So they are; but music and life are one, the needs and facts of the 
one and of the other are interdependent. 

In discussing the later quartets and sonatas, Herr Riezler brings 
out more fully than has, I think, been done before, the strong 
influence of Modal music in Beethoven’s last period. Modal music 
is that written in the ancient plain-song modes which were in use 
till the end of the 16th century. The most important characteristic 
of the modes (as opposed to our modern scales) ts that they lack 
that firm finality which is so strongly evident in the “‘perfect 
cadence’’ of the classical period. Modal music seems to float in the 
air without a firm foundation. This is at once a limitation and a 
virtue: a limitation in that it makes it practically impossible to write 
a long movement without monotony (Beethoven never continues in 
a modal tonality for a whole mcvement), a virtue by reason of the 
strange unearthly spirituality which it produces. Speaking of the 
tendency toward spiritualisation in Beethoven’s. later works, Herr 
Riezler says: 

“Only by a detailed analysis would it be possible to show this convincingly, 
and in particular to show that even in the movements of its greatest power 
and weight of expression this music is leavened with spiritualising elements. 
One of the commonest and most important cases in which this happens is 
that of the perfect cadences, whcse function as the pillars supporting the 
edifice was always specially emphasised in his earlier, monumental style, but 
which is now very often disguised. . . . We see much the same thing in 
Michelangelo’s Capella Paolina frescoes, in which we should expect the 
figures, overflowing as they are with strength and vigour, to be standing with 
their feet firmly planted on the ground. Yet so far from any such firm stance 
being emphasised, it is altogether absent, with the result that the figures seem 
to be floating in mid-air. The same applies to those in Rembrandt’s Prodigal 


Son, and to the cliffs in the last scene of Goethe’s Faust, Part II, which ‘lean 
upon the billowing forest.’ ” 


Anyone anxious to understand something of the greatness of Beet- 
hoven, and through him—as through any other great man—to arrive 
at a greater sensitiveness to the mystery of life itself, would do well 
to read this book. Herr Riezler, who has, I should judge, been well 
served by his translator, wisely includes a glossary of the technical 
terms which are inescapable in a careful account of the facts of 
musical experience. W. B. WORDSWORTH 


The Making of Democracy 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY. Being the Army Debates (1647-9) with 
Supplementary Documents. Edited by A. S. P. Woodhouse 
(Dent) 18s. 

Ir is not really surprising that Magna Carta should be the docu- 

“ment best known (by name at least) of ali the annals of English 

history. The Big Charter was a guarantee for oligarchs, and we are 

after all an oligarchic country. But if we have any hope of passing 
from oligarchy to democracy it is time we chose another canon for 
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schcol children to be examined on. The great charters for democrats 
are the so-called Cromwellian Constitutions, and the democrat’s 
catechism is to be found in the debates of the Roundhead officers at 
Putmey, which are now made available for the first time in this book. 
For the first time! Every Macaulayan schoolboy knows that the 
funcamentals of democracy were debated at Putney in the fall of 
164%. Every historian knows that Sir Charles Firth edited the text 
in kis Clarke Papers from the manuscript in the library of 
Worcester College. But the Clarke Papers, buried in four Camden 
Socety volumes, have been out of print for decades, and we have 
had to wait till this year for the first accessible, readable text. No 
wonder the epithet ‘‘academic’’ has become a term of abuse. Pro- 
fesser Woodhouse has done the best thing to rescue it from the 
escadists since . . . since Laski talked of publishing an edition of 
the Levellers’ pamphlets. 

What men they were, those Puritan officers! Country gentlemen 
and merchants—bourgeois the whole lot of them—-who could fight 
for ive years against Privilege and, having won, could debate for 
four more years—debate without rancour, malice or hurry until they 
had found a settlement which would square with their conception 
of natural and divine law, with English custom and with a Christian 
conscience. Their characters emerge from these pages with the 
clarity and inevitability of protagonists in a Shakespearean tragedy. 
Cromwell, the tragic hero, knowing that the voice of conscience 
abardons him who has power as surely as it urges a man on to 
assume it. Ireton, the greatest ‘‘Roman’’ of them all, believing that 
order and peace are based upon property. 

My opinion stands good, that it ought to be a distribution amongst the 
fFxed and settled people of this nation. It’s more prudent and safe, and more 
upon this ground of right for it to be so. 

Fer Ireton saw that universal suffrage does not necessarily lead 
to d2mocracy but perchance to demagogy. 

I remember there were many workings and revolutions, as we have heard, 
i2 the Roman Senate; and there was never a confusion that did appear (and 
that indeed was come to) till the State came to know this kind of distribu- 
ton of election. That is how.the people’s voices were bought and sold, and that 
ty the poor; and thence it came that he that was the richest man, and the 


ran of some considerable power among the soldiers, and one they resolved 
cn, made himself universal dictator. 


Rainborough, the simple-minded democrat, simple enough con- 
tinually to put first things. first. 

Rainborough stands out from these pages as one of the greatest 
champions of popular rights in all our history. He deserves a place 
in tre Valhalla where Cobbett rides. His sayings should supplant the 
outworn aphorisms of the class-room canons (‘‘England expects .. .”’ 
“It is a far, far better thing . . .’’) on the fresh lips of the school 
chilcren. They are easy to memorise, as well as memorable. ‘‘THE 
POOREST HE THAT IS IN ENGLAND HATH A LIFE TO 
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LIVE, AS THE GREATEST HE.” Let that be the first. And the 
second: ‘‘I do think that the poorest man in England is not at all 
bound, in a strict sense, to that government that he hath not had a 
voice to put himself under.’’ And the third—has it not a contem- 
porary ring?—‘‘Sir, I see that it is impossible to have liberty but 
all property must be taken away.” 

One could quote to the length of Professor Woodhouse’s 478 
pages. He has compiled not one book here but three: first the Army 
Debates from the Clarke MSS; then the letters and pamphlets which 
form a background to these debates, and which for some reason he 
prints at the end as an Appendix; then a series of documents, from 
Luther to Milton and William Dell, illustrating Puritan views on 
Liberty. My only quarrel is with this last-named section. Much of it 
is scarcely pertinent, and much that is pertinent has been omitted— 
for instance, the best of the Levelling pamphlets by Lilburne, 
Overton, Winstanley and the rest. But for these we must wait for 
Professor Laski. 

Meanwhile, congratulations to Professor Woodhouse. And if any- 
one in despair at the lack of true democracy in England to-day 
begins to doubt whether there has ever been a democratic tradition 
in this country, he has only to turn to this book for reassurance. 

J. H.J. 


Topical Drama 


ON THE FRONTIER. By W. H. Auden and C. Isherwood (Faber) 6s. 


On the Frontier will come as a disappointment to many people. 
The first play of the series to which it belongs, The Dance of Death, 
““‘showed us modern civilisation cracking up internally through lack 
of vitality, and the effect was in its way convincing. The Dog 
Beneath the Skin presented us with some marvellous poetic choruses, 
an exciting adventure plot and satire of a genuine and amusing kind, 
enough to satisfy even those whe had no use for the Marxist back- 
ground. In The Ascent of F6, probably the best of the series, there 
was intense psychological realism, some sublime poetry and a new 
use of the Greek hamartia. But in this production, On the Frontier, 
there is little poetry, very ordinary psychology (though quite good), 
satire hardly equal to that in the Dog, little vitality and not even 
that sense of ‘‘getting somewhere” which often retrieves a drama. 
What ts also unfortunate, although beside the point, is that the crisis 
last autumn queered the pitch for a melodrama of this kind. The 
problem of war came so close up then that an imaginary descrip- 
' tion, unless intensely charged wita poetry, must inevitably seem thin 
y comparison. 
- The play presents a pseudo-democratic state Ostnia and a.Fascist 
Westland gradually brewing up for a war. The workers are hope- 
lessly devitalised, the middle classes totally misled, and all and 
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sundry are in the hands of the finance-capitalists Valerian and Stahl. 
Valerian, in particular, is shown as a modern example of machia- 
vell-an virtù, artistic in a detached way, completely amoral, and out 
for absolute power. The Fascist, ‘‘Leader’’ is simply his tool-and a 
weak tool at that; a victim, rather than creator, of*.circumstances. 
The play focuses on two families, one from- each side, in which the. 
older people reflect the unchanging nationalist bourgeoisie, the 
younger, Anna and Eric (who are in love), a newer more question- 
ing generation. There are the usual psychological misfits, the sex- 
starved spinster who adores the ‘‘Leader,’’ a “‘shoot ‘em all’” colonet 
and a completely natural and therefore sensible ‘‘ne’er-do-weel.’’ 

The original feature of the play, and a very good one, is that the 
two families are shown side by side on the stage front making 
opp2site comments on identical issues. War breaks out as a result 
of z bomb explosion which both sides impute to the other, and the 
usual events follow. Eric becomes a pacifist, Anna a hospital nurse, 
and ruin gradually spreads. Finally, the bourgeoisie begin to doubt 
the validity of their own nationalism, the workers tire of the war 
and the soldiers fraternise in the trenches. In the revolution that 
now breaks cut Valerian, unmoved to the end, is shot by a ‘‘storm- 
trocper’’ who had a personal grievance against him. Eric is 
wounded on a barricade and is taken to the very hospital where Anna, 
stricken by the plague, is herself dying. They die side by side, 
acknowledging the need for violent action in a revolutionary situa- 
tion and confident of the eventual liberation of mankind. 

As a drama it is highly probable that On the Frontier will be more 
effective on the stage than the Ascent of F6, as the construction is 
in general excellent. It contains, with its close-up of two hostile 
famalies, ample scope for irony and pathos, and there are several 
good situations—the iron ‘‘Leader’’ turning hysterical, Valerian / 
defving the storm-trooper and the “‘loyal’’ spinster shunned by her 
‘‘lozal’’ relations after catching the plague. The whole action is 
carried along swiftly with a brisk and witty dialogue which never 
fail- for a moment. Yet the play is unsatisfying and leaves the reader 
in the end totally at a loss what to believe. If, for example, it is the 
idezi of human freedom which converts Eric from pacifism to war 
and the ‘‘necessary murder,’’ then where is this human freedom and 
whe embodies it in this play? We may pass over the storm-trooper 
whe shoots Valerian for personal spite, and we may even pass over 
the workers whose intentions need not be clear. But what precisely 
does Eric mean by freedom, and what new society does he want, 
whether a communist state. without a dictatorship, or a capitalism 
cleensed of people like Valerian, or a modified democracy, or pre- 
cisdy what? The quite moving poetry-at the end, which sums up 
the feeling of the play, is too vague, compared with the closing 
scere of The Ascent of F6, to be really effective and looks indeed = 
uncommonly like a Christian hymn to a better world. But if we are 
going to be asked to commit the “necessary murder’’ we might as 
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well know to what end and be quite clear in our mind about it. 
The difficulty with Mr. W. H. Auden is, I think, something like 

this. He believes in human freedom as a higher form of natural 
freedom and he has proclaimed this belief in some fine poetry. In 
the world as we have it to-day, the only revolutionary area seems 
to be the Marxist class struggle, where control of production, not 
human freedom, is the immediate major issue. Yet he is forced to 
use this background in the absence of any other, and for once it has 
played him false. When the authors say: 

For truth shail flower and Error explode 

And the people be free to choose their own road 
they present a problem they cannot solve on the lines adopted. 
Neither truth nor error nor freedom come out clearly in this play. 
There is no reason why they should, of course, except that the play 
does happen to depend on its ethos quite a lot. F. MCRACHRAN 


Is Pacifism Contemptible ? 


STUDIES IN A DYING CULTURE. By Christopher Caudwell (Bodley 


Ye 


Head) ros. 6d. 

Tue late Christopher Caudwell, who was killed in Spain at the 
age of 29 on February rath, 1938, was a rare bird: an English 
Marxist writer- who had a real grasp of the basic principles of his 
creed. That is to say, Marxism had evidently meant for him an 
intellectual revolution. In my opinion this intellectual revolution is 
necessary to the understanding of modern society, whether we call 
it capitalist or bourgeois or machine, or all three. The substance of 
this intellectual revolution is the acknowledgment that the individual, 
as conceived by bourgeois society, is an illusion: the free person of 
liberal and democratic idealism is, in fact, a slave to a complex of 
relations of production which he does not control as an individual, 
and which society does not control for him. The effort to control 
those productive relations by the only means by which they can be 
controlled, that is by society as a whole, is Socialism. 

Caudwell, in this book, makes a violent onslaught upon pacifists, 
whom he regards as the victims, par excellence, of the bourgeois 
illusion. Instead of realising that the freely acting individual in 
modern society is a figment of the bourgeois mind, the pacifist, says 
Caudwell, believes that the individual is everything and that he has 
only to assert his own individuality—his own individual abhorrence 
of violence—for society to be saved. But in fact the violence which 
the pacifist repudiates is integral to the structure of the society in 
which he lives. 

“The fact that one participates passively in bourgeois economy, that one 
does not oneself wield the bludgeon or fire the cannon, so far from being a 
defence, really makes one’s position more disgusting, just as a fence is more 


unpleasant than a burglar, or a pimp than a prostitute. The bourgeois pacifist 
occupies perhaps the most ignoble place of a man in any civilisation.” 
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That unpleasant indictment is, I think, substantially justified—as 
ageinst the bourgeois pacifist. But the bourgeois pacifist, in the 
stract sense, is not the typical pacifist to-day. And it is advisable to 
be clear about that. 

The fact is that we are all members of bourgeois society to-day: 
anc in so far as any of-us are pacifists we are bourgeois pacifists. 
So also English communists are bourgeois communists; and English 
Christians bourgeois Christians. They cannot be otherwise, simply 
because the society wherein they exist, and to which they owe their: 
existence, is a bourgeois society. But if we use the epithet “‘bour- 
gecis’’ in this sense, it has no relevant meaning. If, however, 
soc alists and communists, by the fact of their adherence to those 
creeds, are to be reckoned as anti-bourgeois, then it is probably 
true that the great majority of pacifists to-day are anti-bourgeois 
pacifists: because they are socialists. Not that there do not exist 
moze ‘‘pacifists’’ than I care to think about who look upon our 
present world as a very nice world if only there were no war; and 
stil more who‘are far from really understanding to what extent 
covert violence is the staple of bourgeois society. Nevertheless, it is 
substantially true that most pacifists are more or less socialists 
to-day. They do, dimly or clearly, understand that the only basis of 
durable peace is a revolutionary change in that perverted property- 
system upon which the productive relations of bourgeois society 
depend. 

The real problem is how to achieve that social revolution. Unfor- 
tunately, Caudwell does not help us here. When it comes to the 
poiat, he simply rattles off the familiar communist creed. I believe in 
“the path of proletarian revolution and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, followed by the withering away of the State.’’ That may 
have been very comforting to him; but it has singularly little,- 
relevance to any probable development in a democratic country. ` 
Caudwell, like most modern Marxists, simply gets rid of the whole 
proplem. Somehow, at some time, there would be a proletarian 
revolution: that was enough for him. How would it come about? 
“Twere to consider too curiously to consider so.” 

Eut anyone who does try seriously to consider this problem—of 
persuading the working class to struggle for a social revolution— 
ma~ reach the conclusion that pacifism is the most likely way toward 

“Indeed, that is easy enough to prove—theoretically, But that 
doesn’t make things easier for the pacifist who is a socialist. He is 
still embedded in bourgeois society: he can loosen himself only in 
imagination. He can effectively disengage himself only when the 
fabric of society begins to crack. That may be a long while yet. 
And during that time it really is not enough to comfort oneself with 
chanting: “I believe in the proletarian revolution . . .”” As more and* 
more generous hearts come to see the futility of that, Christianity 
ma” come to its own. J.-M. M. 
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The Taming of Power 


POWER: A NEW SOCIAL ANALYSIS. By Bertrand Russel (Allen and 
Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

Ir there are certain pages of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s book, Power, 
which seem rather empty, that is merely to say that we have now 
sunk to a depth at which the restatement of the obvious is the first 
duty of intelligent men. It is not merely that at present the rule of 
naked force obtains almost everywhere. Probably that has always 
been the case. Where this age differs from those immediately pre- 
ceding it is that a liberal intelligentsia is lacking. Bully-worship, 
under various disguises, has become a universal religion, and such 
truisms as that a machine-gun is still a machine-gun even when a 
“good” man is squeezing the trigger—and that in effect is what 
Mr. Russell is saying—have turned into heresies which it is actually 
becoming dangerous to utter. 


The most interesting part of Mr. Russell’s book is the earlier 
chapters in which he analyses the various types of power—-priestly, 
oligarchical, dictatorial and so forth. In dealing with the contem- 
porary situation he is less satisfactory, because like all liberals he 
is better at pointing out what is desirable than at explaining how to 
achieve it. He sees clearly enough that the essential problem of 
to-day is ‘‘the taming of power” and that no system except democ- 
racy can be trusted to save us from unspeakable horrors. Also that 
democracy has very little meaning without approximate economic 
equality and an educational system tending to promote tolerance and 
toughmindedness. But unfortunately he does not tell us how we are 
to set about getting these things; he merely utters what amounts to 
a pious hope that the present state of things will not endure. He is 
inclined to point to the past; all tyrannies have. collapsed sooner or 
later, and ‘“‘there is no reason to suppose (Hitler) more permanent 
than his predecessors.” 


Underlying this is the idea that common sense always wins in the 
end. And yet the peculiar horror of the present moment is that we 
cannot be sure that this is so. It is quite possible that we are 
descending into an age in which two and two will make five when 
the Leader says so. Mr. Russell points out that the huge system of 
organised lying upon which the dictators depend keeps their 
followers out of contact with reality and therefore tends to put them 
at a disadvantage as against those who know the facts. This is true 
so far as it goes, but it does not prove that the slave-society at which 
the dictators are aiming will be unstable. It is quite easy to imagine 
a state in which the ruling caste deceive their followers without 
deceiving themselves. Dare anyone be sure that something of the 
kind is not coming into existence already? One has only to think 
of the sinister possibilities of the radio, State-controlled education 
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and so forth, to realise that ‘‘the truth is great and will prevail” . 
is a prayer rather than an axiom. i 

Ar. Russell is one of the most readable of living writers,.and it 
is very reassuring to know that he exists. So long as he and a few 
otters like him are alive and out of jail, we know that the world is 
still sane in parts. He has rather an eclectic mind, he is capable of 
saying shallow things and profoundly interesting things in alternate 
sertences, and sometimes, even in this book, he is. less serious than 
his subject deserves. But he has an essentially decent intellect, a kind 
of intellectual chivalry which is far rarer than mere cleverness. Few 
pecple during the past thirty years have been so consistently imper- 
vicus to the fashionable bunk of the moment. In a time of universal 
pamic and lying he is a good person to make contact with. 
Fo- that reason this book, though it is not so good as Freedom and 
Orzanisation, is very well worth reading. GEORGE ORWELL i 


Mediæval England 


SOCIAL LIFE IN BRITAIN FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION. 
Compiled by G. G. Coulton (Cambridge University Press) 12s. 6d. 
HIS reprint is the first cheap edition of Dr. Coulton’s social study 
of Merry England—used here in the original meaning given it by 
Henry of Huntingdon as ‘‘Engelond ful of pley, fremen well worthy 
to leye.” Dr. Coulton’s aim in compiling his survey was to let our 
forefathers speak for themselves on all the main questions of the 
day. As a result, the gap in time is bridged and we share experiences. ` 
We are on spiritual terms with men and women in a world unbounded 
by temporary social conditions, which take their due importance as 
a medium only. Extracts are chosen from the literature of various 
countries (many being translated here for the first time) and these 
have the intimate value of a personal diary, in which each entry is 
freshly felt by its writer. The mixture of minds is salient. We learn 
of “he fight for science; of agitation for the emancipation of women 
by William of Ockham, who complained that no General Council of 
Christ could be properly represented without both sexes; medizval 
Grub Street has a familiar smell; the first Poor Law is mooted; and 
the: Venetian Envoy’s report to Rome in 1500 makes us realise that 
‘to zee ourselves as others see us is as stringent a medicine as ever: 
“the English are great lovers of themselves and no other world but England; 
and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that he looks like an 
Englishman.” l 
It is reviving to hear of Higden’s model student (whose knees are as 
hardi as the soles of his feet from kneeling). His constancy has rich 
testimony: 
“He ferde as the olyve tree that holdeth to itself the bitterness in the rynde, 


and heldeth out to the other the swetnes of the oyle, so he was hard to hym- 
‘self and estiliche and goodliche to other men.’” ' 
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This same Ralph Higden (the monk of St. Werburgh’s) admits 
‘(although to his grief) that old wives in Wales turn into hares to 
steal milk: and that men go to St. Patrick to be insured against 
. “ Hell; but he’ writes from the reality of his own experiencing when he 
adds “that if a man is verray repentant at his life’s ende—he shall 
have ‘the bliss of heaven—-though he never hear of St. Patrick!” 
It is interesting to learn that William of Malmesbury considered 
‘the Battle ‘of -Hastings was a ‘‘melancholy havoc of our dear 
country?’ because it changed the peace-policy of the Angles: 
‘who in the first years of their errival were barbarians in their look and 
manners, warlike in their usages, heathens in their rights; but, after em- 
bracing the faith of Christ, by degrees, and in process of time, from the peace 
they enjoyed, regarding arms only m a ia light, they gave their whole 
. attention to religion.” 
Of the 40. illustrations mention must he made in particular of the 
lovely: frontispiece of a photogravure of a leaf of a. Book of Hours, 
Y and also,of The Picnic (reproduced from a fifteenth century MS) 
.which accompanies the delightful appreciation of early summer in 
nee . 
‘fin the first days of jolly May . . . God! how, fair was the season! The air 
was clear and windless and serene, and the nightingales sang aloud, rejoicing 
us with their melody. Clear and fresh was the morn, and we came to a thorn 


bush all wbite with blossom; lance-high it stood, with fair green shade 
beneath. 


The Best on the Book-stall 


Ir is impossible properly’to review at the time of their appearance 

all the important books that are brought along on the publishing 

~w4 spate ` which occurs every autumn. Some of the following we hope 
to notice more fully when space permits: 


7 Selected Mystical Writings of Wiliam Law, by Stephen Hobhouse 
{Daniel) 8s. 6d. Of Law and his teacher Jacob Boehme Hobhouse 
writes: ‘‘They have been one of the chief fountains of inspiration 
and enjoyment in the life of the present writer.” This lovingly- 
produced book will be regard as indispensable to students of William 
Blake. Mr. Lawrence Hanson has written a long, authoritative and 
very fully documented Life of S. T. Coleridge: The Early Years, 
1772-1800 . (Allen and Unwin) 21s. which is far more readable and 
exciting than most novels. ‘‘Pantisocracy’’ is easily derided, but 
every young social revolutionary who has a spark of sincerity in him 
still thinks after the fashion of Coleridge and his friends, and our 
Communities and Bruderhofs will find that they are repeating the 
experience of men who went before them. To read Mr. Hanson’s 
engrossing tale is to fall in love afresh with the great-natured, — 
~ generous-hearted, myriad-minded giant among men, S. T. Coleridge. 
Background to Modern Science (Cambridge University Press)—Ten 
Lectures by Cambridge «Scientists of the calibre of Rutherford, 
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Heldane, Eddington, Bragg and Ryle—is chiefly concerned with 
scEntific discovery during the past forty years. Very different, and 
much longer in its purview, is the glance back over the reactions of 
meénkind to the ideas of war and peace made by Rose Macaulay and 
Deniel George. Their Anthology starts at about 500 B.c. and con- 
cledes with reactions to the September crisis: a truly prodigious 
assembly of opinions on mortal conflict and its necessity, showing 
clearly enough that mankind has been AU in a Maze (Collins) 6s., at 
any rate since the Flood. The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in 
Pcetry, by Amiya Chakravarty (Oxford University Press) 7s. 6d. is 
a ceal study of modern poetry in the sense that it is concerned with 
the profundities and their relevance to modern ideas. It seems to put 
Mr. Louis MacNeice’s Modern Poetry (Oxford University Press) 
ys 6d. into an inferior and rather egotistical category, though Mr. 
MacNeice’s meditations on his own experience of poetry will be 
interesting to young people. Autobiography of a sort particularly . 

_inweresting to our readers is Separate Star by Francis Foster 
(Gollancz) 12s. 6d., which tells of the evolution of a war-time, soldier 
into Roman Catholic and thence to Nestorian priest. Those who are 
in*erested in efforts towards creative living should read this book 
ari not be put off by the journalese which afflicts the earlier chapters. 
M-. Middleton Murry has made a collection of essays from ‘‘Peace 
News” and “The Adelphi”? under the title The Pledge of Peace 
(Eerbert Joseph) 3s. 6d. This is the book to put into the hands of 
those who think that pacifism is an escapist philosophy: it contains 
sone fundamental thinking and the signs of transition inescapable 
frem any work of Mr. Murry’s. Right up to date is The Crisis and 
Democracy, by J. Eric Fenn (Student Christian Movement) 1s., a 
fire example of responsible thinking upon the political and the 
reigious problems raised by the deep issues with which we have’™ 
recently been confronted. A work of historical and political impor- 
tance is The Rise and Growth of the Congress, by C. F. Andrews 
ard Girija Mookerjee (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. With this book in 
hand anyone interested in Indian administration need no longer rely 
or his own memory or imperfect Press reports concerning the evolution 
of Congress. The veracity of C. F. Andrews is always unimpeachable. 
Finally a little book of poems, Nostalgia For No Known Place, by 
Czmeron Cathie (Roger Ingram) 3s. 6d. should not be entirely 
m ssed. We have not heard of Mr. Cathie before, but we hope to 
again, for he has brevity, humour and sensibility: if life woke faith 
in him he would be a poet. 


ERRATUM—PAGE 1g1: Yy 
Fist line of Lord Dunsany’s poem should read : 
“And were you pleased?” they asked of Helen in Hell. 
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N the practical confusion of the world to-day, thought, to serve 

its. purpose, should struggle for simplicity. For the fact that 

we live in a world ruled by ideologies is itself warning to us 

that thought according to the present fixity of ideas is insuffi- 

’ cient: the task is to think in the terms of the realities that are 
obscured by these ideologies. 

What, for example, is the most obvious cause of the failure 
of the Russian revolution to attain its avowed objects. One 
simple, though incomplete, answer is the failure of the rest of 
Europe to accept a form of government pacific in essence. Had 
the rest of Europe been capable of rising to the height of the 
Communist argument the Soviet would not have been compelled 
to retire upon nationalism and disrupt its own spiritual unity, 
making Trotsky and Stalin symbols of the cleavage. For Com- 
munism and Nationalism are contradictions, and the effort to 
maintain the second nullifies the effort to produce the first. 

“A National-Communism instead of bringing international peace 
has produced its contrary, Fascism, and the philosophy that 
argues that what has transpired was inevitable does not under- 
stand the implications of true Communism which, to be itself, 
must be a synthesis of the contraries and not the thesis of an 
antithesis. Russian Communism must, therefore, have been 
lacking’ in some essential element, or the governments of Italy, 

_ France, Germany, Britain and China, for example, would not 

| be what they are to-day. 

The simple truth is that what was lacking was the power to 
deal with enemies, a power always to be esteemed by its distance 
from. the headman’s block. In a word, killing capitalists may 
dislodge capitalism, but it does not destroy it. Expropriation is 
not identical with ‘‘liquidation.’’ Barbarism in a good cause does 
not lead to Communism, but to barbarism. Hence we shall argue 

„~ that Russia is, in large measure, the author of her own isola- 
\ tion ; for mortal fear of Bolshevism was created, in minds not 
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wholly ignorant or self-interested, by the deeds done after the 
Russian revolution in the name'of liberty. For the obsessional 
fear which haunts Europe to-day the Soviet must bear its full 
share of initial responsibility. 

What the peoples of Europe seek now is not the slavery of a 
cas.~iron ideology, whether Communist or Fascist, but the liberty 
of zeal, federation. The question that faces us all is whether 
weare going to achieve a Federated Europe after an ideological 
waz has brought Europe to destitution, or whether the peoples 
corcerned have enough imagination, patience, endurance and 
prescience to labour incessantly with the deliberate intention of 
maxing a continent into a community. 

This will involve Socialism on an international scale. 
(Sccialists must pardon the tautology.) Capitalism has pro- 
cla med its bankruptcy to all the world by the creation of this 
new race called Refugees. They are the product of Capitalism 
masked as ‘‘National-Socialism’’ and the mere fact of their 
expulsion ‘is proof enough that Nationalism and Capitalism are 
inextricably allied. But these refugees, could we but see it, are 
the true harbingers of a Federated States of Europe that time will 
yet bring to birth. Their actuality is at onte a sign of the 
degredation to which civilisation has sunk, and an assurance 
thet life demonstrates to us in real terms the forms of its growth, 
making our acceptance of the forms determined by growth 
acceptance of the true way of life. 

War or submission to the process of federation is then the 


oa 


alternative before us. The ghastly Spanish war is an example ~~ 


of the wrong way to attempt to resolve the problem, for the ` 
avoidance of waris the first essential, War means breakdown, 
ani to say that war achieves nothing is, to-day, to understate the 
truth, because war to-day inevitably achieves the opposite of 
its intent. And this is not surprising, for manifestly the more 
nearly persons and things live, the more disastrous must conflict 
be-to them. Their proximity necessitates concord. Hostility at 
a million miles is innocuous : conflict between the parts of dwinit 
is -uinous. The peoples of the world are neighbours now as they 
haye never been before; fess than ever therefore should we ask 
the question ‘‘Who is my neighbour ?”’ Federation is the lesson 
we must learn if we would avoid mutual destruction: That is why 
peace is all-important and patience in ‘its’ pursuit to-day the 
hizhest virtue of statesmanship..- > 

The immediate clue to the problem is these refugees. Let the 
democracies solve the refugee problem : let England recover the 
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moral initiative she lost at Versailles, and buy life in the shape of 
refugees instead of death in the shape of armaments, and the 
problem of European federation will begin to solve itself. The 
actuality of democracy will become apparent : we shall discover 
its doctrine by doing its works. Then hope and not ruin will 
beckon us because we shall have put the value of real and actual 
human life in front of thé value, real or imaginary, of any and 
every ideology. : : 

We need to begin at once to be newly, creatively active: to 
cease from thinking in terms of the comparative utility of the 
wholly destructive activities which are now bemusing us and 
masquerading as ways to peace and security. No matter in how 
seemingly feeble a fashion we begin this work of human salvage 
and reinstatement, let us begin, knowing that this is, the way of 

> our salvation. For the forms of life grow to more life, while the 
forms of death only increase corruption. M. P. 


' 


Valedictory 


MR. T. S. Evtor’s quarterly review The Criterion has pub- 
lished its last number. The fact is aş significant as it is 
regrettable; for there is nothing to take.its place and its demise 
creates a gap not only in the cultural life of this country but in 
the relations between the intelligentsia of the Continental and 
English-speaking peoples. The moral to be drawn from its 
disappearance at this moment is that humane discourse. perforce 
comes to an end when ‘‘the brute and boist’rous force of violent 
men’’ creates a universal clamour. Indeed, the extinction of 
The Criterion recalls the speech of Sir Edward Grey at the out- 
break of the Great War when he pictured the lights of Europe 
going out one by one. We have the foreboding of a period 
coming to an end, and of sensibility rightly aware that at a time 
CŒ when all values will be tested in the crucibles of suffering and 

endurance, normal discourse upon. those matters which form the 
Spiritual currency : of peaceable times is no longer possible. 
Religion becomes politics—to the loss of religion, to the gain 
of ‘politics: an occurrence, illustrated im these times by the 
persons of Pastor Niemöller and the late Canon Sheppard. 

The occasion is Qne that. permits us to express our lastin 
indebtedness to Mr. Eliot for a long day’s work on behalf of 
that criticism which is a niaintenance of the standards of civilised 
iving. Had his services to literature been confined to The 
Criterton they would have been sufficient to put his name on the 
Honours List of a country rich enough to confer honour. 
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JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


THE TASK OF DEMOCRACY 


HE universalism inherent in democracy is the ethico- 

political counterpart of the economic universalism which 
is innerent in capitalist industrial life-production. As capitalism 
canrot continue to be competitive without destroying itself, so 
democracy cannot be imperialistic without destroying itself : 
the classical example is the fate of the Athenian empire. But 
anci2znt democracy and modern democracy are different things, 
and the relevant example of the inherent contradiction between 
democracy and imperialism is the British “‘empire,’’ which is. 
in fact substantially a federation of democracies. In no other 
form. could it continue to exist, as the American revolution 
showed. So the last major imperial problem that besets us is 
the democratisation of India. On the other hand, the only kind 
of empire of which Nazi Germany is capable is an empire of 
subjugation, not of colonisation. But—psychologically—the 
ver}. cult of racial mysticism by which Germany has made itself 
powerful is a fatal impediment (even if no others existed) to its 
achteving an empire of subjugation. For even a fanatical Nazi 
is bound to feel that other races exist in their own right, and, 
are n the last resort unannihilable. Viable empire depends upon 
the capacity for assimilation—cultural and racial. The con- 
sciously exclusive racial unity is sterile as an imperial race. Its 
potency is not constructive, but destructive. Therefore, either 
Germany will fail completely to create an empire, or in the 
meesure to which it succeeds it will be compelled to abandon its 
exc uSiveness. 

The mistake of Europe is to be afraid of Germany. Granted 
thar Germany’s technical powers of destruction are now 
treriendous, her power of spiritual attraction is nil. Even if 
she provoked an international war—and without her provoca- 
tior there will not be one—and supposing she were victorious 
in it, she would be infinitely less able to consolidate her victory 
thay were the allied democracies after the war of 1914-18. Prac- 
tically, by far the best thing England and France could do 
would be to reduce their armaments to the level required for 
pol.ce duties only, and to summon up sufficient faith in their 
poLtical systems and their cultures to suffer Germany to do her r 
worst. The worst that Germany could do would be singularly 
litte in coniparison with the harm the democracies are inflicting 
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upon themselves by the diversion of the greater part of their 
productive powers into instruments of destruction. If they could 
but find in themselves sufficient faith to devote one-half of those 
squandered powers of production to the realisation of some sub- 
stantial social justice—to the filling of the democratic form 
with a democratic content—they would do more in a year to 
paralyse the German menace than they will do in twenty spent 
in piling -up armaments, which they do not desire to use. 
What we need therefore is a positive faith in democracy, not 
as a mere machine of government (for it is certainly not more 
but rather less efficient than its totalitarian rival) but as the 
political expression. of the profound and enduring principle 
that the true end of man is responsible freedom. Positive faith 
in democracy consists in the power to recognise that this is the 


. vital principle of democracy, and to distinguish this clearly 


amid the inertias under which it is obscured and smothered in 
actual democracy, wherein only a small minority behave with the 
conscious responsibility of freedom. In the degree to which 
democracy becomes aware of its own essence, it will see its goal 
amid the confusions of policy which now threaten it. Historically, 
we need to understand that democracy is only at the beginning 
of its evolution, not at the end of it. It is a political experiment, 
or an emergence in the bio-political evolutionary process. 
Modern democracy is barely fifty years old, and it is a sturdy 
plant only in those nations which have shown themselves 
capable of political revolution. But at the best it is a mere 
sapling. And at the present moment it is in a situation of extra- 
ordinary danger. Largely owing to the fearful failure of democ- 
racy in 1918 to be conscious of its own responsibility and loyal. 
to its own inherent universalism, a powerful anti-democratic 
movement has sprung into existence, deliberately repudiating 
the principle on which democzacy is based, and owing to that 
repudiation, strong in destructive potentiality. The threat to 
democracy is terribly insidious, because democracy seems to be 
compelled, in its own defence, to follow the anti-democratic 
countries in the organisation of totalitarian destruction. The 
initiative seems to have passed to the anti-democracies. 

This is a fatal condition for the democracies. At all costs they 
must keep the moral initiative. If they lose it, they are merely 
dragged passive and uncom prehending behind the chariot: 


wheels of destruction and death, both for the national 


macrocosm and the individual microcosm. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
action at Munich may be truly interpreted only as an instinctive 
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attempt to regain the moral initiative for democracy. But the 
atteript was instinctive merely; it was not strengthened and 
puriied by the imaginative reason. Hence the effect has been 
praccically weakened not only by calling for intensive and 
indiscriminate rearmament, but by a striking failure to make 
an articulate appeal to the moral imagination of the world. We 
are n0t suggesting that any of Mr. Chamberlain’s rival poli- 
ticians would have done better; on the contrary, we believe 
they would have done far worse. But it is imperative that the 
resp.te won for international peace should be used to achieve 
a fac deeper understanding of the situation, and a realisation 
that opportunism is not enough: an unremitting effort must 
be made to grasp, and strengthen our hold upon, the moral 
initiative. | , 

Tre optimum of moral initiative on behalf of democracy con- 
sists in my conviction, in a complete withdrawal from the arma- 
ments race, proceeding from the simultaneous acknowledgment, 
first that the vital principle of democracy—the effort to imple- 
mert in political institutions the Christian reverence for the 
individual person—is directly assailed by participation in totali- 
tarian war, and second, that the strength of the anti-democracies 
derives from the fear which has been exploited to induce their 
citizens to surrender their responsible freedom. But one must 
accept the fact that the democracies are not prepared for this, 
and that nothing less than a mighty rebirth of Christianity will 
suffice to prepare them for it: a renewal, in millions of indi-  . 
vidual lives, of the actual experience that ‘‘perfect love casts out wf 
feai.” God forbid that we should put.this aside as a dream. It ~ 
is to be laboured for, every day, by those who know thar it is 
true. But we have to acknowledge that it-is not practical politics 
in 7939. We are not ready to take the optimum moral initiative. 

Eut; once we realise that that is the optimum moral initiative 
we have a clue to the kind and quality of the moral initiative 
we must take, in the realm of practical: politics. It must be a 
geruine moral initiative directed manifestly towards the good, 
and it must involve a sacrifice. Ne initiative for good can be 
taken without sacrifice. And the democracies need to make it 
clear that they are prepared to make some. real sacrifice for the 
good. We need a policy which indicates: plainly to ourselves 
and to the world ‘that we know where we wish to go, and that 
we are trying to go there. Two such opportunities of a practical 4 
mcral initiative seem obvious. The first is that we should pledge ~ 
ourselves by a solemn: declaration that, under no circumstances, 
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however desperate, will we resort to the use of the bombing 
aeroplane upon the territories of another nation, because we 
believe that the indiscriminate ‘slaughter it necessitates is 
intolerable to the civilised conscience. We may be bombed, 
but we will not bomb. The Second is to recognise that the 
democracies have a responsibility for the refugees from totali- 
tarian persecution, and to’declare that we are prepared to take 
our just share, proportionate to our: resourcés, of the sacrifice 
involved in securing to them an opportunity to live; that we 
expect that the other democracies will, in concert with us, accept 
their share of the responsibility. But we do not propose to make 
our action conditional upon theirs. If they will not join us in 
apportioning the refugees; we will fix our fair share ourselves 
and go ahead. 

Such a resumption of the moral initiative which, in times 
past, it possessed by the mere fact of being democracy, is 
necessary to democracy to-day. Until twenty years ‘ago. the 
position was unchallenged that democracy was the highest form 
of political society. It was the failure of the fact to fulfil the 
form—ignobly manifest at Versailles—that led to the over- 
throw of democracy in Italy and Germany; thenceforward, 
democracy has been under ‘the necessity, which it has not 
recognised, of consciously taking the moral initiative which 
was no longer inherent in it. The claim of democracy to be the 
final form of society was no longer tacitly admitted, bur 
categorically denied. In this situation, it is imperative thai 
democracy shall take the moral initiative; but it is futile to 
imagine that the moral initiative consists in seeking ‘‘under- 
standing” with the anti-democracies, if ‘‘understanding’’ means 
anything more than the hard diplomatic bargains which have 
always been necessary to foreign relations. Equally futile is it 
to imagine that the moral initiative consists in attempting to 
make war upon the anti-democracies. Democracy, unlike Com- 
munism, is false to its own nature. if it contemplates an 
ideological war. . 

Granted the scope for practical moral initiative in inter- 
national politics to-day is:small, it is none the less definite and 
significant. There are opportunities: and they must be taken, 
however much they fall short of the optimum moral initiative 
of practical disarmament. But pacifists need to be doubly on 
their guard against being led away in pursuit of the will o’ the 
wisp called ‘“‘understanding?’: with. the anti-democracies. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s illusion of ‘“‘understanding’’ with them, and the 
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Opposition delusion of threatening them with war, are alike 
to ke rejected. Unilateral disarmament, even though it is not 
practical politics, remains the true policy of pacifism; but it 
must be realised that it can become practical only as aconse- 
queace of a vast rebirth of Christianity. But, because it is 
unattainable, for the moment, let us not be led aside into 
accepting as a substitute an ‘‘understanding’’ with the anti- 
democracies which is incompatible alike with Christianity and 
democracy. There are moral initiatives which are compatible 
with both and are part, even if only a small part, of a creative 
policy of peace. 

IE the nation would adopt them plainly, there would ensue a 
real clarification, of the moral situation; our national attitude 
would be relieved of the appalling moral ambiguity which now 
inh bits the national will. This would, in turn, facilitate the 
introduction of a measure of genuine national service. I confess 
tha:, although I am an absolute pacifist, I have never been able 
to understand the pacifist objection to national service. There 
are forms of national service which a pacifist should be willing 
enaugh to perform; while the notion that national service is 
repignant to democratic principle strikes me as perverse 
anc degenerate. After all, the principle of national service for 
defence is knit up with English history, and most of our demo- 
craic liberties were won by the temper it created. Nor can J 
fee. that there is any contradiction in the attitude which says I 
am willing to serve my country, but I refuse to kill for her; I 


am willing to save my countrymen’s lives, but I will not take © 


the lives of her enemies. I do not pretend this is an entirely 
logical position; but no entirely logical position is possible for 
the pacifist who lives in society. But I have come to feel, very 
acutely, that I cannot honourably oppose or dissociate myself 
fron the principle of national service. 

I feel that it is a moral necessity for the pacifist to accept the 
principle of national service. His traditional objection to it 
derives from the most questionable element in the pacifist 
tradition—the individualistic liberalism of the 19th century: 
and I cannot help feeling that, in opposing the principle of 
nazional service, Pacifism is in danger of self-delusion. Opposi- 
tion to national service surely has no essential connection with 
Pacifism. Pacifists are bound to insist that their national service 


shall be pacific, and to resist if that is refused them. But Iw 


caanot see that more than that is implied in Pacifism. 
“f only these issues could be cleared out of the way so: that 
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we could concentrate on what seems to me the most important 
moral initiative of all: the creation of a true Christian society 
—a society knit together by the fraternal affection and obliga- 
tion which unites the fellow-children of God! Here it seems to 
me is a work to which pacifists should be giving ever more 
imagination and energy; in order that there may be increasingly 
opposed to the false and abstract community of totalitarianism 
the true, concrete and personal community of a Christian social 
order. At the moment that I write these words, I have been toid 
of a group of the Fellowship of Reconciliation which has spon- 
taneously adopted three or four families in a Durham mining 
village—simply undertaking, through the channel of a warm 
and human personality, to save them from malnutrition. That 
is the kind of thing pacifists should be up and doing, spinning 
the threads of a network of true fraternity, with the minimum 
of organisational abstraction, throughout our stagnant society 
—sending forth new arteries, that the warm blood may flow to 
create a new social body. 


Thin Air Your Providence 


ILL’S edge, rock halt above the foundering pasture, 
Sinewy ground, you give 
The essential rose, the sufferable thorn, 
Your hard seed-pearl to love, 
no pliant garland. 
Grudging the sacrifice of our superfluity, 
Fruit of the ripe church-yard, the plundered grove, 
We fear to climb to you from an easier lowland : 
Cocks of a dung-hili, mock the crag’s adventure, 
Virtue supreme that we have not yet known. 
For love you exalt the sun, 
conceive the future; 
Joys we sweat to save 
You lose to threadbare life, serenely starve 
While fathoms below the valley fills with corn, 
Thin air your Providence, the bee’s annuity. 
Green’s end, oh genesis of equal stone 
How copy your incomparable gesture ! 


LILIAN BOWES LYON 


J]. H. WATSON 


BACK TO THE LAND? 


T is a far cry from a love of the countryside to the claptrap 

slcgan of a discredited politician: strange that the simple 
appeals to a weary humanity should be the prerogative of 
knaves and worse. 

It so happens that I am passionately fond of open country, 
even in winter. At the same time I am a long way from illusions 
about the ‘‘virtue of the soil’? and other slogans. This was 
brotght home to me very forcibly on my way to visit a farmer 
frierd. The naked beauty of fields and woodlands, the healthy 
solitude as one walks alone, the lying fallow after mdustrial 
busyness, is balm to the soul. Masses of whin bushes breathe a 
dour green in the distance, but a closer examination shows them 


throwing new buds in November, a brave gesture worthy of the - 


first blossom of the year. One can so easily admire autumn 
tints, following as they do the glories of summer, but the sheer 
marvel of bright yellow whin in February, the product of winter, 
is tne first birth-pang of the mysterious yearly conception 
herelded in full glory at Easter. We live in the promise of things 
to come as much as we celebrate a manifestation of past fulfil- 
ment. Winter is not a complete suspension of living. Neither is 
it a long sleep, for there is the annihilation of decay te achieve, 
henze the absence of flies and smells. 

Vihin is not a lovable plant. Often, whilst watching farmers 
and shepherds firing great patches of them, I have remarked 
on the fierce oily blaze; wondering whether a virtue resides in 
whin equal to the patent foods and oil-cake fed to cows to-day. 
For whin used to be cultivated for cow feed at one time, perhaps 
that is why it is unlovable, as a cabbage is unlovable. But there 
is something very attractive about the method of its cultivation. 
The seed was broadcast on open ground, and left for the sun 
to burst the husk. Only the full summer sun could achieve it, 
after which it germinated and sent out roots. No cther seed 
seems to need such an intimacy with the sun, as though the 
ver7 quick of it must be pierced before it can come to life. I 
have a fellow feeling for seed thus quickened. One is so con- 
scicus of having been conceived in a mechanical dark. Man has 
perzected a machine to neutralise sun and moon inzo a tem- 
perate consistency of city heat. There is one glory oZ the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and we in the search for the 
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Back to the Land? 


glory of man have only created a machine drudgery whic 
us off from the very substance of our roots. Back to the 
No doubt the soil needs us, as we need the soil. Shall we r 
the neglect by a marriage of two unfortunates, decade 
and those fag-ends of a smoky career, the unemployed 
so is the way of repentance, for though the great need 
what each can bring, true repentance does not mean f 
demands on those sinned against. 

Much has been said about living soil, about virtue in 
Soil is like humanity, it goes sour with neglect. The 
muck called earth has little virtue in it unless it be cons 
redeemed by a spilling of blood. One of the few things 
taught at school was that the cockpit of Europe owed its fe 
to the blood spilled upon it in battle, an expensive manur 
to the mind of a child. And your exhibitionist gardener 
above using a few pints of beasts’ blood for his roses, thot 
buys it in tins, powdered, at fancy prices, for the interv 
of the machine does overcome the necessity of staining 
hands. Organic manures, humus in the soil, abhorrent te: 
the modern mind; but if one is to bring virtue to the 
queasy stomach is of little use. May be the future c 
gardens will depend upon a change of burial customs. C 
the expensive caskets and burial in clay, commit dead 
to the top soil where decomposition is rapid and who 
what fine flowers will spring up. And if this thought is i: 
able, think of the rich borders in cemeteries where the 
of still-born infants are laid in shallow graves. Better thi 
monstrosities of white marble and faded flowers in jan 
And think how we could reverence the dead if beauty | 
roots in the very hearts of the departed. But if we say that 
nust be spilled to redeem the earth, let us remember als 
aot only by battle, nor yet by the slaughtering of bu 
aeed blood be shed, but by the blood and sweat of lak 
can be redeemed. I once read of a farmer who bought up d 
“arms in order to make a profit by selling them after 
ears’ husbandry. He writes that the health of his family 
vicularly that of the children, was seriously affected o 
contact with poor soil, but that recovery in health inve 
coincided with regeneration of the soil. Precisely. Much 
menace of slums is due to the squalid mud in whicl 
are built and have their being. Are we fit to accept 
warnings, we who would reclaim the land by a settleme 
sabour which is incapable of reclaiming itself ? Saddle th 
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with sick men by all means if you wish for disastrous results. 
The labour needed to restore to the earth its one-time virtue 
musi be of the best quality we have. Other than the best is 
simply not good enough. 

There is an alternative. Eliminate the soil element. It can be 
done. Everything that now grows in the earth can be produced 
without a particle of soil being used. Imagine a hut ten feet by 
seven producing enough green feed for ten cows throughout 
the winter. Water, mechanical heat and chemicals furnish the 
substitute. Cows like the result and the ensuing milk is of a 
superior quality. Apart from the odour of death hovering 
around this alternative there appears to be the germ of a pretty 
little problem of further unemployment in the offing’ once this 
becomes common practice. At the same time, the present posi- 
tion is not inspiring. Modern farming is as mechanical as 
Ford’s motor car factory. I arrive at my friend’s holding in 
time for milking. Gone is the old intimate caressing of teats. 
There is nothing left of the. happy mindlessness, sitting with 
one’s ear in the groin of a cow each chewing one’s own cud. 
Electric milkers forsooth, with all the gadgets one associates 
with a machine-made product. And no larking in the loft, 
forking tons of hay down to the cows. So much of this, and so 
little of that, is the order of the day. Except water, which is 
lapped up in unlimited quantities from bowls with automatic 
taps. For our modern cow has ceased to be an animal, she is 
a mere machine for the wholesale production of milk, and the 
milk can be watered before it enters the cow, instead of resorting 
to the rain barrel afterwards. Old-fashioned gardeners swear 
by tarmyard manure, but this is just fallacy, because the quality 
of the feed determines the quality of milk and manure, and the 
aim is not the best, but only the sufficiently good to pass the 
test stipulated by a mental bureaucracy. Your money-spinner 
squeezes past the examiner and has the same payment as the 
farmer who feeds and milks over-standard. Indifferent feed 
means indifferent milk and poor muck, and inevitably poor 
land. There is one small compensation for the high quality 
feeder; he gets rebate from his rent according to the amount 
of his cake bill. But for sheer comedy the distributing end 
takes the bun. 
~- The Milk Marketing Board was designed to protect farming, 
not you, or me, or even the farmer, but farming. The price is - 
fixed by the Board and guaranteed by maintaining a rate of 
thr2zepence a pint or more to the householder. As only few 
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people can afford the quart per day per person experts in 
dietetics insist each person ought to consume, a surplus (you 
must have a surplus, witness the unemployed) is sold at a 
manufacturing price of less than sixpence a gallon. The inter- 
vention of machinery produces, inter alia, dried milk, which 
solves the problem of the ever-growing army of milkless 
mothers by flooding the market with tinned food for infants 
at a rough average price of a shilling a pound. Farmers, sharing 
in the protective system of a sentimental Government, cannot 
afford to rear calves, with milk at more than two shillings a 
gallon, so are privileged to buy back their produce at seven bob 
a stone. A shilling for infants and the humble tanner for calves, 
a priceless joke or an expensive jest, according as to whether 
you are interested in calves or kids. Back to the land! The land 
may be honest, but it doesn’t appear to exude any kind of 


‘honesty, nor yet engender the virtue in its sons. 


It is the intervention of the machine which has robbed both 
farmer and land of primal innocence. Much has been said of 
the amount of drudgery we are spared since the advent of 
mechanical invention, but little is said about the final horror 
of drudgery to the machine. Natural rhythm—and by that is 
meant rhythm in deepest accord with the run of the tide, 
morning and evening, winter and summer—is alien to us, 
children of a maternal machine (strange how we invariably give 
the feminine gender to mechanical contrivances), and some 
terrific pause in mechanisation is needed to help us out. 
Winter, the season of renewal for the earth, is for us a time of 
dissipation of energy. City life is at its highest activity in 
winter. Evening, winter, death, these are the main preoccupa- 
tions of modern man. We sing of the dawn while visualising 
a sunset, a sentimental extravagance. Summer is our time of 
ease, we lie in the sun thinking to capture some of its potency, 
when the sun, if it is to mean anything at all, should be the 
dynamic for superb achievements. While birth—we all know 
how unpopular that experience is. 

Back to the land must be made more than a political slogan. 
Nor is it enough to have faith in blades of grass; for there are 
many kinds of grass, and without labour, rank weeds would 
eventually supersede lush meadows and rich pastures. Labour, 
that is the solution. Are we equal to the reversion necessary 
to lead us back to the blood-consciousness labour implies? 
While remembering that ‘‘mental’’ is a polite term for lunacy, 
we are all mental to-day. The non-mental, or clod, or agricul- 
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tural labourer is a fast-dying race. Yet the clod holds the clue 
to part of a secret life-process. True, it is fatal to idealise brute 
labour; but a return to the soil demands the erasing of many 
ideals we now hold precious. We know how much easier it is 
for us to train men to administer poison gas than to equip men 
for tilling the land. Except ye become as clods—that way is 
den.ed us; for a conscious effort to recapture pre-mental con- 
sciousness is disaster. But we can cease making intellectuals 
out of alien material. One of the happiest women I know can 
neither read nor write at thirty-six. She and her kind are our 
onle hope for the future of the soil. True education would 
surely leave her alone in peace. At least, it is no sign of wisdom 
to Ee able to read or write. 

Meanwhile, let us go back to whins. Easter will soon be here, 
Spring Festival. When I was a child Easter brought us gifts, a 
collar or suit for the boys, pinnies, or dresses for the girls, 
according to the degree of acta A at home. Christmas was 
often a lean time, but Easter never failed us. And this Easter, 
‘ whatever else may come, whin blossom will be gathered to dye 
eggs for the children. A bright display of yellow will be forever 
associated with the first fruits of the earth, to these children. 
Let ours be the job of developing the simplicity of little children: 
that their way back to the land of our forefathers may be kept 
sacred. 


Social Poem 


ROM the earth they have turned you, our rulers, 
From the kind land and the friendly sea. 
Arrogant and helpless they stand, the rescuers. 
They say they have rescued you 
From the hard land and the stormy sea. 


They have rescued themselves from the wild sea, 
They have torn themselves from the good land. ` 
They have talked bitterly of war, 

They have talked bitterly of peace, 

They do not understand, nor pity, nor help. 


Even the lady pities with a pitiful hand, 

Holds out hope to you like cake, 

But what you want is the wheat and the land, 

What you want is the fish and the sea, 

The tall trees around you, the billowing waves. 
NICHOLAS MOORE 
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A SYMPOSIUM 


by wellknown “Adelphi” contributors upon 
Professor John Macmurray's new book 


“THE CLUE TO HISTORY” 


(The subject matter of Professor Macmurray’s book is of 
the greatest importance at the present time. We have there- 
fore taken the exceptional course of -eliciting a number of 
views upon the book in tne hope of obtaining thereby a 
conspectus of opinion. As all the reviews which follow have 
been written without reference to one another, a certain 
amount of overlapping has been unavoidable; but we 
believe this will be more than compensated by the 
presentation of a variety of independent and in minor 
respects markediy divergent opinions) 


(1) 
HUGH I’ANSON FAUSSET 


PROFESSOR MACMURRAY’S NEW book is one which it is impos- 
sible not to read with absorbed interest or to lay down 
without feeling that the history of European civilisation and the 
crisis facing us to-day have beean remarkably clarified. Indeed, his 
powers of explanatory analysis are so cogent that it is difficult to 
resist yielding to him all along the line. He is plainly right in his 
basic assertion that an all-pervading dualism has affected the con- 
sciousness and determined the development of the Western world, 
and that this dualism reflects its failure to realise the integrity which 
Jesus embodied. The fact, however, that Jesus was a Jew leads him 
to attribute such integrity exclusively to the Jewish race and to 
describe real Christianity as ‘essentially Jewish.” 

This I cannot accept. The Jewish race seems to me to have been 
as much in contradiction with itself throughout its history as other 
peoples, though in its own strongly characteristic way and with an 
exceptionally pronounced awareness of its dualism. Jesus, however, 
by virtue of his perfect integrity, realised an order of being in which, 
as Professor Macmurray admits, race ceases to have meaning. Real 
Christianity, therefore, is no more essentially Jewish than it is essen- 
tially English. It is essentially human, creative and imaginative. 

Professor Macmurray seems to me to attribute a peculiar capacity 
for such Christianity to the Jewish race, in defiance of the facts of 
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their history, because he has not conceived sufficiently clearly what 
creative integrity means. He is right in arguing that the Western 
mind, particularly in the Christian Churches, moulded by the Greco- ' 
Roman tradition, has falsely separated the world of ideas from 
that of natural impulse. But this mental detachment from things is 
perhaps a necessary stage in the process of achieving a true and free 
communion with them. And just because the Jewish race hitherto 
has in general been incapable of it, it has remained as much in 
bondage to matter as those who have sought the ‘‘purely spiritual.” 


Professor Macmurray is acutely aware of what the separation of 
the spiritual and the material has meant in human experience. But 
he is far less sure of what their true identification involves. He is 
so anxious to disprove ‘‘the Negation’’ that he fails to ‘‘redeem the 
Contraries.’’ A thinker himself, he tends to subordinate thought 
unduly to physical action. God, he insists more than once, “is a 
worker, and his use of the word in preference to ‘‘creator’’ is 
significant. Again he writes, ‘‘the reality of human life ts action, 
not thought,’’ when of course, as he would be the first to admit, an 
act without thought is as unreal as a thought which is not an act. 
We cannot act understandingly unless we understand our act. Hence 
mental detachment is as necessarry an element in integrated action 
as participation in the world of matter. And only when these two 
apparent opposites are harmonised is disinterested and effective 
communion with the will of life possible, whether in such acts of 
contemplation as prayer, or a work of art, or in more external forms 
of social service. 


The problem of acting without action need not, therefore, be the 
self-stultifying contradiction which he regards it in his analysis of 
Stoicism, but a creative paradox and an inevitable condition of the 
highest reality. For God in His eternal being cannot act, but He acts 
as a creator in time. And it is this realisation of the changeless in 
and through change which is the characteristic of an integral 
consciousness. 


A similar bias is revealed in Professor Macmurray’s claim that 
“it is only in relationship with others that the self has any reality.’ 
Mar.’s aloneness is surely as essential a truth as his community with 
others; nor can he experience the one truth without the other. For 
his single and eternal relation te God is even more fundamental than 

his social membership of the body of humanity. 


This recurrent tendency to a false dualism in the very effort to 
deny it and the contradictions it involves is the one flaw that I can 
find in Professor Macmurray’s book. But no nibbling criticisms can 
reduce its value as a searching exposition of how the intention 
originated by Jesus has worked out and is working out in European 
history through the practical law of contradiction by which the will 
to power inevitably frustrates itself and accomplishes the reverse of 
its own purpose. 


(11 
GEORGE ORWELL 


HE MAIN ARGUMENT o: Professor Macmurray’s book can 
be stated thus: 

The necessary and inevitable movement of human society 1s 
towards world-communism. The chief obstacle is the persistence of 
‘‘dualism,’’ from which only the Jewish consciousness has shown 
itself free. Consequently the Jewish mind, chiefly via its offspring, 
Christianity, has been ‘the sole agent of human progress. Fascism, 
especially Hitler’s version, is the last effort of the western world to 
escape its destiny. It will inevitably frustrate itself, and Hitler’s 
special function is to destroy the bases of western life and usher in 
the Jewish Kingdom of Heaven in the form of a society of free and 


equal human beings. 
I personally would agree with Professor Macmurray that humanity 


must move in the direction of Communism or perish, and that in 
practice it will not perish. But it is impossible not to take notice of 
the special rôle he assigns to the Jews. This is the central theme of 
the book, and as at this moment it has a particular importance, it is 
worth pointing out what very shaky grounds it rests upon. 
Professor Macmurray begins by saying that the Hebrew culture 
is the only example of a religious culture that the world has seen. 
He makes no mention of Hinduism, though clearly one can only say 
that the Hebrew culture was religious and the Hindu culture 
un-religious if one argues in a circle and adds that by ‘‘religious’’ 
one means ‘‘Hebrew.’’ Some such argument is, in fact, necessary 
J to Professor Macmurray, because he is also claiming that the 
‘‘religious consciousness’’ is incompatible with acceptance of class- 
divisions. Obviously this would rule out Hinduism, though caste 
ought not to be identified with class. But here one comes on a serious 
difficulty. What evidence is there that the ‘‘Jewish consciousness”? 
either is or ever has been freer from ‘‘dualism’’ than any other? The 
Palestine Jews may have been free from the familiar dualism of this 
world—next world; certainly there is no clear mention of an after 
life in the Old Testament; but in their attitude towards this world 
they seem to have been slaves to the most incorrigible dualism of all, 
because they saw everything in terms of Jew—Gentile. So far from 
having more sense of human brotherhood than most nations, they 
appear to have had none whatever. The Old Testament is largely a 
literature of hatred and self-righteousness. No duties towards 
foreigners are recognised, extermination of enemies is enjoined as a 
religious duty, Jehovah is a tribal deity of the worst type. Finally 
~, there appears the arch-heretic Jesus, whom Professor ‘Macmurray 
describes as the culminating point of the ‘‘Jewish consciousness.” 
And yet it was precisely the Jews who rejected Jesus more decisively 
than any of the pagan nations. 
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When it comes to the rôle of the Jews in modern times, Professor 
Mac nurray seems at times to be in danger of succumbing to a kind 
of racial mysticism. To begin with he speaks throughout of the 
‘‘Jewish consciousness,” the ‘‘Greek consciousness,’ and so forth, 
as trough these were entities of known worth like coins or chessmen. 
Morzover, he seems to be suggesting that the “‘Jewish conscious- 
ness ’—developing, no doubt, but recognisably the same thing—has 
pers sted from Biblical times until the present. If this is true it makes 
nonsense of Marxism, which Professor Macmurray seems to accept. 
Afte all, how much has a typical modern Jew, a New York solicitor, 
say, in common with some bloodthirsty nomad of the Bronze 
Age? Is there really such a thing as the ‘‘Jewish consciousness?”’ 
Accerding to Professor Macmurray, the great truth which Hitler 
has discovered is that ‘‘the source of all this pressure towards pro- 
gress, equality, freedom and common humanity is—the Jew.’’ A 
little later he seems to contradict this by accusing the Jews of 
“exclusive racialism’’ by which they are ‘“‘self-isolated from the 
community of mankind.’’ But in any case, what evidence is there 
that the Jews have done more or less for human progress than any- 
one else? One might perhaps argue that the motive force behind 
every progressive movement has been the teaching of Jesus, and 
that Jesus was a Jew; but the first statement is very doubtful and 
the second needs a lot of qualification. There have always been Jews 
in the Socialist movement, and Marx was a Jew of sorts, but one 
could hardly call Socialism a Jewish movement. How little Russian 
Communism is a Jewish movement has just been strikingly illus- 
trated. In the middle of an atrocious persecution, the Jewish refugees 
shov no desire whatever to go to Russia; in fact, they will go any- 
where else in preference. And in this, of course, they are reacting 
not as Jews but as western Europeans. In fact, ts not the truth 
about the Jews something like this: that because in the past they 
have been persecuted and have followed the oriental practice of not 
intearmarrying with foreigners, they are just different: enough from 
ther neighbours to be unpopular and to make useful scapegoats? 

fs to Professor Macmurray’s interpretation of Christianity, it 
is coherent in itself but hardly seems to be borne out by the recorded 
teachings of Jesus. Briefly, he represents Christianity as entirely 
this-worldly and seems to assert that Jesus did not believe in personal 
immortality, which is negatived not only by what Jesus said but still 
move decisively by what he failed to say. I do not know whether 
this matters greatly, because, in practice, every reading of the 
Gospels depends on an arbitrary selection of texts. But the fathering 
of auman progress on to the Jews, because of the results which it 
is capable of having, is rather a different matter. 

Ft will be seen that Professor Macmurray is saying that Hitler is 
rigat. This he readily admits. The ‘‘Jewish consciousness’’ is 
“poison” to the Aryan races and Hitler’s perception of this is ‘‘the 
prcof of his genius.” The only difference is that whereas Hitler 
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disapproves of what is happening, Professor Macmurray approves. 
I do not know whether it has occurred to him that if this issue really 
existed, or were believed to exist, nearly everyone would side with 
Hitler. Professor Macmurray says, ‘‘the thought of the triumph of 
the Jewish consciousness fills me with joyous exhilaration.’’ It would 
not have that effect upon other people. If one could popularise the 
idea that western civilisation is being sapped away through the 
influence of an alien race, the result would be to make the whole 
world throw itself at Hitler’s feet. One does not damage a theorv 
by standing it on its head. To say that Hitler has discovered the 
truth but is playing the part of Lucifer is simply to encourage anti- 
semitism. This is the worst possible moment for airing theories 
about ‘‘the Jews’’ as a mysterious and, from a western point of view, 
sinister entity. Even more at this moment than at most times it is 
important to remind people that the Jews are human beings before 
they are Jews. 

Of course this does not invalidate Professor Macmurray’s theory. 
He may be right, and Hitler after his fashion may be right. But 
considering the evil results of saying so, I doubt whether one ought 
to advance a theory of this kind if one is obliged to base it on such 
very shadowy evidence as the ‘“‘Jewish consciousness,” the ‘‘Greek 
consciousness” and the ‘‘Roman consciousness’’——things which it is 
impossible to define and which probably do not exist. 


(111) 
N. A. HOLDAWAY 


[7 1S SOMETHING to complete a book of this sort without one’s 
original categories having become either outrageously 
strained or surreptitiously abandoned, and the achievement is an 
index to the writer’s intellectual honesty. But the categories them- 
selves are too abstract—and not abstract enough. A book which is 
to be the clue to history must take into account more than Jewish, 
Greek and Roman origins, or it falls into eclecticism. If for the Jews 
religion was something inseparable from daily life, is not this equally 
true of the Hindus and other ancient peoples, and thus indicative of 
a more general historical development, not restricted to a ‘‘chosen 
people?’’ At the other end, too great abstraction betrays the writer. 
To say that ‘‘Fascism is stronger than modern democracy” is but 
to say that the smell is stronger than the cheese. 

The temptation to a logical mind is to operate dialectics in a void 
(which, of course, is not really such) rather than to accept the infinite 
complexity which is the concrete. Macmurray, for example, seems 
to believe that compulsory education preceded trade unionism and 
that the latter preceded socialist ideas! (pp. 200, 201). Similarly, 
though a man may well be ignorant of the dialectical relationships 
involved in the structure of a naphthalene crystal and yet avoid being 
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a Fescist, the Professor ought to know that “Render unto Cæsar” 
is a second-century interpolation into the gospel, and not bust himself 
tryirg to fit it into a theory which shouts aloud for its repudiation. 
“Dialectic is the courage to go forward.” That’s a good Comintern 
slogan and to hell with Cæsar, past and present. 

Tne writer of this book wishes to make the singleness of life 
portrayed in Old Testament history the red thread which links past 
witk future and survives the dualism of theory and practice implicit 
in class society. This, in practice, sounds like identifying inter- 
national Jewry with international Bolshevism, whereas it can be 
quit: as well identified with international Capitalism. There is this 
to be said: that for the Jew, reality is religion, and he pursues his 
course of making money out of the opportunities afforded by 
Cap talism unhampered by those qualms, distastes and hesitations 
impesed on the rest of us by the traditional hang-overs of past social 
concitions. : 

To the author, Jesus must be the central figure in history. The 
curizus thing is that he apparently accepts his historicity unques- 
tion ngly, whereas his whole book is a demonstration to the contrary. 
What was required of the Jews in their historical situation was a 
democratic act, such as in our time we have seen in Spain, whereas 
what the Jews wanted was a Messiah. Out of this antagonism came 
Jesus, who was the Messiah and not the Messiah, who brought down 
the Roman Imperium and did not bring it down, who carried over 
Hetrew religion to the western world and yet did not carry it over, 
whose crucifixion was the death of the Jewish dream, whose resur- 
rect on was the Jewish renunciation of their democratic mission, and 
whese second advent is the building of Blake’s Jerusalem. In Jesus, 
the world’s acceptance and rejection of democracy fuse into a 
gigentic symbol which has dominated two thousand years of history. 

It still leaves us with our central problem. Individuals are not 
borm save from community: community is not to be established save 
by mdividuals. It is the hen and the egg. The new world is power- 
less to be born. Marx gave us a theoretical solution of the problem 
which required us to face contradiction as a condition of our own 
activity. Marx taught that the individual was not an individual, but 
an ensemble of social relationships. The development of the relation- 
ships forced the individual to know that he was not an individual. He 
knew it in practice when he gave his life in battle, but he needed to 
know it in theory also. And to know it thus involves passing through 
that dark night of the soul of which Bukharin spoke at his trial 
and from which he failed to emerge. Professor Macmurray turns 
back from this viewpoint to Feuerbach’s ‘‘essence of humanity,’’ to 
the “‘specifically human’’ and to “human life as . . . relationships 
between individuals.” It won’t do. The more we theorise on 
‘‘common humanity’’ the faster Franco and Company drop their 
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grouse, I heartily commend the author, not only for his impeccable 
clarity of expression and his perception of realities in Russia, but 
also for writing something that stands peak-like above the woolly 
clouds of contemporary apologetics. And I thank him for his insight 
into monasticism and for his picture of Hitler as the Arch-Jew. But 
I will have nothing to do with Fascism as a ‘‘dark unconscious force 
of destruction” driven on by the ‘‘hot impulses of the blood.’ The 
Professor will not make my flesh creep. Fascism is go per cent. cold- 
blooded calculation by desperate and unscrupulous capitalists, and 
10 per cent. demagogically-inspired lunacy on the part of disgruntled 
egoists. And it could be destroyed to-morrow but that the ruling 
classes in other lands conspire to maintain it. 


(IV) 
JACK COMMON 


HE FIRST THING to strike me in Macmurray’s latest book 

is that he should see the Christian dualism primarily as an 
opposition of thought and‘action. Had he chosen spirit and matter, 
or body and soul, the initial emphasis would have been somewhat 
different. This choice interests me, for Macmurray is a Christian 
and I always feel in reading him that the very fine work he turns 
out is consistently weakened by his reliance upon dialectical patterns, 
that is, forms of thought. His free-ranging and unorthodox mind is 
a delight to have anything to do with; but he seems to be under a 
curious necessity to hoop it about in legical schemes which, for the 
life of me, I can never in the least believe in. For me, he has nothing 
to lose but his chains: so we'll have a hack at them. 

The inner form of the Clue to History is sonata-like. In the first 
section the essentially religious non-dualistic consciousness of the 
Jews is finally realised in the personality of Jesus, and through his 
teaching influences Europe; next, the simple religious consciousness 
is split into a dualism in contact with the irreligious Greco-Roman 
mind, though always persisting somewhere as Christian intention; 
and finally the intention should be realised and the consciousness 
won again in modern Communism—if Communism can be made 
aware of what it is. The deduction is simple, and would be simpler 
still if we counted Jesus among the dualists—as I think he was— 
and thus left the equation: Jewish consciousness equals Communism, 
which is Hitler’s clue to the history that afflicts him. 

_ But turn back to the scene of the crime where the dualist body got 
into the bag. The plain fact is that when all the peoples of the 
Mediterranean civilisation were at length united under one rule, that 
of Rome, they began to develop into spiritual communities. This was 
no more than a confirmation of their actual social experience. For 
Rome universalised and made abstract the concrete relationships of 
the city-state, granted citizenship to people who were not Roman 
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and perhaps never saw the Tiber, transferred slaves and soldiers 
from one end of the earth to another, and internationalised the 
temp-e-worship. The heterogeneity we call Rome was thus really 
landless, cityless, godless, though in the abstract they -were still 
supposed to have these allegiances. They belonged to an unreal 
worlc. Yet they were also bound together by a material organisation 
whick no one knew how to better. It was a living dualism. The 
proclamation of the various spiritual communities merely affirmed 
what was already true. And they all of them kept to the conditions 
of their genesis in that they did not attempt to change the material 
basis of Rome until it had at last crumbled away. 

Caa this curious development be called the spread of Jewish 
experience and consciousness? Certainly the Jewish experience, 
which was of captivity and dispersal, and the Jewish consciousness, 
whica was that a people can keep their identity under all circum- 
stances provided they maintain their own religious discipline, became 
a general experience of the Roman proletariat. The Jews were the 
first spiritual ‘‘nation,’’ and their example must: have counted for 
muct. But in these matters you have to bé careful where you put the 
empkasis. The Russians look like being the first section of the 
. modern proletariat to achieve Communism; yet it would be quite 
incorrect to say that Communism is due to the spread of Russian 
consciousness. Moreover, Macmurray seems to me to be much too 
fond of accepting the character of a people as constant. The Jews 
are religious, says he, the Greeks contemplative, and the Romans 
prac ical, But the Greeks did their level best to be Roman long 
before the Romans thought of developing their celebrated character ; 
that is, when Alexander won an empire for them. The fact is, any 
people is liable to become practical if they get an empire, and also 
to develop a character if they keep in the same job for a long time. 
The Jews, now, were twice-begotten at least, in Babylon and in 
Rorre. We, with our western bias, give most attention to those who 
accested the Babylonish doctrine of the return, and usually ignore 
the _ewish kingdoms in Arabia and the rôle of Israel in Islam. But 
Macmnurray should not. He follows the Jews into Christianity and 
out zo Communism, but not into Mohammedanism and out to Com- 
munssm. Yet the Arabs’ ‘‘spiritual nation’’ was partly a reformation 
of Jewish-Christian beliefs, and is interesting in that it achieved the 
temporal power which the Jews look to some day. 

Tais omission is important because it arises from a limitation of 
the Hebrew-Christian-Communist continuum. Christianity was the 
grave of many old pagan religions, but it has never been able to 
make much impression upon the great group of which it is itself a 
member. In China, India, Arabia, it is an alien. This is strange, for 
the materialist techniques developed by the Christian peoples inevit- 
ably penetrate to all these places. And with them Communism. It is 
true that Communist dialectic and some of its practical goodwill bear 
the marks of a Christian origin, and it would be all to the good if 
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the chillier comrades remembered that sometime; still it is far more 
important that Communism does not have the limitation of Christian 
creeds in being incredible to tne peoples of other cultures. It is a 
common need of the world-proletariat everywhere, and the grave of 
all the spiritual religions. It must necessarily be anti-religious, for 
in this period the clinging to religious creeds is at bottom a disbelief 
in the world-experience which Communism seeks to implement. 
Those who call in God now, deny man. They are saying that once 
there was revelation, never to be repeated; they refuse to our own 
bad times the creativity which they can so easily grant to the Roman. 
This is a blasphemy on the suffering poor. 

Of course, Macmurray does not intend any such. In this book 
he is not chiefly interested in what would be the practical effect on 
a man’s living of the Christian-Communist continuity, but how it 
affects the general movement of history. His interpretation is so 
illuminating that almost every page fetches you something to bite 
on. The treatment of the Stoa, for instance; his recognition of the 
special quality of the Greek Orthodox Church; the analysis of the 
contradictions of Fascism—his picture of Hitler gradually becoming 
Jewish. is a grand bit of work-—these are typical of the kind of 
insight you can always count on from Macmurray. Only he must 
keep it all rather abstract. Thus he’ll build a lot on the fusion of the 
emotional drive engendered by Eastern Christianity in Russia with 
Marxist theory, and never mention the growth of the Russian pro- 
letariat which was what really started things there. He takes it for 
granted that Hitler’s pogroms are truly a war on the Jewish con- 
sciousness, though the common experience is that anti-semites never 
care a curse about what a Jew thinks, and are concerned with the 
Hebrew tendency to use the abstract position of the ‘‘spiritual 
nation” to gain a mastery over the more abstract social relations, 
money and trade. A society which is busy “‘freezing’’ in the interests 
of a monopoly-holding class cannot afford to let any such limitless 
activity out of their own hands. I hate to complain of a lack of 
economics in a book, but in the terms of this one, their omission 
can only mean that the ominous dualism of the Christians is still 
present. Even so, it can still create a living book. 


(V) 
MAUDE D. PETRE 


To SEEMS TO me an amazing book—-I mean in its daring 
reversal of the traditional attitude of the Christian world. 
} would rather think about it than talk about it; but, if I must talk, 
then my best plan will be to put down a few points of reaction, both of 
agreement and disagreement. 

The ruling category of Professor Macmurray’s religious philosophy 
is intention, and the ruling opposition to that philosophy is dualism. 
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The great mistake of traditional Christianity has been, to his mind, 
the d2parture from the Jewish conception of religion. I am putting it 
incor-ectly, for it is a departure not from Jewish religion, but from 
religion itself; for, as he never falters in insisting, the Jews are the 
one and only religious race in the true sense of religion; and to 
‘understand Christianity we have to create in ourselves that religious 
comprehension of reality which is the historic achievement of the 
Jewish race and which reached its mature expression in Jesus.” And 
it is m so far as Christianity has been interpreted in a contrary sense, 
in so: far as the dualistic conception has mastered religious tradition 
that Christianity, as a religion, has failed. 

It has failed because it has distinguished spirit and matter, theory 
and oractice, this world and heaven. Religion is of this world; it is 
the fulfilment of God’s intention on earth, God’s intention in human 
life end history. And this was the message of Christ, whose purpose 
was zo fulfil, and not to destroy, the Jewish faith and system. 

“Eut I say unto you.. .’’ These recurring words of Christ are not, 
in ocr author’s idea, a rejection or repudiation of the Jewish religion, 
but a drawing out of its true signification. Our author rejects the 
system of sanctions, for the consequence of failure to fulfil the intention 
of God is self-frustration, and thus, in the long run, the true intention 
of God for mankind must prevail. For him, the Jewish problem is 
indeed a central one, not on financial or social or political grounds, 
but en the vital religious ground of the tenacious religious conception 
of tre Jew in regard to the life and destiny of the human race. For 
religion is of life on earth, of human practice and conduct; not of 
thouzht in separation from practice, of contemplation in separation 
fror behaviour. 

This analysis might be indefinitely prolonged; but I must stop, for 
this is not a review nor an article. To sum up my own reactions: 

1. It is a bold attempt to establish the value of a religion which is 
who-ly directed to the life of mankind on earth; and there is no slight 
fooc for reflection in the insistence that our straining bevond this life 
has resulted in a failure to shape it according to God’s intention. 

2. The Jewish problem receives, in these pages, a new and vital 
presentation, which is a valuable contribution to political as well as 
religious thought. 

3- But the elimination of the mystical and contemplative elements 
of religion could not be maintained without eventual loss to the full 
religious life of mankind, and 

4 Though there is an ‘‘other-worldliness’’ that is injurious to the 
highest welfare of ‘‘this-world,’”’ there is also an ‘‘other-worldliness”’ 
which gives to ‘‘this-world’’ an outlet, an aim, a future, which can 
glorify life on earth and not rob it of its significance. 

Eut, to conclude, this work seems to me to stand out as a great andl 
nohe effort to show that the salvation of man on earth consists in his 
fulflment of the intention of God in his regard, and that religion's 
firs- end is the direction of human life to this fulfilment - 
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(V1) 
JOHN MIDDLETON: MURRY 


i AM UNABLE to accept Macmurray’s reading of history; it 
seems to me schematic, and to lead into a blind alley. It 
looks forward to a terrestrial millennium which negates not merely 
the dynamic of all previous history but the spiritual tension which is 
the very life of Christianity. In other words, “Macmurray has made 
Marxism into a philosophy and a religion. Marxism is not really 


. that; it is a criticism of history which contains elements that can 


be elaborated into a philosophy-—and ought not to be: for the truth 
of Marxism is not in its philosophical potentialities or pretensions. 

A complete monism, such as Macmurray here professes, is 
incomprehensible to me. I am a bit of a monist myself, because | 
believe our dualistic separations are made at the wrong point; but 
it has always been self-evident to me that a monistic apprehension of 
reality has to be achieved by a mind over against reality. Simply to 
abolish the subject-object distinction, as Macmurray does, gets 
nowhere. Macmurray seems to believe it gets everywhere. Monism 
— dualism: this is the new world of Good and Evil. But dualism 
is surely the condition of every human action, in act; history, per- 
sonal or social, becomes monistic only when it is past, and thus the 
object of possible contemplation. And the effect of Macmurray’s clue 
to history upon me is that of one prolonged post-mortem—ending in 
a post-mortem millennium. 

But dualism (which is for Macmurray the devil) has primarily a social 
reference. A community is dualistic so long as it is not a classless 
society. Macmurray seems to take it for granted that there is no 
problem of power in a classless society. This ‘society will be arrived 
at because all other forms of social organisation are contrary to 
God’s will, in Macmurray’s sense, namely, that they are self- 
frustrating. Thus it appears that dualism will automatically eliminate 
itself in process of time. The question therefore arises, as it is bound 
to do in any pure monism: Why do anything about it? Macmurray’s 
answer to this 1s by no means clear. Pure act, again, is apparently 
always monistic. But I have no clear notion what Macmurray means 
by action. There is an incessant implication that work—in the very 


. restricted sense of the work of the labourer—is action, but that con- 


templation is not. What about Martha and Mary? 

I find it a superficially simple, but really bewildering book. And 
Macmurray pounds at his point with a queer fanaticism that bemuses 
me. He is very peremptory over his interpretation of Jesus. The 
Kingdom of God was a monistic community of freedom and equality 
—an earthly millennium. 

I simply don’t believe it. Of course, it was not an otherworldly 
paradise either. It was a transformation of earthly existence by 
something which I, following later prophets, have learned ‘to call 
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Imagination. The Imagination of Blake and Coleridge is the best 
equivalent of what Jesus meant by love—Love that consumes and 
sublimes the Self. This is how Paul understood it. And this con- 
summation of earthly existence by Imagination is always happening, 
in the soul of the man who is visited by Christian love. 

Of course, it means a social revolution. But social revolution is 
the cutcome of Imagination, not the other way about: or we should 
not ke where we are to-day. 

Ard to my sense Macmurray is always reducing Christianity to 
the level of pre-Christian Judaism. “‘In teaching the brotherhood of 
man Jesus is not offering something new. The brotherhood of man 
is the teaching of the first two chapters of the book of Genesis. What 
is new in the teaching of Jesus ts again that he lifts the fact of the 
brotherhood of men to the level of intention.” Surely, that is a half- 
truth: a reduction of imaginative love to something different and 
dubious. ‘‘Intention’’ is a bad word for Jesus, anyhow; it fits 
Macnurray better. There is no doubt that he intends us to be 
brotiers, and his book leaves me with the feeling that I should not 
like to be in his way when he is about it. 


` (VID 
MAX PLOWMAN 


RIEFLY STATED THE contention of this book is that all the 

troubles of Western civilisation which have been steadily 
mounting up during the last two thousand years may be attributed 
to what are described as dualistic habits of thought. This condition 
of mind now amounts to nothing less than schizophrenia, a spltting 
of consciousness into two opposing halves which by their contention 
procuce a condition of stasis and inhibit all sane action. The world 
is mad, and The Clue to History is a diagnosis of its madness. 

Bat, according to the author’s thesis, the world is not wholly 
mac: there is a form of consciousness within it that is completely 
sane because it is free from dualism—the religious consciousness. 
The Jews exhibit, possess and are the sole custodians of this form 
of consciousness which in the course of history comes to be identified 
with the Jewish Messiah, Jesus. ‘‘Christianity is essentially Jewish.’’ 
There was, therefore, nothing revolutionary in the teaching of Jesus: 
his gospel is that the Jewish consciousness will become world-wide 
anc that the redemption of mankind will be achieved through the 
accaptance by the rest of the world of the Jewish consciousness. 
Ths will bring the Kingdom of God on earth and is rapidly coming 
abcut. The present persecution of the Jews is the great and necessary 
straggle of the dualist consciousness to resist the will of God. The 
isste of the struggle provokes Macmurray to Marxian apocalyptics: 

“The thought of the triumph of the Jewish consciousness fills me with 
joyous exhilaration, while it casts Hitler in the depths of despair. For Hitler 


the Jewish consciousness is a poison. I have learned from the greatest genius 
of the Jewish race to recognise it as the Water of Life,” 
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Could there be a more glorious indulgence in dualism than to 
present history and its clue in the terms of dualism as a contest 
between two opposing forms of consciousness, and then to offer as 
a resolution of this dualism no form or kind of synthesis but merely 
the triumph of the Jew over Hitler? What is amazing about such a 
thesis is its prodigious idealism. The argument seems to be based 
upon the belief that dualism is a self-chosen form of self-negation, 
due to ignorance and stupidity. ‘‘Evil, which is the self-negation of 
man, his refusal to be himself, expresses itself in the will not.to be 
a worker.” As if dualism of a kird was not inherent in any act of 
any creator! As if to posit a perfect unity of thought and action, 
theory and practice, as a means to understanding, were not to deny 
the whole purpose of experience! As if primary innocence and 
creative imagination were one and the same thing! Or as if primary 
innocence could be made permanent, and imagination regarded as a 
synonym for phantasy! ‘‘Drage’s system’’ is complex compared with 
this simplicity. This is perfection without pain, dialectical Chris- 
tianity, or how to achieve religious consciousness without religious 
experience. And the logic by which it is achieved is truly desperate. 
Here is Professor Macmurray’s definition of religious consciousness : 


‘‘Neither the Greeks nor the Romans exhibit the characteristics of the 
religious mind. The Hebrews do, and it is only through this contrast that we 
are likely to discover the nature of a religious consciousness. It is by noting 
the peculiar differences which distinguish Hebrew culture and Hebrew civi- 
lisation from our own, and from the Greek and Roman traditions which are 
combined in our own, that we can expect to realise what the religious form 
of consciousness involves.’’ 


A fundamental misconception of the nature of dualism, its cause 
and cure, is betrayed by the fact that a book purporting to explain 
the historicity of Christianity does not make a single mention of the 
Cross, the Crucifixion, or the part played by the religious Jewish 
consciousness in its enactment. If the purpose of the book were the 
absolution of the Jewish consciousness from all responsibility for the 
dualism which Macmurray regards as the cause of all our woe, then 
something a little more realistic would be required than this per- 
sistent pæan of praise on behalf of an unbroken Jewish tradition. 
For according to history as accepted by the author, it was at Jewish 
instigation that Jesus was crucified, and in the rejection of Jesus as 
Messiah the religious consciousness of the Jews to-day proclaims 
its integrity as firmly as it did two thousand years ago. As the author 
himself remarks, you cannot have your cake and eat it too. 

“The Jews,” he says, ‘‘have always been willing to identify them- 
selves with the inhabitants of the country in which they live.’’ But 
that is a very poor half-truth; for what the Jews have never been 
willing to do is to identify the inhabitants of the country in which 
they live with themselves: their religious consciousness divides the 
peoples of the world into the Chasen People and the rest, and their 
social activities are quite naturally in accordance with this religious 
dualism. They remain a community within the community and exer- 
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cise a selective preference for the people of their own community 
whick must be disruptive of any unit of which they form a discrete 
part. The racial distinction which Hitler is trying to create is merely 
the reaction to the racial distinction which is basic to all Jewish 
philosophy and Jewish practice. Professor Macmurray seems to be 
blind to the obvious truth that ‘‘a chosen people” is a dualistic idea. 
Jew and Gentile is not an anti-semitic invention: it 1s the basic 
expression of the dualism of Jewish racialism which puts the Jew 
into the position of antagonist to every other race under heaven. 
The practice of spoiling the Egyptians and hewing the Philistines 
in pisces was regarded as no mere act of national aggrandisement, ` 
but cf direct obedience to the command of God. And in so far as this 
belie? in sanctified and segregate racial nationality is maintained, as 
it mast be according to the religion of Judaism, the dualist racial 
and <noral code which makes the Gentile a natural object of spolia- 
tion must continue to operate with all its disastrous effects. 

It is in its failure to distinguish between Christianity—any form 
of UChristianity—and the historic religion of Judaism that 
Macmurray’s thesis completely breaks down. If the Jews had 
accedted Christianity and become its protagonists throughout the 
worki most of the terms of reference he uses would require no 
charge: indeed, he refers to the Jewish communities throughout 
the -vorld’as if they were the light of the world and the chief promul- 
gatcrs of that religion which they, as a people, expressly repudiate. 
The teaching of the Gospels is, in fact, telescoped into racial Jewish 
histery, and an “‘understanding’’ of this ‘‘history’’ is identified with 
Chr.stian belief: they are set forth as being essentially the same 
thins. 

Tris is really to deny the universality of Christianity by pleading 
for a racial infiltration of essentially national, instead of international 
and universal, significance. Such special pleading appears to be little 
more than a violent reaction to the violence of anti-semitism. As a 
boujuet to the Jewish race and a salve to the Jewish conscience it 
may serve some purpose: as history and the interpretation of history 
it ie simply not in accordance with the facts and resolves itself into 
a powerful display of Professor Macmurray’s undoubted forensic 
gifts. But this Christianity will not do either for Englishman or Jew. 

I: is folly to look at the Jewish problem through rose-coloured 
spectacles: worse than folly to pretend that it doesn’t exist, and 
plam devilry to regard it with the evil eye of anti-semitism. It exists, 
anc from the Jewish standpoint it exists because the Jews as an 
ethic body deny the validity, not merely of traditional Christianity, 
but of the religion of Jesus in any form. That necessarily makes them 
a sopregate community, with a non-Christian morality, within the 
bocy of Christendom. Because the Jews decline to lose their preferen- 
tial religious life, they ostracise themselves from the communal life 
of mankind, and in the words Professor Macmurray so often quotes, 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it.” Not until they forego the 
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exclusive privileges of a distinctively racial religion can they hope, 
or even desire, to enter into the universal community. 

In a word, repentance (which is Macmurray’s idea of ‘‘self-frus- 
tration’? and of course finds no place in his religion of sublime 
innocence) is incumbent upon both Jew and Gentile. Forgiveness 
(for which he also, quite naturally, fails to find a place) is the hall- 
mark of Christianity. And what is usually forgotten in this connec- 
tion is that the sophistry which would prove there ts nothing to 
forgive annihilates the possibility of forgiveness. 

Nor need the Gentile wait for the extraction of the mote from the 
Jewish eye before he removes the beam from his own. There is only 
one thing the Gentile can do as a Christian, and that is to prove the 
validitv of Christianity by forgiveness. Let the Jew do as he will, it 
is ours to receive him as a brother, to accord him the fullest rights 
of democratic citizenship, to regard and to treat him as an equal, 
and thus to break down the Jewish wall of partition by the demon- 
stration of that effective love for humanity which is Christianity 
itself. Not for nothing did Blake include in his poem, The Divine 


Image, the verse: 
i “For all must love the human form 

In heathen, Turk, or Jew, 

Where Mercy, Peace and Pity dwell 

There God is dwelling too.” 
But the vast difference between Blake and Macmurray is that where 
Blake writes “human” Macmurray would write “Hebrew.” 


Re-wording the Matter 


IF, then, pacifists will accept their historic position in the British 
Empire, and in that position will act in the line of the true intention 
of God, intending a universal community of mankind based on love, 
freedom and equality, and negating in action the imperial claim to 
superiority and rulershtp, then of necessity the British will-to-power 
will destroy itself, and the community which has remained faithful 
io the real intention of history will fall heir to the universal society 
which the act of the British Empire has produced, and will transform 
it into the kingdom of heaven. The leaven will leaven the lump. 
The meek will inherit the earth. 

This is taken verbatim from The Clue to History (p. 117), except 
that for ‘‘Pacifists’’ Professor Macmurray writes ‘‘the Jewish 
people?’ and for the ‘‘British Empire” the “Roman Empire.” 
Another passage (p. 48) which would seem to constitute an excellent 
defence of Christian pacifism, but has no such meaning in its context, 
runs as follows: 

‘The integrity of the religious attitude demands that life shall be 
all of one piece. Its integrity would be destroyed if one had to act 
upon a principle which negated the religious principle in order to 
reach the point at which the religious principle could be put into 
practice.” 


MAX PLOWMAN 


NOTES ON MACBETH 
D 


ACBETH is the contrary of Hamlet. Whether it was 

written in contrast is another matter; a poet hardly works 
in taat abstract fashion ; but I think it is helpful to understanding 
anc not altogether fanciful to imagine Shakespeare as saying 
son ething like this: “You have seen in Hamlet to what pitiable 
perdlexity consciousness can reduce a man of real integrity, and 
how hardly he can win salvation in the face of adverse fate. Now 
looz on this picture; for I will show you what happens to those 
wh chose the contrary course and although made hesitant by 
the promptings of conscience, flatly refuse to let conscience make 
covards of them. Death itself shall seem to them a happiness, 
anc oblivion a release they seek in vain.’ 

Moreover, it is highly probable that some of the critics of 
Shakespeare’s day found Hamlet long and tedious. In every 
age there have been those who are impatient of everything but 
act.on, particularly on the stage. There are still those who are 
imodatient of Hamlet’s scruples and think that they delay the 
acton unduly. ‘This is too long,’’ they say with Polonius; but 
courtesy forbids our replying, “‘He’s for a jig or a tale of 
ba-vdry, or he sleeps.’’ Nevertheless, Hamlet is long and there 
car be little doubt that the critics of the day said so. So Shake- > 
speare wrote Macbeth, and Macbeth is short. It was not, of 
course, a conscious defence of Hamlet, yet such it appears. It 
is zhe negative presentation of a case that Hamlet states posi- 
tively ; or alternatively, the positive way of action which Hamlet 
wes prevented from taking by his scruples. 

The obvious contrasts are most striking. Both Hamlet and 
Macbeth kill a king, but Claudius is the image of malignity, 
Duncan the pattern of kingly benevolence. Claudius usurps 
Hamlet’s place in his own house: Duncan enters Macbeth’s 
castle only to bring it honour. The Denmark to which Hamlet. 
re-urns is ‘‘a prison” ; the castle to which Macbeth returns ‘‘the 
temple-haunting martlet does approve.” By the hand of a 
usurper-king Hamlet is robbed of his rights: the kingly Duncan 
bestows nothing but favours upon the hand of his usurper. The 
ccntrast is heightened in every way. Filial piety and the con- 
‘st-aint of duty cry out upon Hamlet to execute justice: 
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“examples gross as earth’’ exhort him: everything in nature 
cries out to stay Macbeth from the most inhuman injustice. 
Hamlet is essentially the sufferer and only a doer by force of 
circumstance. Macbeth is essentially a doer and only a sufferer 
as a result of his deeds. Hamlet becomes immobile against a 
background of tragic accident : Macbeth moves from the immo- 
bility of the conscience-stricken man to such incessant tragic 
action that Scotland itself stands palsied before his murderous 
activity. Hamlet is unhappily in love: Macbeth is happily 
married. 


‘“Thus conscience does make cowards of us all’’ provides us 
with a key to Macbeth. Hamlet reaches that conclusion by wav 
of the consideration ‘‘For in that sleep of death, what dreams 
may come Must give us pause.” Superficially this merely means 
that we cannot know what may be the character of the after-life ; 
but more deeply it expresses the truth that. consciousness is, by 
its nature, indestructible, and just because it is indestructible, 
the attempt to destroy it by destroying life will be futile. Con- 
sciousness is thus something against which a man will fight in 
vain, for its power is beyond man’s control. And it is because 
consciousness is invulnerable that conscience, or awareness of 
consciousness, makes cowards of us all. 

This “‘cowardice’’ Hamlet accepts. He accepts the burden cf 
consciousness and endures the pause which its onset involves. 
Reluctantly, of course, because l 

‘Enterprises of great pitch and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry 

And lose the name of action.” 
But in this willingness to submit himself to the fullest awareness 
his experience of life can bring him, Hamlet surrenders himself 
to the true purpose of life. He is the man who accepts the burden 
which conscience lays upon him. Macbeth and his wife do the 
opposite. They defy conscience to make cowards of them. 


Apart from the idea of moral order, this might appear to show 
the greatest possible courage. But the promptings of conscience 
are not the fiats of external dogma. Conscience is the guide to 
integrity: it springs from within and therefore represents a 
principle of life coming to birth within the organism itself. To 
defy it is therefore to deny the child already in the womb, and 
such an abortion is what Macbeth and his wife practice. The 
conflict which Hamlet waged was with an external power frus- 
trating the true fulfilment of his life: Macbeth and his wife carry 
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on the conflict within themselves; and their contention is not 
merely tragic but frightful, because it is against the life-principle 
with.n themselves. Their resolve to kill Duncan was, because 
of their deep awareness of what they were doing, the resolve to 
self-destruction. Their courage was suicidal. 

Macbeth is the tragedy of imagination. Hence it is the most 
frigLtful of Shakespeare’s plays. Lear is perhaps more terrible 
and Othello more heart-rending ; but Macbeth is appalling in its 


frightfulness because it presents with ‘lightning vividness the ` 


sudcen disintegration of a human soul. Hamlet is pure tragedy : 
man.at war with fate. Othello is the tragedy of faith, Lear the 
trag2dy of pride; but the tragedy of imagination is more awfui 
than any other because, in Blake’s words, ‘‘the imagination is 
the man himself.” That is. what we watch in Macbeth: the 
destruction of the man himself. The deep horror lies in the fact 
that the tragedy of imagination cannot begin to be enacted until 


the protagonist has given to the common enemy of man his 


etermal jewel. It is the tragedy of damnation. 

Imagination is born of consciousness: no consciousness, no 
imagination. The fearfulness of Macbeth lies not in Macheth’s 
treachery, his ruthlessness or his appalling career of butchery, 
but in the complete annihilation of a man capable of the highest 
imagination. It is Macbeth’s power of imagination that gives us 
the stature of the man, for imagination is according to depth of 
consciousness: it can only reach the height of vision by spring- 
ing from, an equal depth of consciousness. So it is according to 
our sense of the power with which he stands endowed that the 
pity and terror of Macbeth's tragedy is felt. 

Now the original birthplace of imagination is in love. Love 
is is life blood; for without the apprehension of an object— 
without the loving grasp of external reality—the imagination 
would have nothing to act upon. And in so far as imagination 
retzins its own life blood, its visions are images of truth; for 
according to its selflessness it mirrors the true and living identity 
of the thing it beholds. But if the imagination should deny the 
very power that has brought it to birth, then the direst sort of 
horror will begin. For instead of rendering back living images 
of tne truth, imagination, lacking the only power by which it can 
be -ruly apprehensive of reality, will fly to love’s contrary, fear, 
anc its visions will then be visions of the perverted and contorted 
sell cast upon a screen of frightful phantasy. Then instead of 
being the supremely creative power, it will become the active 
agent of destruction. 
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Imagination is itself indestructible: therein lies the horror of 
Macbeth’s condition. Imagination is the energy of the soul: 
once released it can never be destroyed. Perverted, it lives on, 
gathering intensity out of suffering, creating the images of 
darkness with the same copiousness that the loving imagination 
creates images of light. In place of the images of reality it gives 
birth to the images-of unreality where ‘‘nothing is but what is 
not,” and instead of an ever-increasing apprehension of objec- 
tive truth, there is an ever-increasing apprehension of diseased 
phantoms. Step by step Macheth is driven back to an entirely 
subjective attitude to the whole world. Life itself becomes 
nothing but the shadow which the light of yesterday casts upon 
the abyss of to-morrow. Loveless imagination throws the fantas- 
tic shadow of the distorted self over everything. Denying con- 
science as a guide to consciousness, Macbeth denies the only 
light that could lead him out of the imprisonment of the subjec- 
tive self. Thus he is compelled to fortify this self against the 
whole world. 

We are not left in any doubt about the degree of Macbeth’s 
consciousness. The scene which ends with the determination. 


“I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat,’’ 


begins with the soliloquy 


“If it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly: if the assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 

With his surcease success; that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time, 

We’ld jump the life to come.” 
The truth is, of course, that “‘when ‘tis done” it is but begun : 
indeed, the tragedy of Macbeth himself only begins with the 
murder of Duncan ; and the appalling fact is that here, before he 
commits the crime, he is himself able to tell us how impossible 
it is to “trammel up the consequence.’’ No man could have 
fuller or clearer consciousness of the retribution that follows the 
abuse of consciousness. He is prophetic of his own future, His 
foreknowledge of the consequence of murdering Duncan is 
almost absolute. Precisely what he meant by jumping the life 
to come is doubtful, and it is doubtful for the very good reason 
that we may doubt if he was thinking very precisely on that 
event. Logically, it is of course a plain impossibility ; for strictly 
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speaking, if it be ‘‘to come” then it will come, jump how we may. 
But Macbeth is to provide his own comment on the attempt to 
jump the life to come; and it is this : “To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow. . .’’ The life to come becomes an everlastingly 
deferred to-morrow, an eternity of hope deferred, an eternally 
des red, eternally unrealised longing for respite from the horror 
of to-day. ) 

Morality apart and on grounds of policy alone, he himself 
stares an incontrovertible case against the murder : 


‘‘But in these cases 
We still have judgment here; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which being taught return 
To plague the inventor: this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips.” 


This consciousness cannot commit that crime: it must itself be 
murdered before Duncan can come to harm. It brings him to a 
hat and rebukes him as clearly as Baalam’s ass. As he himself 
comfesses : 
“I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent ;’’ 


bu: he has hardly uttered the words before the spur arrives. It 
comes in the person of his wife. 


(To be continued.) 


Spanish Night 


HE children are all asleep 
Like buds resuming, 
But the night like an orchard 
In May is blooming; 
Most peacefully the moon 
From the clouds is coming 
Radiant as Love herself 
From the sea’s foaming— 
Christ, what a magnificent 
Night for bombing! 


A. E. JOHNSON 


i The Crucified Tree 


IKE a dead-leaf hurricane in a street of still air 
The starlings come blackening the round red sunset. 

The feathery chatter of their wings whisks 

Out from quietness and in again, 

And there the dead leaves are 

Back, budded on the tree 

That was naked as stone. 

Light as a bird is one bird 

And comfortable to the tree, 

But very leaden heavy is the host 

That smites its weight, feather on feather, 

k Down like a hammer-blow. 

The delicate branches crack, 

Then, click ! open the parasols of startled wings 

For the swift budding of a sturdier tree. 


Hurricane on hurricane of woes, 

Blacker than starlings that have rainbow necks, 
Pour along the streets of the sky 

Beating out cries with their wings 

Blinding out suns. 

And when they would settle to rest 

They bud with death little trees, 
Piteous-to-wayfarer trees. 

What tree, arms flung like a cross, 

But breaks with so great crucifixion. 


Is pity done? 


Has she no sturdier tree 
To make a home withal? 


ORGILL MACKENZIE 


POETRY is a river which deepens into silence. - 
“he flower of action is rooted in solitude. 
j- The rarest fruits of wisdom are ripened on a flowering cross. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 


ROBERT C. MORTON 


THE CREST OF THE WAVE 


EPHEN GRAHAM, sixty-years’-old archeologist, came 

cverland from Babylon to the Mediterranean and thence by 
ship to England. It was the day before they docked that he 
finished assembling his notes from scraps of paper in his trunk 
and contemplated with quiet pleasure the summary of twelve 
months’ excavation. There had been many finds, some new in 
kind and some that had cropped up at levels where no kincred 
discoveries had ever been made. The relics—potsherds, clesps 
and cups—were following on a cargo-boat under the care of 
two assistants. Lying back in his berth, Stephen thought of the 
mea who had used them, living by the Euphrates four thousand 
years ago. Bars of light from the sea outside ran across the 
cabin-roof, and through the port-hole came the hissing of 
displaced foam. 

I- is an effort to believe, he thought, that the long-dead past 
was ever living: that Sumerians and Chaldeans were cnce 
modern dwellers in a modern world: that the finds we make so 
far underground belonged to men who knew themselves as 
inh2ritors and improvers of the past, who felt they rode the 
ware-tip of advancing time, who looked forward to what I 
loox back on. Strange to think that dawns broke for them too 
anc the day’s life bubbled variously and hopefully and that at 
night they turned to sleep, waiting for a morning that is now 
thousands of years old but then was yet to come. Their lives 
were before them for creative use. The future was plastic, fresh 
to be moulded and to mould. The present, their present, seethed 
wit assertive activity. Merchants traded, kings made war and 
peace, priests admonished, beggars were importunate, lords 
were cruel or kind, children carefree, lone men thoughtful in 
quist attics. In the markets was shouting of wares; processions 
wound along streets and women came to the doors to see tham; 
girs raced through fields; boatmen plied on the river. Their 
remains are cold and inert. Seals and rings, scrolls and water- 
jugs are dead pointers to that exuberant life. We are apt to 
forzet both flesh and spirit, to think of these men as insensate, 
as anthropoliths. Our perspective petrifies them. 

In a hundred years, said Stephen to himself, smiling at the 
trend of the thought, we shall be dead. All of us, anywhere in 
the world, who are alive now. We shall sink below the centuries 
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that are yet to come and become finds for the inconceivably 
remote excavator. Yet, while we live, we are abreast of time as 
we think of it and it is to be hoped that the future digger will 
give us credit for having been alive: for what we leave behind 
is less important than the fact that we carried on the adventure 
of living, knowing we marched in the van of circumstance. 
Doesn’t it give us a kind of kinship, this viewpoint in futurity ? 
Doesn’t it somehow enjoin on us a collaboration to justify our 
term of office? Or if it doesn’t touch us that way, isn’t there a 
kind of affinity in being alive together at the same time, all of 
us riding the same wave? It invests our contemporaries with 
dignity. Our hearts warm to them. 

He smiled again. This time at himself. 

Too difficult. It’s too rare and tenuous a viewpoint to stand 
the rub of the daily round. Still, while it lasts, it is gracious. It 
has validity. It may at least inform our attitudes with the 
instruction of past and future. 

The bars of light chased steadily over the cabin-roof. 


The lake in sunlight was’ brilliant, and blue with the sky’s 
reflection. Clouds rode the horizon but sunshine untempered 
smote hotly on the youngster’s body as, leaning over the side 
of a rowing-boat, he watched broken light quiver through reeds 
on the lake-bed. His last day of a fortnight’s holiday was a 
repetition of two other halcyon days on the water, a recapitula- 
tion and climax of sun-soaked lazing. Naked but for bathing 
trunks he had rowed easily from shore to shore and shore to 
island, resting often on his oars to drift, loling back for the 
penetration of the sun and the feel of cushion and wood; for he 
was seventeen and there was a new, keen delight in the 
sensations of touch. 

“John P’ came a hail over the water. It was his aunt calling 
him from the far shore. ‘‘John-ee!”’ 

Lord, couldn’t she see there were other boats on the lake 
with people in them ? 

“Right P’ he called back with immense nonchalance, 
“Coming P’ 

‘John P?’ came the hail more powerfully, ‘‘John-eeee!’’ She 
hadn’t heard him. . 

“Coming l” roared the boy, seizing the oars and rowing with 
desperate energy. His aunt was a plain-spoken, lively, good- 
hearted woman. He wouldn’t put it past her shouting her 
errand across two or three cables’-lengths of water. 
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He was in the thick of the shipping, as it seemed, when the 
hail struck him again. 

“Its all right, you needn’t come right across! I just wanted - 
to know if you preferred plums or bilberries for tea P” 

Piums or bilberries! How could he possibly make such a 
murdane choice? With everybody for miles around hang-ng 
on Wis words? All the same, deep down inside him he knew he 
wanted bilberries. He could feel their tart flavour in his mouth 
already. But how could he possibly say bilberries when every- 
body knew plums were better ? 

“Plums l? 

‘‘Bilberries ?”’ the query came back from the shore. 

“Plums l’? cried John in a sort of agony. How could she 
possibly mistake him ? 

“Right,” shouted the aunt. ‘There'll be plums for tea. Don’t 
be hte.” She made off, leaving John’s afternoon in fragments. 
Wi-h averted head he turned the boat and rowed away to the 
far 2nd of the lake. | 

The girl in the nearest boat drew her head out of the magazine. 

‘“Was there someone shouting ?’’ she asked. 

‘Not for us, I don’t think, mumbled her companion, under 
his handkerchief. ‘“Someone on the shore. Something akout 
raspberries, I believe.” 


‘Come, Tommy,” said his mother, walking slowly on with 
the little girl by her side. She had been shopping that afternoon 
anc. she was tired, but the satisfaction of her purchases made 
her patient. Still it was past the children’s bed-time and they 
hac a long train journey before them on the morrow. ‘You’ve 
thrown enough stones in and it’s late.” 

The little boy watched the last ripples break against the made- 
up 2dge of the park pond. There was wonder in his face and in 
his mind. “Just a minute,” he pleaded in his child’s vcice. 
‘Just one more.” He scratched about on the ground for anozher 
peEble. 

‘ Come along, like a good boy,” called his mother. ‘‘Betty 
anc l are going to leave you if you don’t.” She contimued 
slowly along the path. 

It was a nice coat and a perfect fit for him. He looked lovely 
in t. They were remainders from last year that were selling off 
cheap. It would be warm for winter, for best. of course, first, 5 
buf he should have it on to-morrow for his father to see when 
he met them at the station. Then there were the new shoes she'd 
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got for Betty. Betty was about set-up now. Her mind ran on 
ways and means and little domestic plans. She stopped and 
turned to wait for the boy. 

He had gone. Not by the water’s edge. Not on the path. Or 
the bank that sloped down to the path. Her heart gave a little 
leap. “Its all right,” she told herself. “Hell be all right.” 

But she turned and hurried back to the spot. There was 
nobody but a solitary man who had passed her and was now 
nearly out of sight. 

“Tf he’s fallen in,’ she said desperately, ‘‘he can’t be 
drowned. It isn’t deep enough. He can’t be.’’ Could he? 

“Its all right,” she said to herself over and over again. 
“He'll be all right. Take‘a grip of yourself. He’ll be all right. 

b Hell be all right. He'll be all right.” She was saying the words 
aloud, mechanically, her glance sweeping up and down the 
path, the high bank, the water. Once before . . . turned up 
again... no worse... laugh about this some day. 

“Tommy | Tommy P” she called. ‘Tommy ! where are you ?”’ 

That man. Might have taken him away. Might have pushed 
him in. She imagined terrible things. What should she do? 
She couldn’t think. Reason had gone from her and left just 
panic. 

“Tommy! Tommy P’ 

“Oh, God,” she whispered, ‘‘let him turn up. Let him appear 
somewhere.” 

“Qof f”? said a voice behind her, a familiar voice; her 
child’s. 

“Tommy,” she cried. “Oh, Tommy, where have you been ?”’ 
A great surge of relief flooded through her. 

“I ran along the bank and hid behind the tree, waiting for 
you to come, but you didn’t. I wanted to surprise you.” 

But she wasn’t surprised, he thought, puzzled. She was 
hugging him hard to her. That wasn’t surprise. He couldn’t 
understand it. She ought to be surprised. Then he was 
astounded, he was overwhelmed, to find his mother was crying. 


Doubtless, said Stephen Graham to himself, though no 
trains ran between Ur and Babylon and no express rattled 
through Samarkand for China, the same excitement attended 
the coming of the caravans as I see here on this platform. Yet, 

Be z; we slow to a halt, I note the faces are more anxious than 
once they would have been. These travellers have five minutes 
to board the train, secure a seat, bestow their luggage. The 
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celerity and indifference of mechanical transport write apprehen- 
sion in their faces. | 

So now I see a youth and a woman with two children making 
intantly for this compartment. I have been a man alone :n a 
carriage: now I must be a man in a carriage with four others. 
The youth, making blindly for the door, collides with the little 
bo~. The mother is fearful he will slip between platform and 
wheels and perish horribly, so, though the youth starts back, 
muttering his apologies, she will not readily be appeased and 
shepherds the children to their seats with ruffled care. The 
youth follows, awkward and penitent beyond any need. Sun- 
browned, adolescent, sensitive, intelligent. He puts his cas2 on 
the rack, then, flushing slightly, offers to put the woman’s 
beside. it. She thanks him with more grace now. All the same 
she would see him dead and me too and the whole trainload 
rather than that a hair of her children’s head should be harmed, 
for the children are hers and it is nobody’s care to protect them 
buz hers. That is as it must have been since the dawn of man. 

The movement of a train, said John to himself, takes the 
edze off contact. It soothes, insulates, pre-occupies, frees from 
the necessity of action. I don’t have to choose the wrong fruit 
or placate an indignant mother. Even she has forgotten and 
relaxed. The man in the corner is vigorous, scholarly, solid. 
He looks at one with an informed perception. Some knowledge 
directs him. If my life will smooth out and expand to the Irmits 
of my ribs and finger-tips I may have courage to start a conver- 
sation. Dare I, now, put the window down? 

Seventeen, thought Stephen. An age for high conception, an 
ag= of ignorance of the odds, an age poised between the old 
confidence and the new, failing of both. An age for tests and 
initiations, from the Diamastigosis and Red Indian trials to the 
Matriculation examination. The age that grows aware of the 
power to transmit to time unknown that life that succeeds Irom 
the Eocene. Would it be kind, seeing that he wants it, tc put 
the window down as if for my own need, or will the mother fear 
hes child may catch a cold? 

safe inside, thought Tommy’s mother, and nothing left 
beaind. I’m sure I put Betty’s little blue frock in the bottom of 
the case and she has her own picture-book. Wonderful to think 
the little boy standing in his new coat looking out of the window 
is mine. If I call him he’ll look at me and know me. He’ll look‘ 
at nobody else that way. What a terrible journey this would 
have been if I had lost him yesterday. And his father waiting 
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at the other end. Better not to think of it. Someday he’ll be 
grown up like this lad next to me. Rather a nice lad really : shy. 
Woollen socks, I notice. The man in the corner looks like a 
professor—balanced, informed, comfortably dressed—but I 
mistrust a beard, even a short clipped one. Somehow, though 
he doesn’t stare at me, I feel ke has assessed me, fitted me into 
some kind of scheme. Or am I fancful? Yet, when I think of 
the desolation that might have happened to me I know better 
than to condemn on a notion which, in any case, harms neither 
of us, or to take offence in the face of courtesy. Shall I speak ? 

As we travel on, said Stephen, we come to know each other. 
We are assimilated into the mutual consciousness. We are 
drawn together. All but these subconscious children who live 
apart, shaping for the future. Soon we shall turn our aware- 
ness into words. The fields and hedges chase back and houses 
come and go. This is a moment stolen from time, fluid but fixed. 
What is past is left behind: what is to come goes on unfolding. 
Meantime we travel in company,. riding the crest together of 
time’s advancing wave. 

“Mum,” said Tommy, coming from the window and looking 
into his mother’s face for an answer, ‘‘when you throw a stone 
into the water and it makes bright rings and the rings come to 
the edge, where do they go to then ?”’ 

The three came together in a smile. 

We don’t know that, said Stephen. We only know the 
impulse as it lifts us and carries us a little way forward. We 
hand on the thrust and are left behind. But between the past we 
get and the future we give is the present we use, all of us at 
the same circumference. We three, for instance, in a railway 
carriage, we three contemporaries. 


JACK HILTON 


POPLAR AND WHITECHAPEL 


ALKING through the East End made morning pass 

swiftly. Here was a sordidness that was chilling, a work- 
bustle that was intense and ugly, and pauses in the traffic created 
a. great momentary silence, something like the two-minutes 
Armistice silence. This part of London with its poverty and its 
many sordid heroic attempts to succeed in the game of survival 
brought a big lump in my throat. There was such an unhomeli- 
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ness about things, such a feverish hustle, such a great likelihood 
of every one of its people being sunk in the mire. 

I did come across two really happy people. One was a barrow- 
mai. He was happy because he was unambitious. It was his 
prcud boast that he had never been on the dole in his life. He 
worked from 8 a.m. till noon, Mondays to Saturdays, and 
received 6s. each day. He pushed his huge barrow to Tower 
Bridge Station, filled it skyhigh with cloth, pulled it uphill! 
through the busy streets, cursed and swore, panted and wiped 
his brow, rested when he was exhausted, and ultimately reached 
his destination in Stepney. To reach. there with such a load, 
anc manœuvre through such congestion was no mean feat. 
After unloading he called it a day. His employer was a Jew, 
anc never attempted to cut his money. The man lived in a kip- 
house that was a resort of known criminals, but he was as honest 
as steel. Lags came there after doing five and ten year stretches 
in the “Ville” or the ‘‘Scrubbs”’ as they called Pentonville and 
Wormwood Scrubbs prisons. They were men who had got into 
the habit of scowling and looking tough, and the narks (C.I.D. 
men) knew them and watched their capers, They had a fraternal- 
isr of their own. What their eyes saw and their ears heard had 
never to be spoken of. When questioned they claimed to be 
blind and deaf. Many fights took place between, men and rio one 
wo.ild think of interfering even to prevent murder. 

The other happy man was stone blind, and worked in one room 
of a dismal warehouse. From infancy he had been practising the 
artof weaving cane and willows and rushes into baskets, hampers, 
skibs and seatings. for chairs, and he was his own master and 
master of his craft. He worked, and talked sport. In winter he 
vis.ted football matches, in summer cricket matches. Cheeriness 
had seeped into him. He made Mary and me ashamed of our 
ratier camphorous blankety temperaments. He was a tonic to all 
who had contact with him. Though his eyes were like mottled 
sop the sunshine was felt by his pores; rosiness was disposi- 
tionally in his genitals. He showed the way of happiness, showed 
thet it was conveyed by how we made it. And he was a family 
man bringing up his children, owing nothing to charity, His 
children had good sight. We thought it remarkable that he'in 
da-kness should have tapped, and always received the sunny 
side of cheer. His philosophy was that the world was what we 
meéde it, and that those who were not fools would make ita good 
en ‘oyable place. He was religious without being aaworlalys and 
reed his Bible in Braille. 
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During the dinner hour we spoke to a sweet eighteen-year-old 
miss. She was one of the dumpling kind, who cannot slim 
though they hike miles every week-end. She worked for a mer- 
chant who imported produce. The office-boy, she told us, liked 
to be considered a senior clerk and was the only other employee. 
The firm was owned by three brothers, one went on the market 
to buy, another kept the books, and the other fussed around. 
The dumpling missy typed and did the invoices in French for 
their Assyrian trade. Yes, she earned fairly good money, and 
her hours weren’t too bad—g-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Business was 
a little upset owing to the ‘“‘mess-up in China.” She was a 
modernist and thought Battersea Power Station a “‘spiffing 
building.’’ She was afraid that she would have to be going. 

In the afternoon we passed Settle Street Labour Exchange, 
Stepney. Thousands, including hundreds of Lascars, were 
signing on. One man was trying to hold a meeting to protest 
against the insufficiency of their benefit. He had only got as far 
as saying: ‘“‘Comrades. They call this an Employment 
Exchange. It’s a starvation ‘clinic,’”’ when a policeman and a 
doorman stopped him. “What’s he shut up for?’’ I asked. 
‘Because he’ll get run in if he doesn’t, a man-told me. 

The man walked up the road with us explaining his personal 
plight. He used to be a soapmaker, and along with nine others 
he was stood down fivé years.ago. A machine and a youth had 
taken their place. ‘‘You’ll have got used to it,” I said. | 

*“‘Never,’’ he replied. “Blimey it’s orful. The guvnor' said 
‘slight reorganisation : you’ll orl be back in a few weeks.’ ʻOi,” 
I said to my myte, ‘there’s some flippin’ ’opes.” And I’ve been 
‘| right. ve been a one for keeping me mince-pies open, but I’ve 
| nearly lost me sight with the stryne of looking for a jorb.” 


-mY Yy 


He was over 50, and there wasn’t a ghost of a chance for him. 

He lived in a hostel in Whitechapel Road, Stepney, and paid 

! as. for his lodge for the week. He bought four teacakes daily, 
. 34d., and tea was a penny a pint. Over the week he used 11b. of 
Stork Margarine, 1od.; thus breakfasts and teas for the week 
came to 4s. odd. Dinners—Saturday : -Stew,:. 5d. : Sunday 
| Special) Roastbeef, potatoes, cabbage, Yorkshire. pudding, od., 
currant dough, 2d. Monday: Potato pie, 5d., rice pudding, id. 
Tuesday : Sausage and mash, 5d., jam pudding, 1d: Wednes- 
day: Bread and margarine, two slices, 1d., Ib. of  corn-beef, 
px 24d., pint of tea, 1d. Thursday: Meat pie, 3d.,.peas, 1d., pint 
- of tea, 1d. Friday: Sausage and mash, 5d., jam roll, 2d. Total 
dinner costs for the week 3s. 84d. He had 3s. 3d. surplus front 
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his U.A.B. allowance of 15s. This he spent on shag and cigarette 
pépers. His big grouse was that he was always hungry: “The 
dinners arn’t arf a mouthful.)’ His big hope was that some day 
there would be a Communist Government because he had 
heard that they would raise the dole to £2, and then he could 
gc and kip at the Rowton House and eat like a “bliddy 
parasite.” 

We took a tram to Blackwall Tunnel, Poplar. This tunnel, my 
dear swede-bashers of Rutland, goes ‘under the river. We went 
by} the docks and down to the river and sat with a mentally- ` 
deficient and a man who was a much worse companion because 
he outbottomed Bottom. I asked him if the day was a holiday in 
Poplar. “Naw, all those blokes you seés walking about don’t 
work for a living; they’ve lorst the ’abit.’” He wore a green 
mouldy bowler hat which cocked over his forehead, a reefer 
jacket, and moleskin trousers. He had a blotched face and his 
heavy jowls were covered with stumpy, black bristles. He rested 
his hands on his equatorial protuberance. He was one of those 
prodigals that came home the day the fatted calf was slaughtered. 
H> led a most agreeable life, sustaining himself on the reputa- 
- ticn that he had once been to sea. He talked about masts, sprits, 
sa Is, sheets, halyards and riggings, and pretended to have that 
distant look that is the prerogative of seafarers. And then his 
question came: Had I a bit o’ bacca? 

We lolled in the glare of the burning sun. There were no 
clouds. In front of us was a dump of an island filled with oil 
tanks ; far on the right was Silvertown looking like a black squall 
due to the smirch of its industry. Goblins of smoke twirled 
around and then set their heads for the horizon. Two and three 
thousand-ton ships passed up and down the river. Tugs each 
pulled three or four barges filled with merchandise. We could 
hear the busy noise of cranes emptying the bellies of moored 
sh.ps. The river was swelling as the tide came up, and shining 
wich the sun’s reflection. It was a jumbled, clumsy, careless 
dockland scene, yet because of its waterfront the most spacious 
in Poplar. One had some small sense of room. 

In the homeland of Poplar there was nothing but a main, 
pecrol-vapoured, traffic road, and huddled streets of hovels. or 
flazs. Kiddies played bat and ball in concrete streets barred to 
treffic. They ran and shrieked enraptured though grass denied. 
‘FEeir mothers sat on doorsteps or looked down from the outside, 
tiers of their flats. Poplar has 40,000 men, women, and childrén 
lacking decent housing conditions, aye lacking decent food. It 
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is the most working-class district in London, and has the fighting 
grit of the industrial workers of the North. Like them it has 
secured too few victories against exploitation, and like them is 
- still doomed to squalor, iir nodid aeni and under-emplpy- 
ment. It sickened us to see their plight, and this after decades 
of effort on the part of Socialists who have worked night and 
day to effect improvements. They told us that Poplar was a 
paradise compared with what it used to be. Socialists who had 
been idealists and fire-eatérs have only effected liberal readjust- 
ments. Fundamentally there has been no revolution in Poplar. 
A little more humanised form of public assistance relief, an 
ettempt on the part of the Borough to find a few hundreds 
employment, the worst of the slums knocked down, third class 
flats replacing them, insistence that fair wages are paid by the 
Cotincil and by the Council’s contractors, clinics, milk at $d. a 
day for children; oh, all the solid slow work that basically is 
lberal—a lifting of the population from the dregs to a two 
shillings-a-week stage higher. I am not criticising. I applaud what 
they’ve done, but regret that Poplar is still what it is: a place 
filled with common people who are as integrally decent as one 
will find in all England, who are still doomed to live a horde 
lfe of hard-pinchedness. Even the Labour men in Poplar call 
t1emselves the Poplar Bolshies, and who can blame them ? 

Back jonked the tram we boarded, youngsters missing death 
ky inches and very indifferent about their narrow escapes. 
Poplar had been very working-class English, but now China- 
men, Africans, and Indians ran tuppenny ha’penny laundries 
and cafes. Others stood at corners, the Chinamen very neat and 
clean and secretive, the others looking shadowy men in the 
trroes of some sickness. 

At last we reached Jew Town, and got off the tram, and walked 
in the cosmopolitan street parade. Youth was walking about 
very aimless, or putting over capers that it assumed to be . 
expressing sex. Jew or Gentile, Stepney or Bolton, youth is just 
the same, aimless, in a way restless, wanting——it knows not what.. 
The youth of this decade isn’t to blame. Its life is spent in a time 
of general disintegration. It works in planned factories. It is the 
slave of the wheel which fades from it all potentialities for bloom. 
It is the robot of the mechanical Moloch. Sure it can only chew 
zum, ape the swell guys ‘over the ’errin pond,’ pull pin-table 
nobs and zip fasten. It is the mass product it has been made. 
Still, these Americanised Yid kids seemed more tncongruou 
than the hardy Bolton lads and lasses. : 


DAWSON JACKSON 


NEE WHAT IS IMPORTANT 


[2 not’ sure that I beliéve in Germany, or in politics at all; 
cr in the ‘things that go on down telescopes and microscopes. 
It is second hand; and the scient-sts themselves have to believe 
their instruments. 

Of course, if I get my butter from New Zealand, and am 
related ‘to the things I use and ths people I actually speak to in 
such a way that a lot of things ike miles of sea and the eco- 
nonic machine are involved, th-n I must believe in them to 
some extent. That is my weakness. But it does not mean that 
they are real. 

-t means, that I am in a pretty bad mess, and that to get out 
of it I must act to a certain exten among imaginary things. To 
throw them all up at once woud: be wicked and ridiculous ; 
because it would be impossible But it is the direction that 
interests me. 

. don’t mind where I am, or whether I am moving; but which 

way I am pushing, in case I get a chance. 

-t is probable that the things one’sees and touches physically 
are the spiritual things. The troable is that so much that one 
sees one doesn’t see; and so one invents a lot of abstract things; 
anid these in turn mix most of tLe things one comes to touch, 
wich a great deal of abstraction. as someone said to me, simple 
things are too much for one, So one goes for the complicated 
Ani general ones, to rest one’s mind. 

ertain things about me do ex5t. I have a faculty i in.me that 
ge:s to know this;, I cannot prove it, because proof is. only 
checking’ up, and this faculty is he deepest part of me, and so 
the deepest of anything that I cam know; and so there is nothing 
to check ‘it: It is the basis to, which checks refer. This faculty 
recognises ‘that some things exis , by seeing in them the same 
thing as it itself is, an identity. _ 

My. wife, my friends, my chilc; ‘this animal and that; birds, 
trees, insects, the vegetables I ‘grow; the land itself—have 
identity, Each is to itself, as I.anz to myself; I know this. I may 
be wrong about almost everythirg, but I am sure of this. If I 
were not, I could be sure of noting, I would not exist; and I 
have some idea that I do exist, fcr anyway I’m writing this, 

' Of course it is rather difficult, dbout the earth, and inanimate 
things. What about a mountain, where does its identity end and 
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the next one begin? And the micro-organisms of my body? 
But then, what about the people in Australia? I have'a feeling, 
and following on the principle, steadied by this, I get an idea 
that these things exist to themselves, even though I cannot tell 
their exact limits. That is my failing. Anyway, except in the 
most central and obvious parts of one’s life, it’s not always easy 
to see what are the limits of my own identity, among my friends 
and family; but it is clear enough to me that I am single and 
to myself, and this very thing is part of it. 

The first thing is something in me. And the next—which 
cannot possibly be divided from it—is that these things exist. 
In each of them, something as that in me. And my life is my 
going out from that centre in me, into that centre in them. In 
affection, or love; or action, if you like. And this going out of 
mine is the same as a coming out of them; which is a coming 
into me. So each rests on the centre of each other; and thus the 
solid universe is built up. 

The solid universe; which is not the same as what a lot of 
people call the solid universe. | 

What this going out is it is not difficult to see. It is the same 
as what my going out in the closest relation of mv life should 
be; and perhaps on this world marriage is the nearest example 
of this. 

Merely physical things, like eating and walking on things, 
are really only this going out. That is what you want of a thing, 
when you eat it or walk on it. So that the only way one can 
achieve what one really wants in eating and walking, is by con- 
sidering each thing that you touch in this way as a‘thing with 
which you wish relation, as you wish relation—or as you would 
wish to wish it—with the person closest to you. Which does 
not accord much with our usual practice. And so this world is a 
vale of tears. Your tears, or the other things’ tears, they come 
to the same thing. 

All I want to say now is that we are so vastly inadequate in 
the things that we can see round us, and about which there can 
be no doubt—our food, our friends, the surrounding horizon— 
that it seems a bit far to think of life in terms of the terrestial 
globe and vast bodies of men. That seems to be avoiding the 
issue, and hoping to have a better time by occupying ourselves 
with what is far off. It doesn’t look as if it does make things 
much easier. So far as we have got into abstract things, and 
can’t quickly get out; so far we must think of them and act in 
them ; but it is the direction that matters. How far we are trying 
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to disentangle our real things from the abstract confusion we 
have got them into; and how far we are trying to make things 
all -ight by leaving them there, or by pushing it on. 

The usual way out of difficulties is to blind oneself to the 
prodlem below a certain level, and then to try to make every- 
thimg tidy above that. But one must think of the abyss. 
Everything fair for a class, then there is the middle class; and 
ther there is women; and now there is the working class; and 
next there are our subject races; and then there are animals; 
anc plants, and insects, and bacilli (1 have these at second 
hard) and the land. How can you expect men to build a firm 
soc ety, in which they treat one another decently, if it is founded 
on {or indeed for the object of) enslaving other men, or other 
thiags? Are not these things, to say the least of it, the things 
tha- bind the men you are thinking of together ? There is oniy 
one set of rules for life; and one sees them best in the things. 
one realises most, one’s closest relationships; but they are the, 
same rules. And physical subsistence, eating and the rest, obey 
these. There is no object or satisfaction in eating’, and no sure 
foundation for any class of human relations, unless you admit 
what you have not accomplished and what you must accomplish 
among all the infinite range of the subordinated things. For 
your failing in the breadth of these is your failing in the depth 
of -hose. s 

Our great abstract erections give us the crust, but hide us: 
fron the satisfaction and the effect of our actions. So that we 
become helpless in an evil world. And the evil in it is the evil 
in 4s, that has allowed these erections to be put up, so that our 
evi may be hidden from us. l 


_‘Wuart greater misfortune for a State can be conceived tham 
that honourable men should be sent like criminals into exile, 
because they hold diverse opinions which they cannot disguise ?' 
Waat, I say, can be more hurtful than that men who have 
committed no crime or wickedness should, simply because they 
are enlightened, be treated as enemies and put to death, and’ 
that the scaffold, the terror of evil-doers, should become the: 
staze where the highest examples of tolerance and virtue are- 
disolayed to the people with all the marks of ignominy that. 
authority can devise ?” SPINOZA. 
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HAT s the real history of the great pacifist mov-ment 
that, has sprung up in this country within the past few 
years? 

It is hard to set a term to any slowly evolving charge of 
public mind, but those whose memories go back to the Jameson 
_ Raid and the “‘little Englanders” and “‘pro-Boers’’ of the soyth - 
African war, will reflect that war began to lose caste in this 
country at the beginning of the century. Ostensibly Joseph 
Chamberlain won his imperialist campaign; but it mzy be 
argued that Henry Campbell Bannerman better expressed the 
change of public mind when, by his acts of conciliatian, he 
showed that the Boer War ought never to have been fought. 

Then came the crash of 1914. ‘To say that there was reluctance 
in this country to engage in that war is to understate the case. 
To the people at large the war appeared as a desperate effort 
of resistance to German militarism which, if not with:tood, 
would repeat the triumph of 1870 and then overrur this 
country. The effort to prevent this was therefore very 2asily 
represented first as a defensive war'and then as ‘‘a war to end 
war,” and Kitchener’s Army was chiefly composed of mer who 
joined it under the constraint of that idealism. They fully 
believed they were fighting as democrats to resist a powe that 
worshipped Might as Right and was, in all essentials, the con- 
temporary counterpart of what is now known as Fascism 

It is these men whom I see as the real forbears of modern 
pacifism. Most of them were killed. Thousands of thenz died 
on July rst, 1916, when men with bayonets and hand-grenades 
pitted themselves pretty hopelessly against a fully mechenised 
and scientifically organised system of defence. Indeec, the 
struggle on July 1st was symbolic and premonitory : it st owed 
the nature of modern -war and the change that had come upon 
it. It was thé plain proof that, on the amoral plane, orgénised 
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Migat will always be stronger than democratic Right, and that 
a democratic army will not prove the contrary. The idea of a 
war to end war died that day, when the flower of Kitchener’s 
Arny was destroyed. It ought to be marked on the Calendar 
as The Slaughter of the Idealists. But there, I believe, the seed 
of modern pacifism was sown; for what the modern pacifist 
represents is not defeatism but simply the consciousness that 
can learn by experience. And the pacifist of 1930 knows that 
the ~var of 1914-18 ought never to have been fought. He knows 
by tne experience of the Great War that no Right is inherent 
in war, that the consent of the governed is the true strength of 
law, that the force of arms destroys but does not maintain law, . 
and that to rely upon force to uphold law is to rely upon a 
reed that bends and breaks in the hand. 

As an activity war degenerated inevitably after 1916: it 
passed from the heroic to the blackguardly; it sank to an 
obscene contest between mechanised conscripts—obscene in its 
ruthlessness and sub-human in its mechanisation. The spirit 
had died out of it and it functioned as a compulsive machine 
which ‘no one had the power to control or the wit to stop. It 
finished itself in influenza, Armistice Day, the Treaty of 
Versailles and a League of (some of the) Nations; and even to 
say that it ended with these is to travesty the truth, for what 
hap ened in Austria and Germany was that the economic war 
took over the mechanism and then perpetrated its greatest - 
atrocities upon women and children. 

Bit when the guns ceased firing there ensued in England a 
wearied torpor that passed for peace. The morally sick and the 
physically sore wanted rest above all things, and they got it 
as tae worn-out usually get it—by shutting their eyes. They 
shut them so effectively that the consequences of winning the 
war -were unseen for years. At last we have opened them again 
——ta see all that is now happening tn Europe as consequential. 

‘Bat after the war, the moral idealism that had first expressed 
itself in a war for democracy was conserved in the idea of the 
Leazue of Nations. The thousands of people in this country 
whc joined the L.N.U. honestly believed that they were sup- 
porting peace on the basis of international justice, and that this 
democratic support of the League was all that was required 
of them. Slowly they have been undeceived; but it was not 
until the League began to show signs of its impotence that the 
people of this country began to think fundamentally about war. 
When they did, modern pacifism was born, for™its advocates 
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realised that the League had failed, despite its great and worthy 
intentions, because it had assumed a responsibility it could not 
take, a responsibility that ultimately belonged to the individual. 
The League, in fact, had always been the unconscious means 
whereby individual responsibility could be evaded. Just as no 
one nation among the Allies had been responsible for the 
universally disastrous collapse of Austria and Germany after 
the war, so no individual member of the L.N.U. had any 
responsibility for the prevention of war: the League was the 
great scapegoat of responsibility. The L.N.U. was a church 
which offered its members absolution without the necessity of 
confession; indeed, its members could actually obtain absolu- 
tion from responsibility for war by expressing themselves as 
willing to take part in a war of ‘‘collective security’ even 
though it might turn out to be nothing more than a fight to 
maintain the balance of power. . 

It was to clear the air of this poisonous moral ambiguity 
that the late Canon H. R. L. Sheppard wrote his famous letter 
to the Press. What was the reason for its instantaneous 
success ? anes 

I think this lay in its sweet reasonableness. It was not 
directed to cranks, nor made exclusively to social, political or 
religious reformers: it was essentially a sympathetic, common- 
sense appeal to ordinary Englishmen on the ground of their 
decent humanity. Didn’t they think that the time had come 
when organised war should be regarded as a crime against 
mankind in which no self-respecting individual ought to take 
part? It went right to the heart of the matter by insisting upon 
individual responsibility and demanding its recognition: it 
was, in fact, a common-sense call to repentance by a couple of 
public men, one of whom had been a padre at the Front in 
1915, while the other, Brig. Gen. F. P. Crozier, was a regular 
soldier who had achieved high rank in the Army through his 
ability and outstanding bravery. In many respects they were 
distinctly men of the world, very unlike the popular conception 
of the conscientious objector in that they both had a baek- 
ground of highly honoured public service; indeed, they were 
good representatives of religious and civil agreement upon the 
futility and abomination of modern war. 

The movement was thoroughly in the liberal and humane 
tradition of the country, historically in the line with its appeal 
to the commen conscience, but néw in its social awareness. In 
this respect it differed radically from the old war-resistant 
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leagues of those who disclaimed, often stridently, their own 
sociai responsibility for war. This difference (obscured by.the , 
wording of a pledge necessarily negative) was in fact funda- | 
mertal; for whereas the conscientious objector of the past had 
placed the whole burden of responsibility for war upon the 
Government or the social and economic order, the modern 
pac:fist recognised his own responsibility, accepted the burden 
of kringing about a social change, and as a sign of his accept- 
ance of this responsibility, pledged himself as a social unit 
to tae renunciation of war. There is a wide difference between 
the will to resist war and the decision to renounce it; for, he 
“whe renounces an activity judges himself, whereas he who 
resists an activity passes judgment upon others. If I renounce 
war, that will very speedily involve me in the necessity of 
end2avouring to create a new social harmony, whereas if | 
merely resist war, no such consequence is implied: I may 
‘mérely resist in the socially-blind belief that general resistance 
is all that is required to secure peace. | 

. The modern pacifist is under no such delusion. His pacifism 
—just’ bécause it demands of him the acceptance of personal 
responsibility—is the outcome of social consciousness which 
expzesses itself in a concern for. social order that overruns the 
frortiers of nationalism as naturally as every activity of man 
now struggles to get past these traditional, obstructive barriers. 
Pacifism is the effort of the modern sécial consciousness to be 
adejuate to the historic situation by breaking down the barriers 
of rational exclusiveness, traditional fear and anti-social greed, 
in order to attain that old democratic objective, the federation 
of mankind. : 

Therefore it must be insisted that however revolutionary or 

ideclistic pacifism may be considered, it is not negative. It 
‘asks for sacrifice by the individual on behalf of society das a 
whele. It asks him as an individual to surrender the power of 
armed force, recognising that every individual, whatever his 
political, ideology, cannot rid himself of the power to exercise 
choice. It asks him to take the first step.towards the redemption 
of society from complete disaster, a first step that has nothing 
whétever to do with individualist perfectionism. As modern war 
is totalitarian its antithesis must be individual, for only by an |! 
explicit expression of intention by individuals can we even 
begin to. create a pacific society, and the first step is the simple__- 
one’ that individuals should decide to stop murdering one 
another, come what may. Whether in defiance of the creeds 
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of Communism and Fascism, Pacifism will succeed in asserting 
the validity of the individual, remains.to be seen; but so long 
as one pacifist remains alive disbelieving in the necessity of. 
war, pacifism will survive and human personality along with 
it. The truism that war has invaded the home should teach us 
that war cannot be eradicated by any change of political forms, 
however necessary, and that the seeds of war are in the human 
breast. If man is to rid himself of war the resolution must come 
from within himself. To-day each one of us is confronted by 
his own inhuman destructive power. It is optional to us whether 
we turn this power from its present course into creative 
channels or not. We cannot serve Peace and War. Nor, for 
that matter, can Mr. Chamberlain. © 44 

This in exposition and defence of the pacifism generally 
associated with the Peace Pledge Union. I turn hastily to criti- 
cism of its activity during the past eighteen months, choosing 
that period because it was in October, 1937, that the P.P.U. 
suffered something very like calamity in the death of. its 
founder. So long as Canon Sheppard was alive, pacifism in 
the P.P.U. was very much alive and intent upon pursuing an 
increasingly creative purpose. It still is; yet there can be little 
doubt that the movement as a whole has suffered more, than its 
share of the difficulties that ensue upon the loss of a great 
leader. | 

. Let us be. plain about one thing. These difficulties are not 
due to the loss of‘a pacifist führer. The idea is, of course, 
nonsensical, for democratic leadership is one thing and Fascist 
leadership is another. The effect of the first is the free expres- 
sion of activity. The. effect of the second is slavery. The truly 
democratic leader draws men to him by the common cords of 
love for human freedom and equality: the Fascist leader draws 
men into his service by the common bonds of fear and hatred 
‘in order to institute enforced and compulsive order. Not leader- 
ship but compulsion is ‘‘Fascist’’; but our democracy has yet 
to cease from being so bemused with its own conceit that it 
will not trust anything but the plainest reflection of its own 
face in the mirror. True democratic leadership is at once com- 
pletely representative and compulsive of human affection. Such 
was Dick Sheppard’s of the pacifist movement; and as such it 
was a model of democratic leadership. _ 

When Dick Sheppard died, leadership as it had, been so 
joyfully experienced in the P.P.U. came to an end.. Not 
because he had not shown his followers the way. His way was 
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Marxist in its realism. At every point in the development of 
the iistoric situation his policy was one of appropriate pacifist 
action. He knew by instinct the changing nature of the situa- 
tion and the need for immediate activity on any section of the 
paciist front where public opportunity was afforded. Moreover, 
he inplanted in the minds of all who had the humility to learn 
from him some understanding of the kind of response which 
chaaging circumstance was likely to call forth and—more than 
this—he infused them with a moiety of that generosity, adven- 
turcaisness and irrepressible activity which had lifted his efforts 
above the grey, passive and often self-righteous immobility of 
the time-honoured war-resister. 

Two courses were therefore open to the movement after Dick 
'Sheppard’s death. One, of belief that his spirit had so infused 
itsef into the body of the movement that it could be trusted 
to carry on with its own momentum, leaving the question of 
leacership to resolve itself through the general activity. The 
other, to recognise the incomparable loss which the movement 
had actually suffered, to harbour resources, to consolidate the 
responsible personnel, and to substitute for leadership some 
form of orthodox democratic control. 

. The argument for the second of these courses proved irresis- 
tible. Dick Sheppard was dead. Respect for what he had been 
implied recognition of the fact that the contrast between a 
leacer living and a leader dead was absolute. By the measure 
he had been dynamic, by that measure was dynamic obviously 
lacking. It appeared to be a practical necessity, therefore, to 
put the movement into reverse out of respect for the greatness 
of kis leadership. Where he had been liberal it was incumbent 
upcn the Union to be conservative. Where he had been 
generous it was necessary to be prudent. Where he had 
encouraged the widest freedom of action it was now necessary 
to exercise close supervision and by corporate resolution to set 
the seal of orthodoxy upon all and sundry pronouncemenis 
purporting to speak of pacifism in the name of the P.P.U. 

= Eut what has never been faced, and what the P.P.U. must 
rea‘ise sooner or later, is that—prudent or not—the policy of 
self-defence, retrenchment and conformity which has governed 
the organisation for over a year is the opposite policy to that 
pursued by its founder. The search for pacifist orthodoxy has, 
of course, been vain, futile and self-defeating. Pacifism is essen- 
tiaLy an active faith seeking and finding appropriate expression 
according to the social, political and religious activity of the 
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society through which it works like leaven. Its policy—its whole 
policy is peace. How it acts in order to achieve that end is a 
purely tactical matter to be determined from hour to hour 
according to the nature of the situation as presented in the 
flow of current events. 

When pacifism ceases to be this and to act thus it balloons 
into pure idealism. It may set forth its principles in a manifesto, 
but a public raw with the hurt of a Spanish war will regard 
that manifesto as a balloon to catch star-gazers, and ask—quite 
reasonably—whether pacifism has an ear for the women and 
children of Spain crying against starvation. 

Similarly, the general public, which pacifist policy is con- 
cerned to awaken, is not concerned to know whether individual 
pacifists will or will not take part in A.R.P. or accede to the 
requirements of a National Register. But they are concerned 
to know whether pacifists realise the implications of the Munich 
Pact. They are interested to see what corporate pacifist witness 
implies. And if it implies jubilation over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
achievement, but no effective protest against a deal whereby 
men whose only crime is their loyalty to political democracy 
are doomed to death or a worse fate because of British 
‘‘nacifist’’ action—then the general public will soon be asking 
grievous and highly pertinent questions about the state of 
pacifist morality. 

These instances are cited as symptomatic of a regressive 
tendency which is totally foreign to the original movement. 
The need among pacifists is that they should bestir themselves 
and instigate pacifist action of the type Dick Sheppard took 
when he offered to preach pacifism in Germany or fly over to 
Madrid in the pursuit of peace. For folly, in the long run, will 
be condoned and forgiven the pacifist; but not self-compla- 
cency, self-regard, social indeterminacy and half-hearted 
uncertainty of response to pacifist occasion. There is a world to 
win. We cannot do it—we cannot take a step towards it except 
by making a succession of day to day responses to the oppor- 
tunities of demonstrating by action the nature and purpose of 
pacifism. 

What we as pacifists have to accuse ourselves of during the 
past year is lack of faith, and with it, of course, want of vision. 
Safety First seems to have been our motto, and it is the worst 
of all possible mottoes for the pacifist either within the move- 
ment or in the world at large. In the multitude of counsellors 
there may not want wisdom of a sort, but Caution will always 
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get the last word, and when fearfulness and the calculations of 
dubiety are esteemed as the last word of wisdom, then it is 
good-bye to pacifist action. The P.P.U. is a movement: it 
must retain its power of movement or die; and die it surely will 
if it -urns itself from a movement into an organisation. Paci- 
fists nust realise that they have nothing at all to learn from 
those who have converted movements into organisations in the 
past. To fulfil its object pacifism must become a universal creed, 
and <o do this it must suffer the paradox of being willing to 
lose ts life to save it: it must never dissociate itself from the 
world of -politics on the one hand or religion on the other: 
it must reject the temptation to all self-conscious concern for 
its own truth and purity. For the P.P.U. was never designed 
to be the home of a lost cause or the refuge of an intransigent 
mincrity. Its purpose is nothing less than to show. the world 
the way to peace; and for this very reason leadership is essen- 
tial to its existence. We need to distinguish clearly between 
the r=volutionary situation in which we stand and a condition 
suitadle to the static methods of ordinary democratic represen- 
tation. What is required for quick movement is something 
other than what is required for the maintenance of a status quo, 
and only ‘through a leadership which accepts responsibility, 
retains the initiative and is continuously active in new and 
unforeseeable paths are pacifists going to make any consider- 
able dent in the general mass of timid inertia. The P.P.U. has 
spen: some portion of the past year in the endeavour to convert 
itself into an incorporated company of discreet advisers and 
busimess managers. Let it forget management and, borrowing 
a slogan from its opponents, get a move on. 


Commit No Nutsance 


IRECT from the source, the violent source in man 
where evil brews, whence filthier things than can 
“rom other creatures come are darkly brought, 
comes death—from the dung of thought: 
comes death from the minds that creep ` 
where intestinal poisons seep 
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in queer laboratories. Such minds have tucked 
multitudinously 

the crime of crimes into murderous beads, have trucked 
infamously with gauged deformity, 

crammed agony and bloody erosion and disease 
neat drop by concentrated drop 

into sintster cylinders, projectiles, missiles of war— 
into bombs. 

Death comes in the bombs. - 

Men’s minds, of finer metal, have evolved, 
groping in airways, swallow-ships of flight,’ 

and, topping the day and boring the body of night, 
have lived in ravenous pulses where migrate 

the wings of the world. 

Glory have these, and they who aviate : 

who gather the engined pulses where they sit, 
regions of will, and ride them through the swill 

of windy ways, or through the azure’s peace. 

They violate no beauty—beauty brace 

in world-awareness of the human race 

and earth and oceans that the race must fit. 

Hail! aviators; the world’s to ribbon it. 

But bombers—~airmen of no virtuous heart, 

the enemies of themselves and all mankind— 

what are they if not mad, or undefined 

diseases in the body politic? 

Like parasitic gnats that fever-germs 

from stagnant pools miasmic pick and use 

to riddie human blood with chills and sweats, 
predating death with venom that accrues, 

these men of nations hover in our ways 

living on what we give them, trained to kill 

by taking stools of death that factories mill 

into the heavens to aim them, starred with ill, 
down on our cities—wrecking, murdering. 

Have men on earth no moral fury left 

to spurn these vile destroyers—hired defilers, 

these poison droppers, these man-gutted birds— 
who thriving on garbage shoot their smothering filth 
upon us—splashing out habitations—fouling us? 


REGINALD GAIMSTER 


A. HENGHES 


CAUSES OF THE EUROPEAN 
CRISIS 


HE present international situation has been developing 

with extraordinary rapidity since the September crisis. The 
Czeci crisis marked an epoch only in so far as it was the first 
forceful manifestation of the German economic penetration 
eastward which had been evident for at least three years. The 
abso-ption of some border territory naturally meant economic 
and consequently ideological ascendancy over the whale of 
Czecnoslovakia. Czechoslovakia was not in itself the funda- 
mental issue at stake, it was rather Germany’s penetration of 
that country, giving her access in a direct line, through 
Roumania, the Ukraine and Turkey, to joint economic ascend- 
ancy with Italy over the Mediterranean basin. 

The methods by which this penetration is being accomplished 
are iateresting and certain deductions may be drawn therefrom, 
but t will be necessary to take a much wider view than this, 
and realise poignantly the economic interdependence of the 
world en bloc, in order to form a really comprehensive picture. 
It i£ not merely a question of Germany gaining ascendancy 
over the Balkans and Turkey, thereby threatening Afghanistan, 
and with it possibly India, but also of why the momentum 
gained by Germany appears at this time as a threat to the 
interests of the democratic countries and even to democracy 
itsel:. 

We cannot answer this question by dealing with one factor 
alone, because causes, whether they be smail or large, are 
invariably made up of a composite of reasons for which, in 
thei- totality, the past and the status quo of the world as a 
single unit is responsible. 

Germany’s trade methods are undoubtedly reprehensible 
from the democratic point of view, that is, a competitive point 
of view which ignores the fact that, given the present economic 
circamstances of Germany, her poverty, over-population and 
isOlation, her lack of raw materials and vital need of trade 
expansion, no other methods than ‘“‘unfair’’? competition are 
ope1 to her. The German situation is incorrigible iz we | 
approach it with the methods, political and ideological, of free ~ 
trace that is free only within the national frontier, as has been ~ 
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the practice of the past epoch of history since the French and 
American revolutions. These revolutions occurred within a few 
years of each other, the American with the ostensible reason 
of freeing that country from import taxations, and the French 
for the alleged reason of the wastefulness of a king. But these 
were reasons within reasons. The French revolution wiped out 
the system of the guilds which had become obsolete and a hin- 
drance to the needs of the new machinery-industrialism that 
was then arising. It wiped out state frontiers, substituting 
national frontiers, thereby permitting the expansion of the new 
industrialism, the coming into being of the factory, and it 
created a political system which made this expansion possible 
and ideologically acceptable to the people. The American revo- 
lution wiped out the obsolete colonial system and permitted the 
coming into being of the same manifestations in the U.S. Both 
were born out of necessity in the natural course of social evolu- 
tion, both coincide with the invention of machinery capable of 
‘mass’ production and the coming into use of steam, tele- 
graphy, &c., unprecedented means of transport and inter- 
communication, with all their cultural ramifications. 

The democratic system came into existence because the fore- 
going ones were incapable of finding within themselves the 
political means of adjusting their mechanisms to the necessary 
expansion of their administrations. It is thanks to democracy 
that the industrialisation of the world has been possible. 

If we examine the history of that development we shall find 
that Europe and the U.S. at that time, and until roughly 60 years 
ago, had at their disposal the rest of the world as so-called 
virgin markets, that is to say, markets incapable of competing 
with European methods of production, and at first economic- 
ally capable of absorbing that part of the production of the 
machines which the producing countries could not themselves 
consume. This was the Orient, Russia, the near East, Africa, 
and South America. In return for this they gave raw materials 
and whatever fluctuant wealth there was in these respective 
countries ; but as the machines gave birth to new machines under 
the impetus of this wealth, it became necessary to ‘‘ develop ”’ 
these areas in order to put them into an economic condition 
capable of absorbing the further masses of produce. This coin- 
cides with the era of intensified colonisation. The only manner 
which seemed feasible to us was to industrialise these virgin 
markets themselves. 

We found it impossible to stop at creating gigantic coffee, 
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cottcn, rice, grain and fruit plantations. We found that once we 
had drought these things into existence it was not only cheaper 
and materially more profitable (to individuals) to feed, clothe 
and house the people whom the creation of these plantations had 
necessarily centralised, on the spot, that is to say, by exporting 
the machines, i.e., the means of production themselves, but also 
that we ourselves were called upon to provide means and ways 
of ccnsuming the by us created over-production in these coun- 
tries in order to continue the possibility of selling our own goods 
to them. This continued until a surfeit was achieved, which 
seemed to us to be the moment of the impasse, the vicious circle 
out cf which we saw no way except the adoption of inter-European 
competitive methods. This moment coincides with the time when 
the various European countries began to adopt more stringent 
impcrt tariffs against each other, a practice later to grow into 
the‘ tariff wall ” which made an ever more intensified competi- 
tive system of trade inevitable. 

Tke only answer which the European world found to the 
econDmic impasse was the world war. An examination of the 
economic situation of Europe (and Europe economically includes 
the U.S.) over the twenty years prior to 1914 is striking in its 
simisarity to to-day. In’ 1914 the Austro-German hegemony 
cont-olled the Balkans and had achieved an ideological and 
industrial penetration of Turkey and with it threatened the 
Med terranean basin. It will be remémbered that Italy was then 
part of the tripartite alliance. Germany was not then using 
metfods as incisive as those she is using to-day, but it will be 
remembered that the state of international finance was not as 
acutely internationally interdependent in 1912 as it is to-day, 
so that she may be said to have been using, with the means of 
that age, the identical methods which led to the world war in 
1914 that she is using to-day with the more intensified economic 
stress of this moment. 

It seemed to the world of 1914 that the only reply to the then 
existent situation was a war. This conclusion was natural to 
a world which had not learned the economic lesson of the 
Napoleonic wars nor of the Thirty Years War because it was 
surfeited with a period of practically unprecedented peace, i.e., 
prosperity. War seemed like an industrial safety-valve to the 
work) of that dav. The war of 1914 was not so much a war for 
asceidency nor supremacy but rather a war of destruction, an 
economic safety-valve because its gigantic, inconceivable 
dest-uction of produce and the means thereof meant a recrudes- 
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cence of industry at home, through the necessity of re-building 
after the war what had been destroyed. 

The democracies (democracies then as much-as now opposed 
to totalitarian States) won that war, but only at the expense of 
a very bad fright indeed. The psychology of the Treaty of 
Versailles is directly traceable to that fright, just as Wilson’s 
fourteen points and their idealism are directly traceable to the 
geographical position of the United States. However, in its total 
effect, the war of 1914-18 was nothing more than a putting-off 
of the issue, and the only good it may have accomplished (and 
that is problematic) is that the fright was bad enough to prevent 
a repetition of the same disaster. 

That issue, which we have not faced, is the economic (not 
merely the financial) interdependence of the world. The historical 
objective which the world war set to the smooth development of 
social evolution will now need to be examined. While it was in 
itself normal that the world war should happen, its unforeseen 
frightful destruction, giving rise to a psychological attitude that 
‘was unforeseen, has created an almost psychopathic condition of 
history. 

The world of to-day may be compared with a man minus a 
leg. Russia at least is missing from it. In addition to that, the 
peace terms of 1919—aside from wiping off the map what indus- 
try feared most, namely that which gave the Germanic world 
a natural ascendancy over the Balkans and eastward, the Austro- 
Hungarian empire—created an anomaly in the European situa- 
tion. Germany, a country vital to the total integration of Europe, 
was thereby placed in a position which could only result in her 
economic ruin and with it the increasing discontent of her people, 
not to speak of ever-growing economic dependence in the form 
of international loans reaching astronomic sums and the denial 
of any means of payment. 

Each and all of the events that actually happened were 
inevitable and this parenthesis is nothing but a reminder that I 
am dealing with the status quo and that I am not at al! concerned 
with the defence of Germany. However, the measures taken at 
Versailles—the imposition upon Germany of the payment of a 
sum in reparation whose aggregate, plus interest, added up to 
more in gold at least than existed in the world as a whole— 
were not only an absurdity but a direct invitation to Germany to 
take the only road possible, that is, toward the eventual creation 
of a totalitarian State, zsthetically low enough in its intellectual 
level to negate obligations assumed under contract, upon the 
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basis of a new (and that, if pointedly new, always means escapist) 
ideolagy. 

Tre democracies could not have acted differently because the 
vision was lacking. History itself demands that man should live 
“by the sweat of his brow,” that is to say by experience only. 
That experience was not as yet rich enough. 

Tae—to my mind, now as then—“‘totalitarian’’ States, could 
not have reacted in any other way than they have, given the 
same factors and circumstances. I hope this is now self-evident. 
This does not mean that responsibility for what happened 
impdies blame. Given the circumstances and conditions the 
den-ocracies could have acted in no other way. The results of the 
wor.d war in their moral and economic effects acted upon each 
nation in a perfectly logical manner, causing a behaviour 
inevitable to each, given the various conditions and emotional 
con.ext of each people. 

It is easy to feel that Germany is somehow different in her 
intr.nsic character from any other people and that trouble always 
emenates from her because she is war-like. Without suggesting 
that there are any truly fundamental, that is to say irreconcilable 
differences in human beings, we must be aware that different 
peonle have differing characteristics, the reasons for which lie in 
thes. geographical position, the climate under which they live, 
the natural conditions of their country, whether barren, fruitful, 
mountainous, flat, dry, wet, &c., and in their history. The 
Germans were the last to be civilised. Their tribes held out 
against the Romans and were lost in their forests. In addition 
to ihis, Germany has nearly always played the role of the 
varquished in history. Even the defeat of Napoleon left 
Ge-many exhausted and like a vanquished nation. And the moral 
resalts of losing a war are always to strengthen the loser in his 
national solidarity, to keep grievances alive and make the people 
of -hat nation more prone to gravitate toward a centralised idea 
of strength and unity. Fundamentally their belligerence is 
merely the expression of a desire to prove to themselves that 
thcugh vanquished they are not beaten, that not their inner 
cheracter but rather some evil, deliberate or not, internal or 
external, whichever the case may be, was responsible for their 
condition, and this psychological condition may easily take the 
form of a fixation if, as in Germany now, the external conditions 
are propitious to its formation. There is then no immediate limit 
to the twists and aberrations into which such a fixation may 
grew. The Hebrews under a like strain, after centuries of slavery, 
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grew a conception of themselves as the chosen people whose 
moral duty it was to destroy the enemy in their path, in the name 
of God. Ironically enough, this is the historical precedent to 
present-day Germany, whose fixation is that they are the chosen 
people and that their duty and function is to purify their race, 
their races, and later the earth, and wipe evil away with blood. 

The phenomenon of Hitler becomes. less fantastic when seen 
from this point of view. It must of course not be forgotten that 
although circumstances create the man and make his position 
possible, the man gives his own peculiar twist to the circum- 
stances. This twist appears to be unfortunate in the case of 
Hitler, but no matter how unfortunate it may be,.we must believe 
that finally no man is stronger than necessity, and that‘ the 
weapons which he will be in a position to use will be only those 
put into his hands by circumstances. Were it not for this fact, 
the world would have been at war at least three times during the 
last four years. As it was, Hitler found his impulses checked by 
his generals, who were, at those moments, the unconscious force 
of conditions. This consideration may give us a little hope in 
an otherwise bleak outlook. 

(To be concluded} 


After Barcelona 


HEY say, 

“The thirtieth Jan. will be the key day.” 
And that’s to-morrow. 
We have just recovered from the shock of Munich; 
And now this sorrow. 


Two mad- 

men lay their cards upon the table; sad 
Europe the green cloth. 

Who will turn the trump card, play thé ace ?- 
Who turn the wrath? 


Some say, ' 

“Who has the mightiest force on land; in air.’ 
Others, ‘‘Who did before.” 

But I say, ‘“Those who stand aside from bloodshed. i 
Place no trust in law, 
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‘In words, 
In considered give-away diplomacy. 
‘Trust in your vow. 
And if you have not brought yourself to stand, 


Stand! Stand now! 
f ALAN CHAMPION . 


A Way to Peace 
HAVE seen wild roses bloom 
On grey pit heaps 
In summer’s sun. 
. And Jove shine forth from humble homes 
. AS music. clear 
When work is done.’ 
Evil have I also known: 
The hiss of hate, 
The roar of gun., 


But roses also flame on green, 

Of hedges’ thorn t 
Beside young corn. 

And hearts still sing beneath .the stars 
When it is known 

A. child is born. 

Our life lies not in dying day 

But in the sun 

At early morn. 


If we are to keep these things 

Our peace must be 

Alive, aglow. 

Spring is here. With blood renewed 
The‘ soil is ripe 

For seeds to sow. soo- 


Not in the getting but begetting. 
Not in the hoping but the doing. 
. Not in the shouting but the singing 
Shall Peace shine so. 
J. H. WATSON 


ORGILL MACKENZIE 


THE CALF 


ILL LOGAN bowed his high head so as not to crack his 
crown on tke lintel of his father’s door; and then he 
lifted it too high. 

The passage was dark, but even the darkness could not hide 
the shabbiness of zhe place. It smelt shabby. Through the thin 
linoleum his feet could feel the gnarls of the old floor, and when 
his sleeve touchec the wall the loosened paper of it shivered 
noisy as a wheatfield in a wind. He hated-the house. He just 
hated it. 

The parlour door shrank from its feeble latch. He kicked it 
open. ‘Don’t hurt me—I’m poor and old—your rough ways ‘Il 
be the end of me. The house whined, and when it whined he 
had to kick it. And anyhow it Hed. The land that fed it was 
buttery with richness. In winter-time, when fields nearby were 
as yellow as a sick woman’s cheek, the fields of Knocknolan 
were like green flags flaunting their pride in the face of a neigh- 
bour’s shame. His father was a right old skinflint. That was 
all there was to it, and the old house put on a poor face and 
chuckled at the joke. The gates of the fields were snug and 
tight, but the garden gate staggered open on one red hinge. 
And since Will’s mother died her rose-trees had been let 
straggle sickly foz want of just the skite of a knife to prune 
them, and her pansies let choke with the grass that kept 
pushing deep inta the flower beds. 

The door, spurred open, flew back to its widest with a clatter 
of latch and a creak of hinge. Aye, there was his father—at his 
books—counting up his money. In a glimpse he saw him, a 
figure bent over a desk, a head with a comic pink baldness and 
a wild fringe of gréy hair. But the head lifted, and eyes not 
comic at all looked straight, and the hands that had been rest- 
less about the papers on the littered desk fell still. The boy 
swaggered with a rolling gait too wide for so small a stage, and 
the little room laughed at his pretensions. Opposite the desk 
he turned elaborately, and stood on straddled legs, his body 
bent back from the waist, his bright head cocky. 

“Well, here I am again,” he said, too loudly, and was angry 

because he could not be at ease, ever, before ine blue fire of 
these old eyes. 

“So I see. Is it for i ye’ve come home this time—or—or 
—no’ ?”” 
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“If you mean am I going to stay here then the answer’s ‘na? 
Not on your life, Pm not.” 

“But on my death—mebbe, eh?” 

The boy flushed, struggling miserably with the blood that 
betrayed him. His father was a clever devil with words. Always 
was. A darned sight too clever. ‘Have you come back for good 
—or—or—ill?’ Him to be counting out words as slick as a 
banzer counts pennies. Him-that had stayed at home except 
for shurch and market, thought he knew all that God had made 
and the devil spoiled, and spread them out just so before you, 
take it or leave it and not a word out of you, as if he were God 
or tne devil. The mean rascal, able to floor a man with just 
words. If. only they could be the same age and fight till the 
blocd came, just for once! Then they’d know where they were. 
Then they’d feel better. 

“m not staying, not now, nor not ever.” With an effort he 
reca.led some of his jauntiness. “I just looked in.” 

“Erom Canada! Man, ye surprise me. Ye just looked in 
fror Canada. Yere a far-seein’ laddie. It’s a gey an’ lang 
look.” He shook his head slowly in a heavy mockery of 
admiration. 

“m through with Peter McEwan. You sent me there 
because you knew he was a hard man wi’ a name for driving 
his workers as I couldna drive swine.” 

“Pll grant ye couldna.”’ 

“I wouldna. But he’ll no’ drive me.” 

“Wo. Some men are like maist pigs—by or’nar’ ill tae drive. 
So ye came rinnin’ hame tae tell me. | take it kindly. Weel, 
now ye’ve told me; and ye’re not stayin’; what then Hi 

“I want some money, five hundred pounds.” Even to his 
own ears his voice sounded toneless and strange. It seemed to 
strike at his father’s face that went loose for a moment as if 
with a sudden stroke of age; but then it grew taut again and 
cold y jeering. 

In that moment when his father’s face showed defeat Will 
felt sity and shame, and in his chest was a great oppression ; 
but -hen came anger tumbling like water through a sluice. 

“What's five hundred pounds to you? You’d never miss it. 
You don’t know how to get life for your money. There you sit, 
courting money you'll never see, and it'll go into a bank, and 
that’s the end. And your only son goes wandering with barelv 
the money for his next meal.’’ 
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“There’s a calf,” said his father. ‘‘There’s Daisy’s calf. A 
bonny bit-thing. Ye can have it. 

“A calf?’ said Will, stupidly. 

“Aye, but no’ a fatted calf. Just a calf.” 

“I could kill you.” His words were slow, passionless, con- 
templative, so that they sounded heavy with truth. The old 
voice that answered sounded passionless, too: “I can weel 
believe ye.” 

“What about the money ?”’ 

‘"Ye’ve got a gentle way o’ asking. P1 say that for ye.” — 

“What about it?” 

“I can’t do it. These times are hard for farmers.” 

“I never yet knew a time that wasn’t hard for farmers. Their 
mouths are forever wry wi’ grumbling.” 

“Ye never knew’’—for the first time there was anger in his 
father’s voice. ‘‘Ye never knew. But what ever knew ye? Yere 
but a poor skin of a man plumped out wi’ a rotten softness.” 
He slipped back into his chair and his voice deadened. “I can’t 
give ye five hundred pounds.”’ 

“Its the last PI ask,” said Will sullenly. ““D’ye think. 1 
like asking? I’ve got a chance to make good, but it needs 
money.’’ . 

“Umph-um. That was ever the weakling’s cry.” 

“Pm as you made me.” 

‘‘Now God forbid.” 

“Tell me I had a better chance than you ever had, a well- 


| found father, fine school, fine friends, a mother that...’ His 
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thoughts leapt aside to that other grievance. ‘‘Why couldn’t 
you give a care to her pansies ?” 

“Tve had other work on hand.” 

“Aye, there’s no money in pansies.” 

“No. Not a penny piece.” 

‘Will you give me the money and let me go?” 

‘Will ye tell me what use ye’ll put it to?” 

“It’s a garage. I do know about cars. I’ve a friend willing 
to take me in if I can put up a bit of money.”’ 

The father watched the momentary brightening of his son’s 
face, then he picked his cheque book out from the welter of 
papers, wrote laboriously, tore carefully, and held out the 


slip of paper. ““There’s two-fifty. I canna do more.” 


“I want five hundred.” 
“Will ye take this or no’ ?”’ 
NG.’ 
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‘‘VTeel, it’s your loss,” and he crumpled the cheque small 
and threw it violently to the fire. 

‘‘Give me five hundred.” The boy with ugly-flushed face 
strod2 over to the desk and stood threateningly. 

‘‘Scrike if it would ease ye, but ye’ll get no five hundred. 
I'll give ye two-fifty. Take it or leave it.” 

W Il stepped back, quelled by the strong blue eyes, shamed, 
reduced to a dull ember of anger. “PI take it.” 

W th the same dreadful care his father wrote the cheque and 
withcut any good-bye taken left the room, walking with the 
unccath gait of one who has worked too hard, too long. 

Troubled bv sight of the lunging walk the boy watched him 
go. _errible and old he looked. Enough to give a body the 
creeps to see how a great fellow could crumble. Should he 
mebke go after him and say ... No, dammit, there was 
nothing to say. His own pity angered him. His father was just 
putting it on to get sympathy. He kicked moodily at the hearth- 
rug, and then ‘suddenly he laughed aloud, for there lay the 
cheqae that:the old man in his anger had thrown to the fre. 
He grinned like a mischievous urchin as he smoothed out the 
wrinkled paper. He had his five hundred after all. 

Within sight of the gate sat an unhealthy girl watching for 
his coming. She got up clumsily from the roadside bank and 
tottered down it, ill at ease on her wooden heels and eagerly 
hurrzing. ‘‘'How much did you get out of him ?”’ 

‘‘Meed you be quite so direct, my dear? I got five hundred.”’ 

“Go on. You’re balmy.” | 

He thrust the cheques impatiently at her. “Lummel she 
said, and let her shapeless scarlet. mouth hang ajar. She 
brouzht it under loose control again to give him her praise: - 
“Yoa are a one, aren’t you ?” 

He looked at her wryly where she stood with a wild-rose tree 
behiad her, at her face, powdered to unsightly pallor, eyebrows 
plucked to lines of perpetual astonishment, blotched :mouth, 
silly shoes, silly hat, poor shabby-smart costume. Rose she 
called herself! And behind her were June roses spread, almost 
to the tilt of falling out from their golden hearts, as delicately 
pink as shells, as trim as laundered frills, as soft as silk and 
slipping a breath of freshness on the air. 

“Here, your flowers, lady.” He tore a pattern of roses from . 
the bush, and the ragged fibres hung from the gathered sprig 
and left the branch wealed. 
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‘Funny, aren’t you,” she jeered and flung the flowers on 
the road. 

“Come on,” he said roughly and started off at a reckless 
pace, while she followed, breathless and protesting. 

He was furious with her and with himself. Here he was, 
saddled with an ugly half-wit he had picked up and brought 
along just to anger his father. At the last minute he hadn’t had 
the face to produce her, after all. Well, anyhow he had angered 
his father without even mentioning Rose. 

The bank agent raised his eyebrows as if to lift his eyes over 
the top of his spectacles. ‘‘So you’re back again,” and he 
looked curiously at the queer couple—the girl untidy and 
mottled with heat, the poorest sort of creature, beside whom 
the youth looked so splendidly firm-fleshed and glowing. 

“Don’t worry.’ Will grinned at him. “I’m just off again. 
But do you mind first cashing these.” 

The agent readjusted his spectacles and looked at the 
amounts. Will chuckled to see how his face lengthened, and 
with impish twinkle returned the stare that was turned upon 
him. ““They’re not forged,’’ he assured blithely. 

“No, they’re not forged, but there’s been some mistake. 
Will you come into my room for a moment?” 

“And then you’ll send for the police.’ 

“I hardly think that will be necessary.” Mr. Watson shut 
the door of his room firmly in the face of Rose, who was 
advancing purposefully. 

“Do you know anything about your father’s affairs ?”’ 

‘“‘Can’t say I do, but I wouldn’t mind betting he’s got a pretty 
wad somewhere.” 

_**Then you’d lose. I can cash one of these cheques for you, 
out I can’t cash the other.”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“There isn’t the money.” 

“Then the old man doesn’t trust you any longer. He has 
changed his bank.” 

“Hes finished. The farm’s mortgaged, by us, and too 
heavily for my liking. Your father’s character has been some 
security, but the odds look like being too much for him. I’m 
telling you what I’ve no right to tell you.” 

Will propped his elbows on the table and held his head in 
cupped hands. “You mean to say . . .’’ he stopped helplessly. 
The banker, watching him, read the swift changes of his 
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face, nischief, impudence, suspicion, bewilderment, and at last 
some-hing fine and strong. 

In one movement the boy got to his feet, straightening to 
the whole height of himself with the effortless uprising of 
youtr. And then he laughed a laugh with a quaver in it. “‘The 
silly old coot. The silly old coot. Here !’’ He tore the cheques 
small and tossed them on the table. “And now lend me ten 
pounds, please. You lend me, not the bank.” 

Vell ) 

‘“Hease. It’s to pay off that woman.” 

‘‘Bess my soul! All right. It’s a charity.” 

Rese, repairing her ravaged face and hair, looked dumbly 
at the notes thrust upon her. ‘‘Here, Rose, take it. It’s all I’ve 
got. No use staying for more. There won’t be any more. You'll 
get æ train for Glasgow at twelve. Good-bye.” 

Rese and the banker stood at the door, an incongruous 
coupe, watching the speed he made on the road back to 
Knocknolan. 
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FREDERICK PILKINGTON 


JAMAICA AND HER PEOPLES 


HE oldest of British colonies is also one of the most beau- 

tiful. On approaching Jamaica the traveller first sees the 
palm fringed coast with the background of the Blue Mountain 
Range. The glistening sun gives life and gaiety to the colourful 
activity encountered on landing. Never, as long as the traveller 
remains in Jamaica, does he find that first picture of beauty 
fade. Life is never monotonous, because it is too full of interest. 
Every day brings new interests and surprises. The people are 
happy, friendly, courteous and good-hearted. The civilisation 
is European, though white people average only about one in a 
hundred. 

A Royal Commission is to investigate social and economic 
unrest, not only in Jamaica, but in the British West Indies. The 
people of these islands will be greatly enheartened that the 
Commission is to seek a way out of their difficulties. The fact 
that it is a Royal Commission will give them courage. They 
are an intensely loyal people. They greatly prize their place in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. And none of the West 
Indian islands is prouder than Jamaica, which once boasted an 
aristocratic régime to rival that of eighteenth century England. 

Jamaica is rich in history, yet it is only the history of a few 
years. The Jamaicans as a people do not have a history. They 
are making history. The achievements of this last hundred 
years or so have been astounding. The people to-day are not 
what they were when slavery was abolished. Many factors have 
contributed to their development, and the credit has often been 
given to wrong agents. Let an intimate friend of Jamaica, Lord 
Olivier, appraise the present achievement. He says: “Not 
British imperial genius for colonial administration or commer- 
cial. development, nor benevolent European ‘trusteeship’ for 
‘backward peoples,’ but officially unchartered and discouraged 
Christian missionary influence has been the most effectual agent 
in promoting the development of Jamaica into a civilised com- 
munity.” A tribute which needs no comment. 

That civilised community is unique in that it is made up of 
peoples from many nations. They have discovered the way of 

‘living together. The basis of the communal life is sharing. 
Black, white, brown, or yellow, colour makes no difference. 
All professions and positions of responsibility are shared by 
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members of different races. African, Englishman, Scotchman, 
Chin2zse, East Indian, Syrian, Jew, and American all live 
together as one happy family. No one section of the community 
suffe-s impudence from another section because of colour. 
Jamzica has furnished a most convincing case of how the many 
prob.ems contingent on a mixed racial community can be 
solved: that these problems can be solved happily and a real 
atmesphere of -peace left behind. In one small island there is a 
leagwe of nations: a communal life made richer by the contri- - 
buticn of many peoples. There is no race problem. 

Tkis freedom from colour prejudice gives the Jamaican negro- 
an aclvantage over his American cousin. There is no segrega- 
tion in any Jamaican town. If there is any distinction it is one 
of wealth and not of race. White and black and brown and 
yellaw often rub shoulders with each other. Local’conditions . 
com el them to do so. But all the same the negro’s lot is a hard - 
one. His chances and advantages are few. He has grievances. 
He has been frustrated in the attempt to realise the full benefits 
and security of emancipation from slavery. He has revolted 
agamst a hard life. An attempt is being made to clear away 
the circumstances hindering his rise to contented happiness. 
The foundations of his discontent have not been laid by com- 
muristic propaganda. The Jamaican is a peaceful, law-abiding 
citizen. He is poor material for communistic agitation, and (of 
far zreater significance) he is too intelligent to be led astray by 
the wild promises of agitators. 

The Jamaican worker is asking for fair play, economic 
justice, and a legitimate share of the wealth his industry helps 
to create. Wages are low. Ninepence to eighteenpence a day, 
occasionally reaching half-a-crown for men, is the general rate 
of pay. Even at these low wages the labourer wants to work. 
There is not always work to be had. Labour for the most part 
is seasonal. Long periods of unemployment is the unhappy 
lot >f the majority of the Jamaican workers. It is but very rarely 
tha: a whole week’s work is to be had. There is no system of - 
unemployment relief or communal insurance. If a man cannot 
work to support his family, very often the only alternative aS 
to beg. 

Dotted about the hills and plains of Jamaica are little wooden 
huts. They are not much to look at: often made from old 
packing cases. There are also many mud wattle buildings, the 
homes of the people, the working people. In towns the workers 
fare little better. Here over-crowded rooms are rented at high 
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rents, rooms often unfit for human habitation. In town or 
country the houses are far from being convenient. The people 
spend most of their time out of doors, sitting around their little 
settlements, but when rain comes they are compelled to remain 
indoors in great discomfort. These homes of one and two rooms 
are the best the workers can afford. They have been content 
with them for a long time. They now want something better. 
Who can blame them when the rich have set the example of 


` good: housing? The Jamaican worker is tired of his cramped 
` monotonous home. 


‘It is the ambition of nearly every Jamaican to become a 


peasant holder. Peasant holders of land make up the. largest. 


economic class in Jamaica. One or two acres of land makes a 
man independent. To settle the negro on the land appears to be 
a wise policy making for a strong and contented:people. Land 
settlement schemes, with extensive irrigation plants and new 
crops, is one’ happy solution towards settling the present prob- 
lem. The two parishes of Saint Ann and Manchester are divided 
up into small-holdings. These are very peaceful, orderly and 
independent parishes. During the recent riots and unrest, we 
heard much of places like Kingston, Saint Mary, Saint James, 
and Portland, but did not hear of the peaceful parishes of Saint 
Ann and Manchester. There was no trouble where small- 
holders were in the majority. A settled peasantry on the land 
makes for a contented people and a happy country. To make it 
easy for the Jamaican to secure a few acres of land means to 
find him work, 

In recent years the impact of Western thought and outlook 
has meant a great deal to the people of Jamaica. The cinema 
has opened the door to a realisation of a wider life. Cinema and 


tourists have shown the negro another side of life than the one 


to which he has been accustomed. There is the urge to take 
advantage of.that fuller life. Illiteracy is a decided drawback. 
It is estimated that the illiteracy is about 40 per cent. of the 


.- population. The average Jamaican earnestly desires to give his 
children a better chance than he had. Education is free, and in 


some areas compulsory; but parents have to provide school 
books for the children. The books often make the difference 
between going to school and not going; for they are frequently 
beyond the resources of the poor. Underfed and ill-clad children 
have little desire to attend school, and less desire when the 
necessary books are not to be had. Most children love attending 
school. More schools and better buildings are urgently needed. 
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The Jamaica Education Department Report for 1934 states 
that throughout Jamaica there is school accommodation for 
114,204 children, while there are 142,141 children on the school 
registers, with an average attendance at all sessions of 52.35 
per cent. In the same year there were in the country 76,000 
children between the ages of four to six, and 185,000 between 
the ages of seven to fourteen. These figures need no comment, 
they state a problem. There is a good educational work in 
process. The Jamaican wants a better and more prosperous 
future. He keenly wants to send his children to school. Children 
of a1 colours sit side by side and are taught by a capable black 
teacier. 

Tae people of Jamaica deserve the help and co-operation of 
the deople of this country. They are not to be despised or con- 
demmed because they aim at a higher standard of living. So 
far they have borne life’s ills and hardships with patience, 
courage and fortitude. They have smiled through all their 
troubles. There is a laugh in the heart of the negro. 

T> get a true perspective of the life of Jamaica to-day it is 
necessary to go back some hundred years or so. A hundred 
years ago slaves were emancipated. Until then, for the most 
part, they had been maltreated. They had been simply dumped 
on “he land. They had been denied all civil and social rights, 
evem forbidden to marry. They were considered to be a people 
witLout a soul. They were as much property as cattle. Some 
catt e were better cared for than many slaves. Then came free- 
dom on the first of August, 1834, and the institution of a system 
of epprenticeship until 1838. Full emancipation in 1838, and 
the 2x-slaves were turned adrift on the island. The slave masters 
were compensated for their loss of ‘‘property.’’ The slaves were 
not even trained to use their freedom. A little later and work 
was denied them, for. East Indian coolies were imported for 
estete labour. It is remarkable that without any previous 
training the Jamaican negro has attained the standard he has 
to-cay. 

‘Lhe new urge, being investigated by the Royal Commission, 
and expressed in various ways, is a deep desire for a better 
Jamaica, a country of social and economic justice, the home of 
a leughing and free people. The people of Jamaica are asking 
for an environment through which they can express their own 
personality and genius. 


PROMPT CORNER 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
where necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 
an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed tn a few words.) 


A Plea for Preservation 


HE WORLD MOVES on: we move and die. In Spain two wars have 

got confused: a war against Fascism, and a war against 
Marxism. We could only strive to turn a Madrid victory, should it have 
come, into a triumph not for Marxism but for civilisation against 
Fascism; and a Burgos triumph, if it arrives, into a victory not for 
Fascism but for civilisation against Marxism. But the difficulties of 
such a course are clear. 

Meanwhile, there are many good Europeans who deplore the 
two fanaticisms and long to live in a Europe progressively built 
according to her own spiritual and humanist traditions. Day after 
day the double danger recalls itself—placards, thoughts, facts, all 
are announcers. We are fidgety. We have a precious stone to 
preserve, but no case for it. 

What, then, has to be preserved? Democracy. Such is the usual 
reply. But analyse Democracy and we will see that, in its literal 
sense at least, it is not too foreign to certain aspects of Marxism 
and Fascism; for their cultural programmes are based on the 
psychology of mob-rule. At any rate, Democracy, even in its higher 
issues, is a debatable concept. It is not a fixed axiom that the ideals 
of the French Revolution conferred an overwhelming benefit on the 
world. Many profound and humane thinkers deplore the philo- 
sophical effects of European liberalism. But what we need to 
emphasise is the fact that Marxism and Fascism are foes not to 
Democracy merely but to any other mode of life that can be distilled 
from the European mind: to aristocracy, to the:Christianity alike of 
St. Francis and of Pascal, to humanism, and to all ‘‘soft’’ or 
“‘bourgeois’’ values. 

What we have to preserve then is surely the possibility of all 
these. In a slogan-age, the era of Keyserling’s ‘‘chauffeurs’’ with 
their mood of ‘‘making things easy,” all who can even perceive the 
existence of a finer life should strive most earnestly for its mainten- 
ance. The sense of delicate, various and intricate forms of life, of 
smooth courtesy and reckless honour, the sense that human beings 


ware unequal (but how to make a test?), that culture is likely to 


depend on the few (though, alas, which few?), that there are worlds 
both of pain and joy beyond crude sensation, this is what I call 
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Ariscocracy. Of course it does not involve an hereditary caste, 
thouzh such a caste may have value in two ways: as a symbol, and 
thromgh a contact with life which avoids the intellectualism and 
obscrity of more private cliques. 

Ckrarly, however, castes have been selfish and stupid. Clapping 
Vierna left Mozart, the marquis of music, almost to starve. And the 
general conditions of to-day make it essential that we should widen 
the opportunities for Aristocracy. But few are chosen! The mob 
may deny this, may even not understand it; but it is true. 

Men are unequal, but they are equal. On which square to place 
thes2 two facts is the chess of life. The only real complement to 
Ariscccracy is charity, in the fullest and widest and subtlest Chris- 
tian sense. We must have human dignity also as a spire, which 
franxly only a few can shape. This blend of moods is difficult to get. 
But we have one advantage: science and social organisation have 
made social justice at last a possibility. The human will must turn 
the switch. 

Tais non-Fascist, non-Marxist society will be noted: for its strong 
varity. Intense spiritual conviction will consort with infinite 
tolerance—with that kernel of Liberalism which translates the love 
of one’s neighbour even into the intellectual realm. For we can 
learn from every movement, not excluding Marxism, which has 
foucd influence among men; and Liberalism has illustrated a per- 
marent truth. Yet it was the weakness, the tepid degeneration of 
Liberalism which sowed the field for Fascism and for Marxism and 
for the sense of the heroic which youth has found within their 
macness. 

T>-day above all we need heroism; but not the heroism of war, 
of revolution, or of intellectual madness. Not in that desperate 
bravado which is the morning after universal denial—not in that 
hectic regionalism which is a parody of the mystic concentration—will 
the sarth, Europe, or we find heroic peace. The heroism of our century 
will consist in the nervous creative effort to fashion a society at once 
intense and various, aristocratic and fraternal. This is the only cure 
for anti-semitism; as also for Europe’s defeat by her cheap machines, 
reddened with the impersonality of the cheapest in Asia. 

I- is what Europe has striven for during three thousand winters. 
The elements are for us to cherish: The synthesis is for us to make. 


TERENCE WHITE 


“War Mongers” of the Left 


ERE IS A brand of pacifism so mean—so selfish—that war with 

all its cruelty, barbarism and foul injustice, is almost neble in 
comparison. For war demands courage and self-sacrifice, and unless 
pacifism is equally courageous—equally self-sacrificing—it deserves 
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to be despised as the mean and worthless thing it really 1s when 
prompted only by selt-interest. 

There has been acclamation for Mr. Chamberlain as ‘‘a man of 
peace’’ and many people have written of him in strangely eulogistic 
terms. This extravagant praise has been largely prompted by a sense 
of fear which has induced blindness in those whose judgment should 
have been clearer. They have accepted any action that averted war 
——-however dishonest—as a ‘‘peaceful’’ action, whereas it has not 
been peaceful (full of peace) at all, but full of selfish determination 
to save one’s own skin at all costs. 

This attitude, however, has not been typical of the country as a 
whole, and in many people there is an essential decency allied to a 
terrifying unwisdom that will not for long remain denied. This 
decency predominates chiefly in the “‘Left,’’ and is more dangerous 
to the preservation of an uneasy peace than is the crafty bargaining 
of wily statesmen. For it is more honest, cleaner and more concerned 
for justice; and in its willingness to serve unselfishly what seems to 
be the cause of freedom, it will fall an easy prey to any voice that 
rings the challenge: ‘‘For defence of Freedom.” And when the 
time is ripe, my brave young friends will go, as others went before, 
into the dirty Imperialist struggle. And all unwittingly will spread 
a tyranny more bloody than the one they sought to conquer, and in 
their graves will perish all the truth and justice they sought to serve. 

But they have more of peace within their beings than those who 
seek to keep the peace by unjust means for selfish ends. For peace 
is of the heart, clean and true, and has no place in crafty deals. It 
seeks to serve the” ‘or, the humble, the oppressed, for social justice — 
is its aim. This the. ‘ve vital members of the Left have striven to do. 
And yet, paradoxica.,, they now would serve the very thing they 
want to remove from the earth—-war—because they do not see that 
other means than violence must be found to cure the evils they would 
conquer. If their flaming sense of wrong is not tempered with wisdom, 
it by light a devilish inferno in which all they hold most dear will 
perish. 

War Mongers of the Left! Bsave. Decent. Kind. True. But how 
tragically unwise! Yet there is more of peace in you than in those 
acclaimed as ‘‘men of peace’’ who have been raised on a kingly dais 
that already topples on its own structural rottenness. 

GERALDINE MARSHALL 


Pacifist Policy 


N THE EXTREMELY interesting bumper number for January, 
Middleton Murry and J. S. Messenger seem to deal with the same 
problem from opposing viewpoints. Murry writes from outside the 
problem and therefore objectively, Messenger from the inside and 
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subrectively. The former says: ‘‘On the traditional level of politics, 
no (such) clear line can be found. Decency, within the limits of 
traditional political morality, not merely looks like weakness, but 
par-ly is weakness, because it is not inspired by a clear conception 
of the good.” 

Mr. Messenger writes: ‘‘Pacifism does not bear analysis in these 
terms (i.e., compromise, expediency, &c.), and to pretend that there 
is such a thing as common-sense pacifism, or a pacifist political front, 
is merely to invite ridicule and inevitable defeat.” 

Jnless I misread him, Murry is demanding the very thing Messenger | 
says is impossible. Yet the need for a clear line of a pacifist character 
on the level of practical politics is surely one of the major problems of 
the day. The question is, can the pacifist movement create a.faith and 
establish a morality strong enough to direct what Jessie Wood calls 
‘“‘psychological recoil from war,’’ or what Murry designates as 
‘‘raluctance’’ and a ‘‘profound moral bewilderment.’’ 

That there is no clear line to-day needs no arguing. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s efforts for peace were a weakness for the simple 
rezson that he used the widespread desire for peace to further 
po-itical manœuvres which must in the end inevitably bring war. 
Hes desire for peace is doubtless sincere, but he cannot hope to 
mzintain it by conniving at Nazi brutality in return for what he 
ambiguously calls appeasement. The true pacifist would have said 
to Hitler: *“‘Do what you will, we have something stronger. than 
ycur armaments.” This, as Jessie Wood again points out, is what 
Czechoslovakia, in the last resort, did, and we hope will continue 
to do, t.e., though threatened by foreign domination, assert non- 
violently their true individuality in chivalrous work. 

I appreciate Messenger’s misgivings. He is anxious to maintain 
urimpaired the moral force of the positive pacifist. He pleads for 
devotion as opposed to separatism, he emphasises (and rightly) the 
velue of a ‘‘selfless zeal for the highest conceivable exaltation,’’ 
wile recognising that the inclusion of what he calls ‘‘war-resisters’’ 
im the pacifist movement is “‘the price we must continue to pay for 
- the privilege of contributing to a significant social movement.” 

In my opinion he is right in making that admission. All great 
movements, whatever their nature or purpose, have this in common 
with magnetic fields, that the strength of the field at a given point 
is in direct ratio to the distance of that point from the magnetic 
source. Whether there is a moral as there is a magnetic law, I do 
not know; but it is clear that what is lost in strength to distance is 
gained in increased area of possible activity. 

There is hope in the thought that, guided by the pacifists’ faith, 
war-resistance, psychological recoil, reluctance, moral bewilderment 
—call it what you will-—-may eventually gather sufficient weight to 
tarn the scales against war and usher in a period of real disarmament. 


W. S. CHAPMAN 


MAX PLOWMAN 


NOTES ON MACBETH 
ay 


ACBETH is tragedy in the highest degree because the 

hero is destroyed in the exercise of that quality which is 
his strongest virtue—his courage. The play opens upon the 
_ scrannel note of thé witches and directly afterwards the theme 
of courage is announced. It is for his courage that Macbeth is 
famous: among brave men, he is the man; he has dared to do 
all that may become a man according to the barbaric standard 
of the time. But now, in the play, he is put to the final test of 
manhood. Can he love and still be a man; or will the woman 
. Steal his manhood? Will ~ take from him the initiativė which 
must ever remain his if he is truly to fulfil his manhood and 
maintain a marital relationship according to the true order of 
nature? Will she, in the name of manhood, convert him to a 
beast ? 

Macbeth was already riding the edge of a precipice when his 
wife snatched the reins. His weakness is shown in his need of 
her resolution to enable him to fulfil his own corrupt desire; 
and in her very capacity to make up in daring what he lacked 
lies perhaps the most poignant and agonising feature of the 
play. Only the courage to do more than may become a man is 
lacking in him; and by no other means can we conceive of her 
inciting him to this than by the appeal to him to show that 
initial quakty of manhood which in their relationship—and in 
that alone—he shows himself to be lacking. 

In a word, Lady Macbeth as his wife knows his weak spot. 
As between them, she holds the initiative. We are quickly made 
to feel that she has always taken the lead. And whenever a 
woman in the marital relation assumes that position a perver- 
sion of natural order takes place. In the true and right relation- 
ship the man draws strength from the woman as a plant draws 
sap from its roots, and the woman blossoms upon his strength ; 
but if, through his weakness, that order is not maintained and 
the initiative power slides into her hands, then, consciously or 
‘unconsciously, he will suffer from a sense of frustration and his 
normal attitude to the woman will be that of a competitor; and 
if that fail, then he will decline into a subservient acquiescence 

and show a rank and obvious lack of all the distinctive qualities 
of manhood. 
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The chink in Macbeth’s armour is shown in his relation to 
his wife. He follows in the one place where it should be his 
honour and privilege as a man to lead. Hence it is of the 
hignrest significance that Lady Macbeth should dissertate upon 
this weakness in him immediately we see her, and that directly 
she begins to think in terms of action, she should cry: ‘‘Unsex 
me here.’’ It shows her instinctive sense of his weakness: it 
shows that in her most intimate relation with him in the past 
she has known that to her falls the lot of playing the man. 

Alack, when a woman plays the man in default of her hus- 
band, she cannot help playing the devil. Once released, there 
are no bounds to an instinctive desire that has been frustrated. 
Ween she sees herself in the guise of manhood her woman’s 
breasts yield gall for milk. Since courage is the badge of man- 
hood, she will be that and nothing else. So, by an imaginative 
substitution, she realises her ideal of her husband in herself 
and in an invocation of fiendish ecstasy dedicates herself to the 
labour of bringing him to birth in her own image. What she 
exp2riences at this moment is a kind of Satanic annunciation : 

‘‘Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, _ top-full 
Of cirest cruelty !”” 
She becomes the virgin bride of the spirits of evil. And when 
Macbeth himself arrives, so transported is she by the vision of 
her own unsexed self-creation, that for the moment she 
assumes sole responsibility for the murder : 
“That my keen knife see not the wound it makes... 
“you shall put 
This night’s great business into my dispatch . . 
Only look up clear; 
To alter favour ever is to fear: 
Leave all the rest to me.” 
More indeed than his letters have ‘‘transported’’ her. She who 
before her ecstacy had thought of him with doubt and fear, 
knowing his weakness and therefore belittling his valour, now 
greets him as ‘Great Glamis! worthy Cawdor!’ Notably this 
is the only time in all the play when she praises him, and we, 
whc have been witnesses of her ecstacy, know that it is not 
Macbeth who is the true theme of her exultation, but the 
creeture of her own frenzied fantasy, the man she has just made ` 
in the image of herself. 

Cn this account, before the deed is done, there is a strange 

asperity in her address to him. His “dearest love” already has 
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the whip hand of him when she says ‘‘Why have you left the 
chamber?’? And whe1 Macbeth weakly enquires whether 
Duncan has asked for him, there is edge in her reply “Know 
you not he:has?’’ Already we can tell who will claim victory 
in this battle of words. Mark then the line she takes to destroy 
the whole pile of objection his imagination of the crime has so 
powerfully built. Right in the forefront comes the accusing 
threat: ‘‘Such I account tay love.” What on earth has his 
love for her to do with it? From willingness to murder a royal 
benefactor to love for.a wife seems a far cry. But she has 
instinctive knowledge of the way to play her hand. To dare in 
the name of love is the woman’s strongest card. She plays it 
at once, Then, with the knowledge that in this the deepest 
issue of their lives he lives in subservience to her, she goes on 
to taint his valour: 
‘“Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life 
And live a coward in thine own esteem?” 
and in those words his self-esteem is identified with her esteem 
for him. (What an echo this is to awake when, in her sleep- 
walking, she says: ‘‘Fie, my lord, fie! a soldier and afeared ?’’) 
Henceforth, upon the refrain of ‘‘all that may become a man” 
all their interchanges throughout the play will sound: 
. “When you durst do it, then you were a man, 
And to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man.” 


- Very closely related to this man is the suckling whose brains 


Neer 


she would dash out had she been so sworn. Implicit is the 
unconscious thought that she would rather murder than give 
birth to the child of any husband ‘who might be a coward; and 
the thought- has taken lodge in his mind when he cries: 
“Bring forth men-children only 

For thy undaunted metal should compose 

Nothing but males.” . ; 
The inversion of their true order is glaring. But not at his 
word will she give birth to men, and not at her word can he 
become the man of her dreams. Yet in the mutual fantasy that 
she can make him into the image of her desire, and that he can 
play the part and so become the man—like actors who do not 
know tHeir parts but wait each upon the other’s prompt—the 


‘frightful deed gets done. The mine she has laid beneath her 


husband to raise him to the height of a superman goes off at 
last. And the result is earthquake. As a man he simply explodes 
and becomes the living image of a horror-stricken child. This 
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maa, whose brandished steel but yesterday smoked with bloody 
execution, looking now at his blood-stained hands can only 
wh mper ‘‘This is a sorry sight,” and then—reminding us of 
the praying King Claudius, but with a childlike naivete that 
tru-y bespeaks his imaginative greatness—go on to wail in 
infant accents his total loss of innocence. The horror is intense 
because, above this puling infant, rises, like an avenging 
Polyphemus, the enormous cloud of his imagination; and the 
storm is unloosed when that imagination announces that he 
has murdered that which is the image of innocence—human 
sleep. 

A.nd now the test is upon her. That which exploded him has 
buried her. Where now is her authority? It is the maternal 
voice of a vexed and frightened woman which says ‘ʻA foolish 
thought, to say a sorry sight’: ‘‘Consider it not so deeply” : 
‘‘Taese deeds must not be thought after these ways.” Like a 
moher she must tell him to wash his hands and even show him 
how to do it; but against the roaring thunder of an imagina- 
tior that reverberates above this childish impotence, witnessing 
to zhe total cleavage in his ccnsciousness between knowledge 
of good and choice of evil, her meagre words of chiding' sound 
like fretful whispers. 

From the moment the deed is done their positions are 
reversed. Henceforth he will grow as she dwindles. The seed 
she planted with such frightful zeal germinates in a night and 
grows like a upas tree. The man made inthe image of a 
woman’s perverted imaginaticn is suddenly realised, and as 
the full nature of the monster that he is dawns upon her, her 
dream fades out and the terror of his actuality becomes more 
thaa the woman in her can support. 

I do not think there can be any doubt but that Shakespeare 
intended us to accept her fainting, in the second act when they 
are confronted by the nobles, as genuine and not merely as a 
rus3. For the interpretation of iz as real accords with the psycho- 
log-cal exchange that undoubtedly does take place between 
Mazbeth and his wife as a result of the murder. The childish 
incompetence of her ‘Woe, alas! What, in our house ?”’ stands 
in direct contrast to the marvelous aptness and efficiency of his 
“Had I but died an hour before this chance I had lived a 
blessed time? and ‘‘Who can be wise, amazed, temperate 
anc furious, loyal and neutral, in a moment ?’’; and it is reagon- 
able to believe that when Lady Macbeth heard from the lips of 
him. who an hour or two before had been trembling on the verge 
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of terrified madness, words of such explicit and imaginative 
lying as Macbeth uses to explain how the guards had done the 
murder—when she saw the assurance that could prompt such 
words—her nerve gave way. The contrast was more than she 
could bear. He whom she had welcomed in a sudden access of 
hope as her ideal husband suddenly became apparitional to her. 
The insane belief that by this proof of his courage she might 
realise the dauntless man of initiative she had yearned for, 
suddenly appears in all its insanity when instead of the blunt 
lie of the resolute man of action, Macbeth paints the picture of 
Duncan’s death with all the persuasive detail of the artist and 
describes the crime with all the vividness and eloquence of 
the poet. 

He overdoes it. Slow to start, he completely outdistances her. 
She sees him as one who, having been sent on a journey to 
hell and back, has gone to hell but is unable to return. The 
man of her dreams word return, wash hands and wear ‘‘the 
golden round” like a m! n. What shal! she do with this frantic 
creature who—at war ‘with the phantoms of his disordered 
iImagination—brings hell to earth with every word? She has 
unlocked a door she cannot close again, and through it sweeps 
the ever-growing train of horror. 

The frightful thing that has happened is that she has succeeded 
all too well. All that she had proposed for herself in that first 
fearful invocation comes to birth in Macbeth. He becomes the 
child of her own inhumanity, the abortion of her perverted mind. 
How closely he bears the likeness of the thing she made her- 
self is to be seen if we compare her second soliloquy (Act I, 
Scene V) with his at the end of Act III, Scene II. 

“Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell,” 
is her invocation, which he repeats with 
‘Come, seeling night, 

i Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day.” 

His “Things bad begun make themselves strong by ill,” takes 
us straight back to her 
‘Thou wouldst be great, 

Art not without ambition, but without 

The illness should attend it.” 
Thus, having fought to make him the man she would have him, 
her horror is to realise that he becomes the very image of the 
fiend she, in her invocation, made herself. 


(To be continued) 
f 
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CYRIL WALBY 


BREAD OF HEAVEN 


LIMB, with sinking heart, the bare wooden stairs and walk 

down the draughty corridor, young Danny. The Labour 
Exchange yields a characterist'c, stale, distasteful smell which 
you have created. It is the smell of decayed humanity; that 
should offend your nostrils, but you are no longer worried by 
trifles. The soles of your creaking shoes will not hurt the 
stubborn wood you tread upon, and they will not know your 
toes are creeping through your socks. That will be your secret. 
Do not tell them, but laugh about it when you take off your 
miserable clothes and scratch your skinny body. Only your 
brochers and sisters who share the same bed will know. You 
cannot keep anything from them when they crawl like 
young puppies about you to share your warmth, „wailing and 
snivelling. 

VJalk as though you own the place, Danny, my boy. The 
maa who stands on the chair at the corner of the street has told 
you that everything is yours; but you don’t believe him, do 
you? Bit queer in the head you think; but this basilica of the 
ind gent—the nation’s monument to its own futility—is surely 
yours. Without you it could nat eat or live or breathe. You are 
its very life blood, one of the millions of human amoeba, 
unconscious donors of sustenance to its voracious appetite. 
You can walk proudly here. 

Fut your hand to your mouti when you cough, Danny, and 
wipe your fingers on your greasy trousers. You must noi spit 
your clotted mess upon the cleen floor, the funny red stuff that 
is rot nice to look at; but you. are not frightened any longer. 
Your lungs are rotting inside vou, and soon, like your father, 
you will have a coloured bottle to spit into. The living must be 
prozected.’ 

You can sing ‘‘Cwm Rhondda” in that untrained voice of 
yours, heritage from generations of ancestors; but do not sing 
too loud. You are not in the chapel now or singing in the pubs 
for pennies. How do the wards go? You remember, they 
taught you in Sunday School, where the old man sent you 
every Sunday afternoon so thet he could sleep before the fire 


in peace. 
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‘‘Guide me, O Thou great Redeemer, 
Pilgrim through this barren land; 
I am weak, but Thou art mighty, 
Hold me with Thy powerful hand; 
Bread of Heaven, 

Feed me now and evermore.” 


Bread of Heaven may be good for the spirit, but it doesn’t 
satisfy the pains in your system or fill your empty stomach. 
How can you still sing it with the religious fervour of the 
prosperous middle classes? Has it lost all significance, or are 
all your hopes—your only hopes—of pie in the sky? Come 
down to mother earth, nation of schizophrenics, of soap-box 
Marxist rhetoricians and ebullient sky pilots wallowing in the 


~ luxury of strange vocabularies. 
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Push the frayed ends of that scarf inside your waistcoat, 
Danny. You know what these committee gentlemen with the 
white shining faces will ask you. They have asked you the same 
thing so many times. 

“Where have you been looking for work?’’ 

They think you don’t want work, Danny—you, with father 
and sister on the dole! . 

“Go to school and learn a trade,” they say. ‘‘Oh, no, it’s 
not compulsory.’’ 

Why, then, do they keep insisting that you go? Queer 
things happen to those who won’t go. They come one week 
for their few shillings to find there are none for them; but there 
is always some good reason which they carnot understand. 

Stand nervously, with cap in hand, before these well-fed 
gentlemen sitting around the table, and wait as a pet dog 
resting on its haunches waits for a bone from an indulgent 
owner. Charitable faces stare at you; you stare at a row of 
bespatted feet. The room is full of the false rotary club atmos- 
phere that corrupts’the relationship of mast2r and man. 

What are these men like under the skin? You can’t tell that, 
Danny, until you see them with their clothes off. Their smiling 
paunches match their smiling faces. They cannot count their 
ribs or see their toes, but they know what is best for your 
under-nourished body. Physical training is the universal 
panacea; stretch your arms and bend your knees until you 
drop.- Maybe that will put some flesh on your consumptive 
bones; but not an extra mouthful of milk do you get. Fantastic, 
unbelievable system that doles out a miserable pittance to the 
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accompaniment of iniquitous enquiry, why should you not be 
condemned? 

‘Lhe ritual over, walk along the bare corridor with echoing 
feo‘steps, tracing Strange patterns on the dusty walls with 
wandering fingers.:Gulp in the clean resh mountain air and 
exo-cize the foulness from your fluttering lungs. Your uncon- 
querable spirit is your only passport tc life. Finger your nose 
at society; that is the clue to good behaviour. 

Go back to your haunts and pay homage to your popular 
herves: muscular Tommy Farr, Welsh representative in the 
alluring race from rags to riches; the local bookmaker with a 
sco-e of runners in the shabby streets; and let your talk be of 
g-eyhounds and horses, of football pools and the seductive 
horis who own the dim shadows that flit across the cinema 
screen. 

Your eyes do not focus your surroundings. They are peering 
astigmatically into the mythical future where the sun always 
sets in a cloudless sky, and the wind blcws neither hot nor cold. 
Until adversity strikes you an unbearable blow you will not 
waken from your slumber. 


Assurance 


HE bough in response | 

`- To the summons of the sun 
Becomes a sconce 
Budded with illumination 
Which guides faith back to the breast. 
It is life’s pledge ` 
To hearten the oppressed : 
A star beyond the ridge 
Of intolerance: a cheer 
For the mouth under the iron fist. 
Even the prisoner — 
Shut down in his dark den 
Feels the fresh year 
Thrusting the slow death back again 
From his breast to his chain. 


WILLIAM SOUTAR 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS 


ROFESSOR ERNEST DE SELINCOURT has just com- 

pleted his great edition of the correspondence of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (six volumes: The Oxford University 
Press, 46 ros. od. net). I have not finished reading it yet, for I 
work through it but slowly, with a big map of the Lake District 
at my side; but I find that I am unable to give myself to anything 
else until it is finished. The older I get, the more I turn to 
Wordsworth. About him there is a completeness and fidelity 
(even in flatness) which comforts me. Moreover, I have to make 
amends for injustice towards him in the days of my youth. I 
have tried to pay something of this debt in an essay, ‘‘Keats and 
Wordsworth,” in Studies in Keats: New and Old; but more 
remains to be paid, and I hope to pay it. 

More and more gladly, too, do I turn to the great “romantic” 
poets of the early nineteenth century. They were great-hearted 
men. That becomes more and more important to me as I grow 
older and realise more acutely how hard it is to change the world 
for the better—and that it is even harder to be worthy to change 
the world for the better. Changing the world seems easy enough 
—at any rate there is plenty of it going on, and apace—but 
changing the world for the better is another kettle of fish; and I 
am not surprised that Wordsworth became mistrustful of the 
blue-print-mongers of his day. I think he overdid it; but maybe | 
shall, too, if I live long enough. 

I love that life of the Wordsworths at Dove Cottage from 1800 
to 1805. That was good, as good as any man has achieved on this 
earth. It took something more than genius to create that simple 
harmony of affection, whereby William and Mary and Dorothy 
and three small children could live in one another’s pockets and 
be as happy as they were—in joy and sorrow. For their sorrow 
was deep. You cannot really understand what a fearful shock 
the death of John Wordsworth was to them, except by slowly 
reading their letters; without that you cannot realise how much 
he was one of them. They had, as it were, but just discovered 
how completely he belonged to them—heart and soul. The eight 
months he had spent with them at Dove Cottage had been a time 
of slow and mutual revelation. The story Dorothy tells Lady 
Beaumont of his coming to Grasmere touches me to the quick. 
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I love the context of the story, too. Mary and William were away 


frem home. 

‘The evening is very still, and there are no indoor sounds 
but the ticking of our Family watch which hangs over the 
chimney-piece, and a breathing or a beating of one single 
irregular Flame in my fire. No one who has not been an 
Inmate with Children in a Cottage can have a notion of the 
quietness that takes possession of it when they are gone to 


‘Sleep. The hour before is generally a noisy one, often given’ 
up to boisterous efforts to muse them, and the noise is heard - 
in every corner of the house—then comes the washing and 


undressing, a work of misery, and in ten minutes after all 
is stillness and perfect rest. It is at all times- -a sweet hour 
to us, but I can fancy thar I have never enjoyed it so much 
as now that I am quite alone. Yet it is a strange kind of 


pleasure, for the Image oZ our departed Brother haunts me © 


with many a pang in the midst of happy recollections of him 
and glorious hopes—he loved this fireside—he paced over 
this floor in pride before we had been six weeks in the house, 
exulting within his noble heart that his Father’s Children 
had once again a home tozether. We did not know on what 
day he would come, thotgh we were expecting him every 
hour, therefore he had nc reason to fear that he would sur- 
prise us suddenly; yet twice did he approach the door and 
lay his hand upon the latch, and stop, and turn away with- 
_out the courage to enter (we had not met for several years) 
—he then went to the Inn and sent us word that he was 


come. This will give you a notion of the depth of his affec- . 


tions, and the delicacy of his feelings.” 

Again, it is only through the letters that one gains a true 
-d2a—‘sensation,’’ in Keats’ sense, would be an apter word—of 
the anxious concern of the Weordsworths about Coleridge during 
hes absence from England during 1804-5. It may be true that the 
anxiety bore heaviest upon Dorothy, but it ate at the heart of 
William and Mary and Sara, too. Coleridge’s silence deepens, 
and the uneasiness of the household grows. They are all waiting 
fcr him to return in order that they may decide where to live, for 
it is settled that the Lake Dis:rict is bad for Coleridge’s health. 
That is why he has fled to the Mediterranean. But not a word 
comes from him. They say to themselves it is because he shrinks 
from writing (as he would have to do) about John’s death. There 
is never the breath of a suggestion that he is treating them un- 
k ndly by his silence. Nevertheless, in spite of all their generous 
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explanation, the sense of mystery grows oppressive. One feels 
that gradually, in this strange silence, Coleridge is being 
changed into something other than human. Even the news of 
his actual arrival in England reached them at fourth hand. And 
still he gives no sign. The suspense is intolerable, and a dis- 
mayed sense of indefinable, unnameable disaster takes hold of 
us. William reproaches himself bitterly for not having gone 

‘straight to London, instead of waiting for Coleridge to come. 

- The cause of his shrinking, William tells Beaumont, 1s that 

“he dare not go home,” bécause the thought of living with Mrs. 

_ Coleridge again makes him so wretched. That is, no doubt, what 

` all the Wordsworths sincerely believed, but Mrs. Coleridge 

knew a little more about Coleridge than his friends. At last he 
does come, on the day the Wordsworths had to leave Grasmere. 
They waited for him at Kendal. 

. ‘We all went thither to see him and never never did I feel 
such a shock as at first sight of him. We all felt it in exactly 
the same way—as if he were different from what we have 
expected to see; almost as much as a person of whom we 
have thought much, and of whom we had formed an image 
in our own minds, without having any personal knowledge 
of him.” 

But it took Dorothy a month to find the courage to write even 
so much to her dear friend Catherine Clarkson. We know what 
had happened: during his absence abroad his addiction to 
_ opium had become inveterate. The Coleridge that had been was 
- never to be again. 

In the letters the tragedy unfolds with the long, quiet agony of 
life. To Wordsworth the catastrophe dealt an irreparable blow. 
Some say that his genius, lacking the stimulus of Coleridge’s 
ranging mind, now flagged. Flag it did, but not, I believe, from 
that cause. It was not Coleridge’s intellect of which Wordsworth 
stood in need, but Coleridge’s love: the deep abiding joy of 
understanding and being understood, of understanding and 
being understood by virtue of that which is good and pure and 
selfless in one another. Perhaps the rarest of all joys for the man 
of genius: a man to man acknowledgment. This had been be- 
tween them, and this was gone, for ever. And this was Words- 
worth’s lament over its passing : 

There is a change—and I am poor; 
Your love hath been, nor long ago, 

A fountain at my own heart’s door, 
Whose only business was to flow; 
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And flow it did; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, or my need. 


What happy moments did I count! 
Blest was I then all bliss above! 
Now, for that consecrated fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
What have I? Shall I dare to tell? 
A comfortless and hidden well. 


A well of love—it may be deep— 
I trust it is,—and never dry: 
What matter? if the waters sleep 
In silence and obscurity. 
—Such change, and at the very door 
Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 


Z would give much—and much more—to have written 
that poem. It is pure as the spring it remembers, deep as the 
well it hopes for. The heart of Wordsworth—a great heart—is its 
source. 

_ have forgotten ‘‘the Family watch.” It was the only clock in 
Deve Cottage. It came from London, sent in a special little box. 
When it arrived it wouldn’t go. And Wordsworth, who had 
be2n specially warned against handing it to the local cobbler, 
did so, nevertheless. His rather reticent letter gives me the feeling 
that he had tickled it with a pin as well. Later, he dropped it. 
I can’t imagine Wordsworth not dropping the Family watch. 
And back it had to go to London. But perhaps other people 
aren’t as interested in Family watches as I am. We had one 
wien I was a little boy. The gold had worn off, revealing brass. 
But it kept time; it was a timekeeper, not in the Bedaux mean- 
ing, and it was carried reverently from room to room, It was 
marvellous to me, and IJ used to listen and wonder. Well, what 
about it? Only that it is one of my links with Wordsworth, and 
I can’t help being proud. Moreover, in my copy of Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal—which was once Katherine Mansfield’s 
—s an introduction by Professor Knight, in which he says: 
“There is no need to record all the cases in which the sister 
wrote, “To-day I mended William’s shirts,’ or ‘William 
gathered sticks,’ or ‘I went in search of eggs,’ &c.”’ Katherine 
Mansfield comments: ‘‘There is! Fool!’’ And that is how I feel 
about it, too. 


REVIEWS 
The Sleepwalkers 


THE COMMON PEOPLE, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cole and Raymond 
Postgate (Methuen) 6s. ; f 

ME: PHILIP GUEDALLA the other day quoted Hitler with 
evident disagreement to the effect that ‘‘one does not 

learn history to know the past; one learns it in order to be taught 
how to behave in the future to ensure the existence of one’s own 
people.” But knock off the last eight words, or (as I would prefer) 
interpret ‘‘one’s own people” to mean, as it should, all humanity, 
and the statement is, I would contend, simply and irrefutably true. 
Only the pedant learns history to know the past for its own sake. 
Behaviour in the future is all that really matters to any huing man. 

But that is not for a moment to say that we must turn from 
history. On the contrary, its study—if by history’ we may presume 
to mean the whole broad record of man’s developing achievement 
in every sphere—has come to seem to me the most essential of all 
studies. For the fact is that, whether we study it ar not, turn from 
it we cannot, for all our life long we are submerged in it, swept 
along in its lazy or tempestuous tide. History is here and now, the 
air we breathe, the architect of all our lives. Seized close, plunged 
deep, within it, we walk most of us wholly blindly, dreaming of 
illusory freedoms, but in fact forced to act as the hour permits, to 
reflect facts and tendencies of which we are not even aware. 

To take some of the more obvious parallels from the pages of 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Postgate: once the bourgeois Hanoverians have 
finally defeated the feudalist Stuarts and their last Highland 
followers (but one might say, once the head of Charles I had been 
chopped off), you, however clever you may be, can go feudalist only 
at the price of complete futility. After the middle of the eighteenth 
century—at latest—it 1s equally useless to oppose the progress of 
the industrial revolution, the growing power of the commercial 
interests, the tendency, at least in Britain, towards a more demo- 
cratic form of franchise and government, or towards the increase 
of both employers’ and workers’ organisation. Given the conditions, 
Free Trade for nineteenth century industrial Britain was bound to 
sweep the board, and equally in the twentieth century bound to 
come into increasing disrepute in the world as it was; what made 
sense for a dominant and imperialist British capitalism no longer 
did so for a country challenged by half-a-dozen other imperialisms. 
Similarly, the workers of this country should have known that so 
long as they worked and thought (as so many non-socialist trade 
unionists tended to do) within the framework of the capitalist 
system, the moment of challenge to and defeat of their rising claims 
must come—as it did industrially with the General Strike, and 
politically with the General Election of 1931. In each one of these 
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controversies, the primary, the essential need was for a completer 
understanding, a fuller awareness of the issues really involved. 


History flows on. Feudal society dies before insurgent capitalism, 
capicalism becomes imperialism, the clash of imperialisms produces. 
—wuriat? That is one of the great questions of our day; perhaps 
in its implications almost the greatest. What can grow out of the 
present—that is the thing needful to know, which only a profound 
consciousness can perceive. We can never discard the past, begin 
afresh with a clean sheet: that is why history is the most vital of 
all studies. We are given the trunk, and if that has grown east or 
south we cannot make its growth west or north; only the branch, 
the zrowth for the future, can we hope a little, within the set limits, 
to guide. Emerson’s exhortation to hitch one’s wagon to a star 1s 
famous; but as a call to the wildest idealism: in effect, aspire, and 
damn the consequences. But his meaning was almost the exact 
opposite of that: it meant, go the way the star is going, work with 
the universe, with nature, with history, not against them. Working 
with them, there is hope; working against them can bring one only 
to failure. 

Knowledge of necessity, as Marx ought to have said, is freedom. 
To znow what we can do is to be set free to do it. The whole prob- 
lem and its solution, lies in the knowing. Sheer luck apart, that is 
where men succeed or fail. What matters most, then, is the 
unczasing effort in each one of us—unless we are content merely to 
drif: to our disaster—for a growing awareness. Complete our, con- 
sciousness can never be, for at completeness it would become the 
universal vision of God, but strive to it we must—towards clarifica- 
tion, removal of beams, the constant catching-up on our automatic 
responses (the most dangerous of blinkers since we so seldom know 
ther are there). 

That that consciousness must both clear itself and focus itself 
upon the record of history seems to me self-evident, but history as 
world-symphony, wherein every overtone and undertone of human 
experience has its place. Lacking such a background, and such an 
understanding of it, we are, we must be, walkers in our sleep, 
stumbling to destruction. 

Turning from the aspiration to the actual book in hand, we 
descend perforce from the sublime to the—competent and capable. 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Postgate intend to be no more than that, and it 
is cne of their merits that what they purpose they deliver with a fine 
precision, no more and no less. Yet, in its somewhat black-and- 
white way, their book is a genuine contribution to the understanding 
defned above, the more so in its rejection of concern with the brilliant 
but superficial incident, and its preoccupation, on the other hand, 
as “he title avows, with the lives of the ‘‘common people.’’ For here 
it 13 the stream itself, not the bubbles on the surface, which holds 
ther attention. The manner, and matter, and general though not 
always particular attitude seem to me very much those of Mr. J. 
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’s “simple history” of England Since the Indus- 
1815-1935, but the period covered is over seventy 
i the detail a good deal more considerable. 
imaginative, it is a book to stir the imagination, 
ôt solution, necessary material towards solution. 
4 read at least one such book as this, and I cannot 
„ôW any better—any more truly, informative or more 
P écimen of its kind than this. Taking price and size (686 
C 


onsideration, it is unusually well produced, 
GEOFFREY WEST 


i | Midnight Sun 


fais IN THE NORTH. By Karel Capek (Allen and Unwin) 7s. 6d. 

VER SINCE THIS book came into the house I have been 

reading it, the first time straight off the reel, since then 

—» Off and on, and advising. other people to read it at once and often. 
_ Asked why I found it so beguiling, I could produce a host of reasons, 
| among which would certainly figure Capek’s marvellous power of 

vivid and rapid description, enabling him to evoke a whole people 

or countryside in one sure stroke; so that when he says in Sweden 

the wanderer ‘‘feels more like a man and a gentleman than anywhere 
else in the world,’’ immediately you know the Swedes for ever. Just 
as you do that girl on Torget Island at the edge of the Arctic Circle, 
“‘straipht and stiff as a wooden statue and selling a single red rose.” 
Or there is his gay humour, quite irresistible and so much a part of 
the book (and its enchanting illustrations, also his own) that it is 
hopeless to try and detach quotable: bits. Only if you are thinking 
' of a cruise for your next holiday you must read pp. 98-110 before 
; you start; and from, p- 114 to p. 122 if you are going with your 
> wife.. 

Capek has the- artist’s insatiable and heroic thirst for beauty 
(‘‘with frozen nose I snuffle over my note-book on the windward 
side and rub my chilled hands on the lee, so that no mountain may 
escape me’’)‘and the poet’s eternal and hopeless longing to impart 
the very essence -of his vision. Ir the midst of describing his first 
fjord, he bursts out, “O God, what am I to do with it,” and decides 
he can’t go on, but luckily does. He has too the questing and humble 
mind of the true scientist, and wisdom and honesty: but even so, 
all these fine and endearing qualities are only sécondary to the lovely 
spirit of human fellowship which shines out from this book, as it 
does from all Capek’s later work, giving it its own peculiar radiance, 
as of a spiritual midnight sun. 

Speaking of the Germans in 1936 this Czech writer has this 
to ‘Say: - 

3 “It is a splendid, and brave race,, which loves freedom, and 

peace, makes of personal digni , will not allow itself 

'o be re aS uch, and pega the slightest need 
omeon 
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And then, in 7oo 41 11 N.L. when ‘at las 

turesqueness are at their wits’ end,’’ and sheer dé 

brave little ship, Hakon Adelheim kiy real ‘her 

“Lord,” murmurs Capek, - 
“I know that we are only a tiny planet; and 

zig-zag peninsula that is called Europe counts 

know all this is not worth talking about, and o AA 

hundred times more; but I am a local patriot of È 

I should never see anything more until I die I shall 

seen the greatness of the world. Some day perhaps ¢ 

will grow old, or we human beings may look after it, an 

such a mess of the world that there will not even be a 

gulls to cry over the waters; but even if we cut ourselv 

' little bits, we could not injure the greatness of the world 
know that that-is no material comfort; we live in evil times, 
our hearts are cramped with worry; but the world is great: 


‘The Book of Malachi . 


“AND 80 DID 1.” By Malachi Whitaker (Jonathan Cape) 7s. 6d. 

n AS so say all of us,’’ for she’s a jolly good writer, she 

etc., she etc., and she wrote for The Adelphi fust! 

We like our Malachi. Some don’t. We suspect them of a super- 

fluity of starch, and starch was passing out of fashion when Malachi 
first began to enliven the world. There is an enfant terrible in 
Malachi, and intellectual ladies in starch do not like enfants terribles, 
. especially when they walk into the drawing-room and announce the ` 
fact that “Daddy wears a wig .. .’’ when it’s not even true. I’m 
sure Malachi never said anything of the sort; but if she had, she 
would have gone dancing back to the nursery chanting the dis- 
graceful untruth at the top of her voice. 

And So Did I is the diary of a wife, foster-mother, housekeeper, 
reader, writer, social critic, frequenter of cinemas, lover of undressed 
nature, specially human nature, and candid wit, and the tale of pre- 
cisely how, together with the ‘thousand, thousand slimy things” of 
the Ancient Mariner, she lived on, a little troubled by a bourgeois 
conscience, through the Dark Ages of the. past year or two. : 

“To speak of one’s emotions without fear or moral ambition, 
to come out from under the shadow of other men’s minds, to 
forget their needs, to be utterly oneself, that is all the Muses 
care for.’ 

So Yeats writing of J. M. ‘Synge i in Igo. 

I had not read those words since they were published, but they 
came back to me as I read Mrs. Whitaker’s new book. They give 
-you its quality. She passes that test, Soe es that will stand: 
that test is what is called literature, om lying, £ a 
ing, aping, aspiring, ghosting, \stracting, 
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ganding, navel-gazing, coming-the-heavy, or writing to The Times. 
Not that Malachi Whitaker puts everything in the shop-window, 
as the humourless reader might be tempted to think. Behind a- 
smiling providence she keeps a wistful heart-—-which God reward 
with the peace that passeth understanding. M. P. 





A Crisis Novel 


THERE NEEDS NO GHOST. By Ruth Adam (Chapman and Hall) 7s. 6d. 
M ADAM’S SECOND novel, I’m Not Complaining (pub- 
lished by the same firm) was not reviewed in these pages, 
and I would like to say something about it before turning to her 
third. It is the narrative of an Elementary School teacher in a 
depressed area, so obviously written out of first-hand experience 
that it is difficult not to identify the narrator, Madge Brigson, with 
‘the author. The writing has an urgency which suggests that the 
author has liberated herself from the old objet d’art attitude to the 
novel which has haunted us from Flaubert to Joyce; she writes out 
of a wide receptivity tempered with intelligence; her sources are 
the playground and the street; her sense of immediate and pressing 
reality is not distorted by literariness. 
The series of incidents (story, if you will) of I’m Not Complaining 
is given unity by the attitude of the narrator—not to her own private 
~ affairs (there are no orgies of self-revelation) but to a world of 
classes and registers, of poverty and unemployed demonstrations, 
of children who are continually wanting to leave the room, of H.M. 
Inspectors of Schools who pounce down on you when you least 
expect it. The narrative ends with Madge’s turning her. back on 
marriage and going back to teaching. Her attitude throughout 
pwards the mating instinct in all its distorted contemporary forms 
rom the ‘‘love that makes the world rotate” of Mr. Adolph Zukor 
e dark-gods of D. H. Lawrence—is searching and ruthless; 
is renunciation of a marriage which, we are given to under- 
is less grounded on illusion than most, in favour of taking 
ions of schoolchildren ‘‘one more tentative step on the diffi- 
) dangerous path to maturity,” gives final point to the 
sree of awareness in each successive phase of Madge’s 
or’ s—attitude. 
ecause of this, when we turn to There Needs No Ghost, 
ve experience a sense of anti-climax. Madge Brigson has dis- 
appeared; the narrative is shared by an elderly spinster, sister of 
the vicar of a North country village (the dust-wrapper calls it a 
, Seaside town in the South; and the reviewers, pressed for time, have 
fallen for it), and Kay, an ex-repertory actress living with an artist, 
by whom she has a child. The story opens in May last, but the 
greater part of it takes place during the September crisis. 
In Kay’s voice we hear a certain echo of Madge’s, chastened by 
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herror at the impending débâcle, by fear of bombs, by a weary 
‘journey northwards from London’ for the baby’s sake, by malaise 
ard anxiety. The crisis in relation to the village is the nucleus of 
th= story; the spinster—who is treated satirically; and though the,’ 
sacire is not exaggerated it is not worth its space—pushes the narra- 
tive on, and Kay gives it some semblance of direction. But the 
sanity, the almost Latin realism, which stood out like a pikestaff in 
ths character of Madge Brigson, is diluted in the character cf Kay ; 
sh= is too involved in the personal problems of husband and child 
to be able to achieve detachment in an atmosphere of muddle, 
hysteria and inverted idealism. Madge moved against a background — 
whose every detail she knew intimately; out of its minutia she had 
crsated a culture of her own. She was an integral part of that 
background and yet she did not belong to it. Kay, on the contrary, 
is seen almost only in escape from her background; and the back- 
ground itself, at least by implication, is not an edifying one: it is 
Bbomsbury in sandals, a painful retrogression from Lower Bronton, 
in clogs. For Bloomsbury, for sandals, for artists who affect to 
hcape to be identified as proletarians by the transparent ruse of. 
playing darts in bar-parlours, for ‘‘advanced’’ ideas. and messy | 
extra-marital relationships, Madge had only the irritable contempt 
of a woman who has a job of work to do. But Kay has given up her 
jo> to live with an egoistic idealist; and when one remembers the 
particular excellence of the end of I’m Not Complaining (which is 
something much more valuable than autobiography) the effect is 
racher as though Mr. Eliot, in this present year of grace, were 
suddenly to present us with a maudlin love lyric. J-P. H.’ 


— 
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WICH WAY TO-MORROW? By Noreen Blyth (Chapman and Hall) 5s. 
T BOOK GIVES all the good old arguments for an 
against Socialism, but with hardly a trace of wit 
onginality and in a prose style mainly suggestive of a committee 
scnoolmistresses, as thus: ‘‘The assumption of a temperament 
ability above the supposed crudities of politics is in fact me 
display of bourgeois snobbism; a gross betrayal of cultur 
ard responsibility which is only exceeded by the mental pr 
waich degrades art by turning it into the slave of 
in-erests.’’ It also begs many of the most essential questi 
in its title by such unwarranted assumptions as that 
to-day “‘an accomplished fact in active and spectacular 
operation” in Russia, and that ‘‘socialists of all nations'q sdeyisg 
ucited against the common foe, capitalism, whereas cayjne əy} 10—~ 
ncthing in common except a system which is essentially’eo tensnun 
ard antagonistic.” Pacifism without Socialism is quite bue yno 
would suggest, but Miss Blyth is anti-pacifist, and her statu eggyas 
Secialism so academic that only blind belief will feel hej 
tc have solved any problems. 4 
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THE CRISIS: REACTION OR 
= IMAGINATION ? 


FTER March, September, after September, March. 
British policy since 1918 has been consistently one of 
delayed action. First the de-ay in lifting thé. Blockade. Then 
the delay in doing anything to prevent Germany’s financial 
collapse: delay in giving support to republican Germany: 
delay in offering material support to Austria: delay in attempt- 
ing to solve the Sudeten problem, and the indefinitely post- 
poned delay of any attempt to deal with the question of German 
colonies. i 
What is the inner cause of this delay? Why, for example, 
should it be possible, even popular, to say in 1939 that the 
Treaty of Versailles was a mistake, when it was almost as much 
as a man’s life was worth to say so in 1920? The answer of 
course is that experience teaches. After the War the power of 
initiative lay with this country and British delay was due to the 
fact that a policy of appeasement in 1919 would have meant a 
policy of unselfishness. As Dr. Edwin Bevan, with unconscious 
cynicism, has been pointing out in controversy with Dr. A. D. 
indsay, statesmen are regarded as trustees of the national 
Ith and interest, not as persons who have power to show 
mallest motions of disinterested unselfishness. Nations 
d by the War received doles from the wealthy nations 
war, because their beggary became a charge upon the 
ies; but it was not until the beggars acquired power to 
bash in certain back-doors of their wealthy neighbours that the 
war-victorious nations had the political right to begin to make 
terms with them. Austria never acquired this power, so she just 
starved into the German Reich. By the time it might have been 
policy for the British Government to save Austrian indepen- 
dence, Germany had become too powerful to make the saving 
politically advisable. And now Czecho-Slovakia, created for the 
express purpose of keeping Germany in constraint, has fallen 
in the same way, since the balance of power in south-east 
Europe has been recovered by Germany.: ‘‘Unselfish’’ action 
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fo prevent this was impossible because it is not witt 
power of sovran National States to perform unselfish acti 
The rules of power-politics have nern strictly kept by al 
cor-cerned. 


CIEISM is T T ON Pacifism is unselfishness in 

action. That is why- pacifism is apt to look very small when 
power-politics throw off the mask and the dogs of war begin to 
shew their teeth. ‘‘What-can you do with-a man who breaks 
his- pledged word?” we are asked. “What has pacifism to say - 
to ~he avowed tyrant?’ “Does pacifism connive at the enslave- 
ment of the world under the Nazi régime ?” These are all puey 
réactionary questions. 


a BVIOUSLY a philosophy of unselfishness is PE to T 
quell the fury of dogs fighting for a bone. And that this 
country is concerned about a bone would perhaps be the-best 
tidings. our newspapers could convey to their readers to-day. 
. Buz the fact that Germany is so concerned is more obvious, arid 
less costly to appreciate; and since the modern newspaper is 
deSgned to please its readers upon thé lowest level of enjoy- 
ment, the effort of the Press during the past month’ has been to 
wh p-up. British fury ät the sight of Germany snatching a 
bore in which we are ‘thuch interested. The ‘bone is commer- 
cia’ ascenddancy—the - power of economic exploitation. . This 
country has’a large part of this bone already between her teeth: 
The dictatorships challenge our possession. What is to be done, 

except to gó to war in the hope of tearing. them to pieces ? 


ACE can only come to those who have the power to lo 

before and after. Every ‘‘crisis’’ makes it harder. for 
man in the street to do this; for in effect he is presented. 
an. ultimatum. Peace-may be defined as-a condition in 
there are no ultimatums.: But the thought of war is j 
to he arrivist mind, the:childish mind that thinks only in ù 
of conclusive events. And all. destructive acts have that conclu- 
siv2 appeal. Death has a finality which is denied to life, just as 
wa: has a finality denied to peace; so that the mind which can- 
no” look before and after, but is always wanting to resolve the 
ridile of life in immediate dramatic event, is drawn hypnotic- 
ally to war because of its.promise of finality. The number of 
péeple who have wanted to kill Hitler during the last month is 
the number .of people whose. instinctive reaction is greater than 
their imaginative power. And if we really care to estimate the 
chances of war in a purely realistic fashion, we ‘have only to 
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count these heads and equate them with th À : Awa fear Q pi he 
consequences. When the hatred becomes grey KS to OVET- 






ride the fear, war follows. pà 
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dition of things in which there are no ultimatums:.Péthaps 
I can best illustrate what I mean by recalling an incident which 
I always remember in times of crisis. Some years ago a great 
child-psychologist used to hold classes for mothers, designed to 
show them from his own experience in the cure of delinquent 
children, the principles of child-psychology, and how an under- 
standing of the motives of the child and a study of his environ- 
ment in relation to those motives would save children from 
those frustrations which are the prime cause of outbreaks 
~f anti-social behaviour. I may say in passing that he always 
insisted upon the fundamental right of a child to his own 
\life, and that the broad lines of his advice were to the effect 
‘that the secret of success lay in: leaving. the ,child alone and 
‘in giving’ him scope for activity. But one afternoon—after he 
had been at pains to show that.the basic motive of the child’s 
life was a love motive, and that there is always a parental 
cause for acts of hostility to parents, for which they (because 
‘of thêir grown consciousness) must-bear the responsibility—one 
of his audience, when the meeting was over, came up to him 
and said with great earnestness: ‘“‘I listened to all you had to 
say very carefully, and indeed I was most interested; but I 
Dyyantto ‘ask you a practical question. Do tell mie. What ought 
fot 9E when Tommy kicks my shins ?” 
qotd good lady has always seemed to me the perfect example 
Aase who desire to live in a world of complete inconsequence. 
The effort of imagination which relates effect.to cause seems to 
them unpractical. Their life is wholly comprised. by action and 
reaction. They want to know what is the right reaction to make, 
and how to make it automatically; but they cannot see that a 
perfect reaction would be insufficient just because it would be a 
reaction. They want to compel’ the moment to deliver up its 
resolution, as if Time were a cinema film which could be stopped 
at any moment and ‘have ‘its sequence changed. They are the 
heart-breaking examples of the fact that imagination ‘cannot 
be taught. 


NLY the childish aiid thinks in terms of Hitler. To allow 
our thought to be ‘drawn to his finality is to subject our- 
selves; riegatively, to his hypnotism, which of course is not his, 
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bu is the hypnotism which the dramatic event exercises over 
the unreflective mind. What shall the British Empire do when 
Hicler kicks its shins? The instinctive reaction is to kick back, 
hard and plenty. Apart from dignity, justice, peace and 
humanity, there is much to be said for it. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain has said it. But those strange people who try to look 
betore and after want to know whether kicking back hard and 
plenty will permanently remove the causes which make Hitler 
want to kick our shins. What, at bottom, really gives him the 
power to do so? The desire of the German people to avoid a 
recurrence of 1919-20. Hitler represents- ‘German reaction to that 
exderience. The Nazi régime is almost purely the creation of 
British and French injustice after the war. It is the child of our 
oun desire for suppression. We see it now in all its full-grown 


ugiiness. And we wholly disown it. Will destiny accept ou. 


disownment?. 


HAT is the remedy ? Long neglected diseases are hard to 

cure, and the cures that cried out for application in 1918, 
"1c, ’20 and right on to 1932 are no longer applicable. Negative 
ev | has grown to positive evil. The little imagination required 
twenty years ago will not suffice to-day. But though in its 
synptoms the disease appears so much more hideous and 
menacing now, it is the same disease. The urgency of the need to 
cure it is only intensified by its growth. And that need is the need 
wl ich confronted Europe in 1914, the need for EUROPEAN 
FEDERATION UPON A BASIS OF ECONOMIC 
EQUALITY INVOLVING THE ABANDONMENT OF 
SOVEREIGN NATIONAL RIGHTS. Where is the states- 
man among the Great Powers of Europe who will rmi a 
realistic international policy of European development „Avhich 
weuld be an ‘‘all-in’’ policy for every nation of the Continent ? 
Impracticable, did you say? The alternative is European war. 
Is that practicable? Did the Great War solve the problem of 
se.f-determination for small nations? Did it do anything to 
scive the economic impasse which was its own real cause ? 


ET Britain lay all her cards on the table. Let this country 

in the name of Europe demand a policy of economic equality 
for all-those who will join her-in a new League of Nations. Let 
her thus undercut the whole conception of national ascendancy 
br her own voluntary acceptance of a policy leading actually to 
world federation; and let us see what happens then. Will the 
G2rman people prefer their present enslavement and certain 
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prospect of war to the chance of federation on a basis of 
equality ? They might. But until they have had the chance of 
refusing, have we done all we could to-prevent the disaster of 
a war so overwhelming in its magnitude that only by wilful 
blindness to its actuality can man endure the faintest imagina- 
tion of it? 


“HE last war split Europe into bits, and the League of 
Nations tried to give security to each bit. The historic need 
ae for a contrary etfort—for consolidation conformable to the 
growth of international trade relations. Toward this consolida- 
tion’ we move inevitably in complete despite of all autarchic 
efforts. The only question before Europe is whether this is to be 
achieved when half Europe is in ruins and another generation 
of youth is blotted out, or whether man’s imagination is suff- 
cient to conceive the frame of things to come without having to 
drain the last dregs of bitter and avoidable experience. 


When All Men Speak Well 


LL men speak well of peace 
And clip her wings, 
For a caged bird, the cynics say, 
The sweeter sings. 


All men speak well of peace, 
Is it not said 
Nothing but good is spoken 
Of the dead ? 


Let peace but stir 

7 Her heavy winding-sheet, 
Hear how the trumpets bray. 
And the drums beat! 


Such shocked embarrassment 
Begins to reign 

As though the Church 

Met Christ again. 


All men speak well of peace. 
Pile on the earth 
Lest: dove to phoenix turned 
- Suffer rebirth. 
MAIR SAKLATVALA 


A. HENGHES | 
CAUSES OF THE EUROPEAN CRISIS 
daD 7 


T the cost of restating many things, I have found it neces- 
sary to trace causes and effects in the past, in order to 
attempt to give a comprehensive picture of the reasons for the 
present condition of things, this without any pretence at saying >» 
anything new. The economic position of the world to-day 
should emerge from this picture. We are dealing with-a world 
in which the development of industry has brought about an 
absolute economic interdependence under administrative sys- 
tens that are constantly further entrenching themselves behind 
nacional frontiers. In addition to this, we have been deprived 
of an entire continent, Russia is nearly hermetically closed; 
further, the virgin markets of former times can no longer be 
said to exist: It is again the position of the economic impasse 
frcm which nothing can save us, except a unification of the 
wcrld. The Van Zeeland report toucheS upon this necessity and 
suggests as a remedy the’ placing of the totalitarian States on 
an. equal footifig with the democracies; ‘by granting them eco- 
nemic equality brought about through” Joans. Unfortunately, 
th.s idea is not feasible, since no':g-uarantee ‘could possibly be 
oktained that would ensure that these loans: would be applied 
to the purpose of obtaining an equality,and.qot used for 
fu-therance of the present economic war. for) trade supremacy 
between these countries. Nor, even could such a guarantee be 
given, would these means prove effective, ‘since. it is not 1 erely 
a question of granting loans. enabling’ these countries to“streng- 
then their industriés, but also: of finding out how to change the 
o.tlook of the world as a whole to an attitude in which national 
id=as can play no greater rôle than that of local administration. 
W hat is needed is to find a medium that will serve as an inter- 
national measure of the proportionate needs of each country in 
relation to the rest of the world. This means must be sufficiently 
pliant to allow for the unceasing fluctuation of these necessities. 
This is not as difficult'as might seem. Fundamentally, the 
orly thing that would be needed to bring about such a measure 
is the vision necessary for the abolition of the fear-fixation on 
wich the various countries are now run:and the adoption of 
goodwill based on necessity. The means would then discover 
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themselves. There is nothing intrinsically- wrong with 
democracy. Its central idea, that of civil rights arid individual 
liberty, makes it a vital, living factor. Nothing further is 
required than the broadening of the democratic. idea—as a policy 
devised for the protection of the people within the State—to the 
protection of the people of Europe. It would be the normal 
function of Great Britain to take the first step-in this direction, 
Since it would be least difficult to her, having already within 
her structure the precedent of the British Empire. ` 

We find ourselves at the moment when the necessity:for the 
creation of an economically united Europe is becoming” ċoñ- 
Stantly more pressing. The retrogressive steps that we have 
made during the last five years are not solely due to a lack of 
, vision—possibly the vision exists, if only subconsciously ;-they 
are, perhaps due as much to a lack of imagination. Our politics 
are concerned very much with the present; we therefore regard 
as too radical and calamitous: the upheaval of our social struc- 
ture which must be the precursor of change to a' wider economic 
policy. It would mean State contrdl of heavy industry,’ it would - 
mean willingness to submit to a majority vote at international 
conferences on questions of international policy. The: first 
change seems too radical to us. With ft would- have‘to go a 
reorganisation of labour. But not only would ‘Staté- control 
mean that in the long run the entire wealth of the State would 
become the property of the State, and therefore necéssitate a 
more- equitable distribution of wealth than exists now, ie, 
Socialism ; but wérse, because more immediate, it would mean 
tiata great number of ‘people—the individual owners of 
industry—would progressively grow a lot poorer: than they have 
been? The second change would mean an abolition of the absurd 
meaning which thè term ‘‘sovereignty’? has assumed. By this 
it is not implied that the States should relinquish sovereignty 
within their own borders, but wHat we term sovereignty. to-day 
includes what we consider to be the sovran rights of a State, 
and this, under the present system, given the present economic 
necessities, inevitably conflicts: with the sovran rights of other 
States. If we could unify our resources and achieve an equitable 
distribution of them according to our needs, the world would 
enter into a period of unprecedented prosperity. Our machines 
and the wealth that we. have created with them, have ‘made us 
rich. It is notorious that more wealth exists in the world for 
each arid everyone than any individual needs: The ‘doing away 
With the ‘necessity for armament would ‘alone ‘increase our 
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weath by at least 40 per cent., and labour power now wasted 
might be diverted to the use of social improvement. 

V7e cannot live any longer in this world of ours unless we 
beceme unified. From the trend of events it would appear as 
though we are.once more about to do the usual thing, the thing 
which has been the bane of.humanity ever since it emerged into 
whet we know as history, and probably even prior to that, the 
thir g which has held up our social and cultural advance in such 
a manner that despite the suffering and blood, the struggle and 
heroic efforts of all the generations before us, we have made no 
advance upon the cultural achievement of three thousand years 
agc, except in our mechanisms. It seems that, once again, we 
must achieve a new and better age through blood and misery. 

Cermany now practically controls the eastern markets. The - 
question of autonomy for the Ukraine is being raised more and 
mo-e frequently. Russia, compelled by her isolation and fear 
of attack from Japan and Germany simultaneously, will not be 
streng enough to hold the Ukraine, and the resources of that 
country too will fall under German control. Since the recent 
deeth of Kemal Pasha, a man has been elected in his place who 
fouzht for Germany during the world war and was notorious 
even during the régime of Kemal Pasha for his Germanophilia. 
The German ideological penetration of Turkey has always been 
extremely strong. . 

“he assassination on November 8th, 1933, of King Nadir of 
Afzhanistan marked a crucial point in the development of that 
country. King Nadir’s decision to grant concessions to Great 
Br tain for the building of roads and railroads through Afghan- 
istan became invalid with his death. The present king, Zahir, ` 
is less progressive, the roads are still unbuilt and Germany 
bu Ids good roads. In 1937 Mussolini assumed the sword of 
Islam, making himself; through the symbolic action of bran- 
dishing it tn Tripoli, the protector of Islam. Since Italy con- 
quered Abyssinia, control or at least part control of Suez has 
become an ever-increasing necessity to her. The duties imposed 
on each ton of shipping that passes through the canal not only 
himder the development of Italy’s colonial empire, but also 
create serious currency disturbances for her, since her exchequer 
is in this manner constantly sapped of its medium of balance, 
1.4, foreign currency. These and many other events that are 
conmon knowledge should suffice to demonstrate that once 
again the life-line of the British Empire is being threatened. 
But the situation is even more serious than that, because not 
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only do the totalitarian States hold political ascendancy over 
these countries, they achieve this ascendancy by economic pene- 
tration, a penetration that is not merely eastward but goes as 
far afield as South America. This economic penetration is pos- 
sible to the totalitarian States since their social and financial 
construction enables them to undersell all other countries. They 
, achieve the capacity of underselling the democracies by the 
artificial creation of currency values within their own countries 
and by a system of international exchange with the countries 
with whom they deal, which ts intrinsically wasteful to them, 
but no one can say exactly how wasteful. We have waited for 
years in the hope that this system would collapse upon itself, 
but it begins to look as though we had underestimated the 
resources of these countries by ignoring the value of the moral 

‘resources which enable them, for the sake of a fanatical ideal, 
| to compel their population to almost incredible personal sacri- 
= fices. No one can tell now how much longer they can keep it 
up. Evidently the expansion they have already been able to 
achieve by these methods is strengthening them. At any rate 
during this period of waiting for a collapse which now no longer 
seems inevitable, the democratic industries have been pushed 
further back until now they are almost up against the wall. 
Hence we have lately been hearing talk of fighting Germany 
with her own weapons. Fighting Germany with her own 
weapons is possible to democracy only during the limited period 
of time in which the democracies can hope that the totalitarian 
States will collapse economically before they themselves do so. 
en at that, this race against collapse can only be undertaken 
the aid of State subsidised industry. It is doubtful whether 
the tremendous reserves of Great Britain would suffice to 
such an undertaking; for this would necessitate an 

| further increase of taxation and a concomitant lower- 
ug of the living standard, imposed upon a population .already 
overtaxed for rearmament. Democracy cannot (at least not with- 
out changing its system and ideology to one very much akin 
to Fascism) control labour in the way that would be necessary 
if production is to be cheapened without State subsidies. It is, 
therefore, a question of obtaining international loans, and these 
loans can come from no other country than the U.S.A. 

The entire idea of waging a trade war on Germany emanates 
from the U.S.A., and is typical of the psychology of that 
country. The U.S.A., because of their natural wealth and geo- 
graphical position, cannot conceive of the rigid economy of 
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wh ch a country such as Germany is capable. It seems like a 
small country to them, poorly endowed by nature, which, if 
taken in hand firmly, cannot fight against the resources of the 
U.5.A., but even the U.S.A. are not rich enough to bear the 
entre economic burden of the democracies for long. Possibly 
Ge-many would collapse. More probably, when the situation 
becomes acute, an incident will be made the pretext for the use 
of torce, that is to say, war. But even if the democracies should 
em2rge victorious from the trade war, they will have on their 
hards an impoverished Germany which they will then have to 
sutsidise, thereby merely putting off the issue again. Germany, 
having’ been the vanquished, did not learn the lesson of the 
waz, and therefore fears a war less than the democracies, who 
woa it and paid for winning it. The consciousness of this has a 
already made the democracies very thoughtful—even to th 
pomt where they were willing in September to pocket their~ 
pride in an entirely unprecedented manner and, very sensibly, 
go to any lengths to prevent a war. It is true that there has 
sinze been a noticeable atmosphere of regret in the democratic 
countries; but generally, at least for the present, it is still ‘true 
that they fear war and would prefer to find means to prevent 
it. Great Britain will, in all probability, co-operate with the 
U.5.A. in their trade war; but unless an unforeseen explosion 
occurs before all the European countries have reached the 
limits of their economic resistance, this trade war will mean more 
ana more financial aid from the U.S.A., with no appreciable 
results to show for it. The United States will, in this manner, 
sap their own resources, and since their turbulent population 
ne~er slow to protest, the States will eventually turn away 
Europe and attempt to withdraw into virtual isolation. 
‘this happens, European industry will have the prec 
Stete subsidy established in their administrative syste 
the step from that towards the consequent imperative necessi 
of compelling labour to serve in place of no longer existent 
furds, will be relatively easy, especially since the germs Co 
Fascism already exist in every country in Europe. 

Needless to say, that in itself is also no solution. Should/this 
hadpen, it seems inevitable that Great Britain and Germany 
wculd draw more closely together and form eventually an 
Arglo-German hegemony with an accompanying disguised 
division of the empire into economic zones of influence which 
the pressure of events will have made less odious than now 
seems. The industrialisation of the U.S.A. makes their isolation 
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an impossibility to themselves and would necessitate their 
supremacy over South America. The conflict would then arise 
there. It is not inconceivable that Russia will eventually form an 
alliance with Germany. The pressure of events in that country 
is forcing Russia more and more into slow re-adaptation to a 
form of capitalism. It would take nothing but another name 
to make an alliance between the administrative system of the 
U.S.S.R. and Germany palatable to Germany. This, however, 
ig as yet a purely fantastic contingency. The loss of the Ukraine 
would make it palatable to Russia, or perhaps the desire to 
prevent the Ukraine from slipping completely out of her hands. 
It would appear that my argument leads to the deduction 
that at present only two alternatives exist in Europe; either war 
within approximately two years, that is, when the economic 
resources and with them the patience of the various countries 
have been exhausted (and provided the democracies are not aban- 
doned by the United States—which is unlikely so soon) or 
Fascism in Great Britain and France. War would result in such 
destruction that after it Europe would have no other alternative 
than to collaborate internationally. Fascism would be no 
answer to the problems of Europe, except a very temporary 
one, unless the Fascist States formed an inter-European hege- 
mony, in which case they would make war on America in 
perhaps fifteen or twenty years time. If they do not form this 
hegemony they will continue to threaten each other more noisily 
than before until that situation too explodes. 
- The point is that whatever contingency we foresee, from 
tever angle we approach the problem, the net result is 
s the same, and that is the eventual unification of Europe 
ith it the U.S.A. as a collaborator. Therefore the blood 
destruction and the human misery which war will 
der is as usual a senseless waste and nothing more than 
a procrastination of inexorable necessity. It is not yet too late 
for the democracies to find within themselves the moral strength. 
and the vision to prevent this absurd interim, simply by a 
realisation, acute and conscious, of our true need for unity. We 
are strong and human enough to do this, and the realisation 
will be the guide to the means. 


THE louse in the robe of riches is the fear of change. 
Ww. Ss. 


J. H. WATSON 


EASTER AND KIDS 


“THE kids is going to get nowt again this Easter.” 

So my visitor informed me, and I can well believe it in his 
case—unemployed, victim of rheumatism, with thirty-six bob 
a week to keep himself, wife and three small children. Nothing 
this Easter and nothing last, and no prospects. From this 
insdiring opening we began to talk : reminiscences, idle chatter, 
anything to lay the spectre of want. Our conditions of boyhood 
hac been similar: short commons, few clothes, etc., and as the 
talk. appeared to do him good, I encouraged him, especially 
because, like most poor folk, he couldn’t keep the plaint up 
anc.-fell to relating’ the joys of boyhood. Strange, I thought, 
listening, how readily men respond to a little fellowship. And 
what follows was written out of the subsequent conversation, 
wh.ch I regret to say was largely my own. 

The supreme test of manhood is to be asked to stay idle at 
a tme when the needs of very small children, especially one’s a 
own children, beg to be gratified. The personal reaction to the 
deadly grind of unemployment is apathy, an inertia which pre- 
vemts a man going mad as he hears his children’s cries. But 
even this apathy is moved at festal times; and of all the great 
festivals, Easter is distinctive in its call. At one time, even the 
mcst reactionary Board of Guardians made small allowances - 
‘for special events: however little, an acknowledgment w, 
made which did show tribute to the power of feasts. That 
wes much sentimental nonsense about their attitude is 
be denied. What was important was their recognitio 
fundamental needs of humanity. Since paupers are no 
responsibility of Government departments these observances 
have gone. 

Ą festival is an anti-climax or climax of living, as inevitable 
as death, the upper curve of a living movement. Easter is 
ycung couples threshing the new grass, as well as a warmth 
that pervades the most decrepit bones. Primroses. Crocuses. 
Daffodils. These things are in and with us as a melody. And of 
al festivals in the year, Easter is primarily a children’s festival. 
Hence “The kids is going to get nowt’ is. not to be disre- a 
gerded ; for feasts are only capable of being enjoyed in an utter 
atsence of economic care and a complete disregard for material 
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~ possessions, and only children are fitted to fulfil these con- 
ditions. 

: In pre-war days the amount of money small boys could earn 
was surprising. When steelworkers had twelve-hour shifts we 
boys could get jobs carrying dinners and suppers—a -shilling 
a week for dinners, one and sixpence a wéek for suppers—and 
if a boy was willing he could carry as many as three of each 

. a week: a total of seven and sixpence, no mean sum. But it was 

seldom the money alone that had the appeal. To watch half- 
naked men smelting steel, or rollers converting steel ingots into 
plates, angles, girders—men with their white linen sweat towels 
round their necks to allow the ends to be sucked as a protection 
for their lips from the heat, was a great experience. Often I 
thought to have willingly carried food for nothing just to be 
present at such scenes. As the miner’s son tries to pull his 
father’s pit boots on as early as he can toddle, so with us: boys 
aching to partake of this manly adventure of work, the first 
awakening of the itch to create. It’s illegal for boys to do this 
sort of thing now. And shopping. Many a rare titbit was won 
from the local butcher for a turn on the sausage machine, or for 
helping to hold the beasts for killing. A penn’orth of suet or 
two penn’orth of .bones was sufficient excuse to get one’s 
nose in. : 

Those days are gone. Bones are reserved’ for best customers. 

Fish liver, once to be had for the asking, is now the dearest 

fish of all, while bacon scraps, when threepence could buy 

enough to serve a family many days, are now used to make up 
ight. But the thrill of doing the tradesman in the eye was. 
most precious part of it all. And who, when a boy, would 
xchanging the adventure of selling newspapers barefooted 
the boots in christendom? Holding horses while the 
got drunk meant the establishment of a relationship. with 
rses one never forgets. Sentimentalists have succeeded in 
abolishing these adventures from the book of boyhood life; but 
we lived, we had life. The pleasure to be had out of sailing 
paper, boats meant so much to me that I am reluctant, almost 
ashamed, to record it now. But the reality of those simple 
experiences is more vivid even now than all the great liners and 
warships I have seen or sailed in. Similarly with games. The 
games of the streets. They cost nothing, had simple rules, and 
needed no organisation to advertise beginning or end. The 
sheer wave of top-spinning which sweeps boys throughout the 
country into a frenzy of lash-making, the unanimity of purpose 
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behind each unconscious change of game, is nothing short of 
a miracle; and like all miracles is wrought again and ppan, 
Beware the isolated miracle. 

Who dare claim the ability to. express the whole nadie of 
chizdhood? Except that children are always. with us, we pass 
onl’ too soon from childhood to adolescence, thence to dilemma, 

a sate which for most of us remains unresolved. My visitor 
was anxious about his kids, anxious to give them the things 

he didn’t have. And it’s wrong, absolutely wrong. Under the 
adult compulsion of providing material necessities we wrongly 
imégine that only in the supply of good things can we shine 

in = clear light before our children. In our anxiety for them we 
reflect on miseries which are miseries on reflection, and we 
forget and ignore the wonder of our own childhood. “I have i 
thiags to-day I never dreamed I would ever possess, and I 
would surrender them to-morrow if by doing so I could recap- 
tur the happiness I had as a poor boy.” So a friend-—who has 
indeed realised most of his ambitions only to have them 

to ashes in his mouth. Happiness and childhood are sy 
mois terms. The secret of making children happy is to” ,.we“t¢m 
alone. No parent should attempt to give his family “t, «rance 

I didn’t have, a better education than J had’’; for thes. things 
are mostly what we think we wished for, not the things we 
really wanted. Let the kids find. out their own resources. No 
doubt it is hard to tell anxious parents, parents-who have cause 

to De anxious, to leave them alone to seek their own salvation ; 
‘bu~. because it is hard, they must be told. Adventurous life for 
the young is not something we can cater for. A glance at t 
‘miserable ones who flock this earth as a result.of willing par 
ought to be sufficient to warn us of the penalties. 

~ I admit to the ‘glow which comes of giving youngsters 
on festival days. I acknowledge the undoubted pleasur 
show on being the recipients of treats and gifts. But I neitin 
adnit nor acknowledge it as certain that we thereby make them 
hapy. Easter is Easter, and kids is kids, whatever our opinions 
might be. To understand the nature of Easter is to understand 
the nature of children. To try and recapture the innocence of 
ch Ildren without resolving our adult potentialities is a retro- 
grade step, false in emphasis, as insistence on the crucifixion at 
‘Ezster is blasphemy against the Risen Lord. Easter is the 
resurrection. Easter is quite simply our own resurrection if we 
are eager to rise in the flesh out of the dilemma of our strangled 
‘manhood. We can neither evade nor transcend the Cross. Nor 
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can we will our own crucifixion. The body must be taken 
down, that is the difference. And it requires great courage, 
rare spirit, to come down from the Cross; for there is the same 
old cry of the multitude, as loud, nay louder than the cry of 
tv. “thousand years ago. It wasn’t in the nature of things that 
Jesus should come down from the Cross and proclaim Himself 
the Risen Lord on the day of the crucifixion. He had to wait 
for Easter Day. Nor is it in the condition of life to-day that we 
can easily become as little children. Alas for the stone that lies 
in the womb of humanity, the stone of money-power. Who will 
roll that away? Not the Mary Magdalenes of this world, nor 
yet the faithful wives and mothers, but the children. When my 
visitor takes his tribe down to the river Derwent on Easter Day, 
they will shift the stone sure enough. Picking wild primroses 
may seem an unmanly occupation, but that is the first heave. 
Happy paupers! Relieved of the necessity to make this Easter 
eventful ; freed from the urge to force a car into the main stream 
of holiday traffic. Here at the river, will be gathered the salt of 
the earth—kids in their hundreds—and a great shouting will 
go up. Christ will be risen indeed. New-born lambs in adjacent 
fields bear witness, and who shall say them nay. Collective 
security—away with you for the satan you are. Sanctions—we 
have a higher sanction than you can give. Pacts and treaties— 
nails in the palms of mankind. Of what avail are these things 
against the affirmation of kids in the joy of living? Crack, you 
rocks, at the miracle of wild daffodil birth. Bend, ewes, and 
- bring forth young lambs. Thorn in bud, sing of the Risen 

“Lord. 

Here then is the clue for us. Let the business of life partake 
of the seriousness and insouciance of children’s games. Let the 
grand Spring Feast mean more than a political stunt or a social 
excuse for inertia. Restore to man his old significance as the 
earth makes manifest its wonders. Not by legions of angels, 
nor yet by an evasion of life can we hope to achieve the renewal 
of ourselves, but through the mystery of that in us which simply 
bursts into affirmation if we trust the good in ourselves and. 
others. There will be something for the kids at Easter; they 
will find it sure enough. For us, adults, it is there too, if we 
cease to strain. 


For since by man came death, 
By man comes also the resurrection of the dead. 


She Can Walk 


Ye can 
Walk, can 
Walk, can walk. 
Round the table, staggering, 
Catching balance exact and fine 
As piercing needle’s eye with silk. 
Wavering down, you climb. again 
From treacherous icy expanse of floor 
The vertical invisible pole: 
Flag at the top your exultant laugh— 
- Stars of triumph your innocent eyes— 
Your voice is hoarse with the power ons it. 
Then you suddenly 
Sit. > PHOEBE ASHBURNER 


Almond In Bloom 


LMOND tree, you boughs of blossoming almond, 
How did you come to be so terribly beautiful ? 
You needn’t have been. Less would have done. 
The trafficking bees would still have come 
To probe and press and tumble and bless 
If you’d only arrayed yourself in a manner suitable. 
Who’s dazzled in spring by the oak’s effulgent wear? 
Yet there are always acorns enough and to spare. 
But you—-O .darling prodigal !—what do you care? a 


For in that brooding hour when the Summons -i 
To call life from pre-natal ageless gloom, 

-It found a spirit on tip-toe in the tomb 

Flushed with the dim foreknowledge of its bliss; 
Beauty submerged but dreaming; foam and flame 
Unfused, waiting the god’s creative kiss. 

It came: his thunders broke in dawn—and this, 

The nuptial fragrance of a soul in bloom. 


Sun-radiant tree, frail heaven-adoring flower, 

In this your hour 
Grant us who pass beneath your marriage bower, 
(Rose-foam on egg-shell blue of bare March skies) 
To share the bridal blessing : know the power 


~ 
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Beauty calls forth and is, wherever eyes 

Drink deep; as he who with returning sight 

Saw men like trees walking. Floating in light? 
Like almond trees in March? O that we might! 


~ Men, foam, and flame, god-kissed and blossoming 
Like boug s of bridal almond in the spring! 
D.L.P. 
L. COLE 


THE SERPENT’S EGG 


HRISTINE looked at the sunshine which flooded her bed- 

room and knew with certainty that there was something 
gp special about this day. She dressed quickly and went down into 
~ the garden. 

The air was cool and brilliant, and dew stil] lay on the grass. 

She walked down the yellow ‘path that ran the length of the 
little suburban garden dividing the grass from the flower- 
border, and stopped in front of a group of hollyhocks. :; 

They towered above her, nearly twice her height, topping the 
brick wall by a foot or more, whence they surveyed a side road 
of identical villas with similar gardens. 

Her face, lit with expectancy in which was no impatience but 
only a quiet certainty, was on a level with one of the lowest 
flowers. She looked into it intently. It seemed to open wider as 
though to withhold nothing of its magic. She saw the tiny cor- 
rugations of its petals. A bee came and clambered over the 
yellow pistil, making a score of efforts with its fore-legs to 
secure a foothold: she saw its bulging pollen-bags, its shining 
eyes, its proboscis, eager, searching ., . 

Her consciousness assumed the measure of her interests. She 
looked at tiny things and saw them with a keen awareness. 
She saw the details of the smallest parts and traced their 
intricacies with rapt attention. 

Then she stooped and looked below the leaves at the wall 
behind. This might be the day of revelation, the time for which 
she had waited, the moment when suddenly in some wall or 
bank or tree she should find a little door... 

She looked intently at the wall. She did not see the little 
door; but a flying insect crept into a tiny hole and did not 
re-appear. 

Her mother called from the French-window. It was Sunday, 
and breakfast was late. 
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Still in a dream, she stepped into the shadow of the little 
room, and took her place at the table. Her father was not yet 
down. She looked at the white egg set before her, feeling sub- 
conscious pleasure in its smooth perfection. 

Vi ben her father came and took his place at the table, she did 
not miss his boisterous greeting. She was thinking .. . still 
in tae garden, bathed in the clear sunlight, absorbed in contem- 
plation, with the revelation of some great significance almost at 
hand. 

A sound reached her. Suddenly she was no longer in the 
garden . . . the sunlight went out . . . she was sitting in the 
little dark dining-room with a great fear creeping coldly over. 
herana . 

Eer mother was crying, and Christine’s world rocked on its ag 
fouadations. : 
She had never seen a grown-up person cry, did not know that 
ther could. She turned to her father whence help must come. 
His face was red and angry: he was looking at her mother with 

an expression that made her sick with dismay. 

Unconsciously she gripped the edge of the table. She did not 
dare look at either of her parents. Reality had cracked. Every- 
thirg had shifted in value, and she trembled in the midst of her 
desolation. 

Her eyes focussed themselves on the white egg in front of her. 

Its bland completion mocked at her pitiable dependence. It 
symbolised a terrible material reality outside herself, im- 
personal, inimical, unknown till now. e 

Her parents began to talk, loudly, angrily; with tears, with | 
vio-ence. Once more she looked swiftly from one to the other. 
Their faces were hot, red, swollen, distorted; without rt 
witiout restraint. A 

Terror seized her. She tumbled from her chair and ran into 
the garden . . . into the sunlight . . . down the yellow path 
to the hollyhocks. A bee passed in lurching flight. 

She looked into the flower, her hands twisted together, her 
lips parted, her breath coming in little sobs. 

There was nothing. Everything was withdrawn into itself. 
Thare was no secret in the air, no magic in the flower. It was as 
though she viewed it all through thick plate-glass. There was 
no merging, no communion... 

All her resources gone, habit possessed her, and she turned 
anc ran back toward the house crying out instinctively. 
‘“ Mother! ... Mother! .-.. Oh, Mother! ...” 
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She pressed herself against her mother, her arms locked 
about her neck, her hands gripping her dress, her body racked 
with crying. 

There came the well-known words of comfort, the old endear- 
ments, the familiar caresses; sounds and gestures she had 
known from babyhood. She felt soothed and comforted, but it 
was the comfort of food and warm beds: trouble remained, 
nameless and bleak. She had felt the wet tears on her mother’s 
face, but she did not look, for she knew that it was swollen and 
red. 

Her father was standing near. Suddenly he stooped and 
kissed her too and spoke with assumed and loud cheerfulness. 
And he kissed her mother, and they spoke in low voices to one 
another, intimately, as though she were not there: but she was 
between them and heard all they said. 

The terrible tension was gone, and she was comforted, but 
things were not as they had been, and trouble remained, name- 
less and bleak. 

That night her mother was more demonstrative than usual, 
and her father came into her room and was very cheerful. They 
kissed each other before they tucked her up, and left her room 
with their arms about each other. 

Christine lay awake till the darkness came. She heard her 
parents go to bed, heard their voices for a little while . . . then 
silence, 

She lay on her back staring up into the darkness. Out in the 
garden stood the hollyhocks unmindful of her, aloof, com- 
plete. A terrible singleness enclosed her and cut her off from all 
she knew. She was not part of anything: she was alone and 
separate . . . a grain. 

The smug image of the white egg on the breakfast table slid 
into her mind, mocking her need. Everything was external to 
her, sufficient to itself. 

In the next room lay her parents, within earshot if she called 
to them, but they were not as before; about them was the 
quality of other people. 

She stared up into the darkness, through the ceiling, through 
the roof, through the black night, up to the limits of the sky, 
and there she turned and from the giddy height looked down. 
About her were the stars, separate and indifferent; and down 
through the darkness, miles below, lay the. earth ‘with some- 
where on it a house, and in the house a bed, and in the bed a 
little girl crying: miserably in the dark. 


JACK COMMON 


UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF .. . 


ASILY the best bit of news I’ve seen recently is a small 

item from America indicating that the great 200 inch tele- 
scope is about ready to be set up. That’s cheering, that is. 
When you live as we do in a sort of Mother Shipton’s broth of 
wers and rumours of war, and have to watch governments blew- 
inz the revenue on battleships and bombs, it is something of 
a creat to light on this group of obstinate Archimedians who 
are so determined to have a look at the back of the Milky Way 
they don’t mind throwing away the price of several cannon and 
a zas-attack on their fancy. It is not that they hope to see any- 
thing much, either. Astronomy is as near useless as a science 
can be. I suspect that it was smuggled in among the sciences 
in the same way as it once got included in the temple-religions. 
It pleases a certain curiosity but the news it brings is seldom 
of practical importance. Astronomers even resent people sup- 
pasing that it would be. Notice how they take a delight in 
stamping out the notion that there might be life anywhere else 
ir the universe. They don’t want their pure cold world of end- 
less space, lit by rare incandescences, messed up with anything 
fieshly. That would disturb the contemplative vision. 

Disinterested curiosity, such as that, ought to reveal objective 
truth. And until recently most people were prepared to accept 
tke findings of all the sciences as objective truths. Each of t 
seemed to be rapidly unfolding the mysteries in its provifce, 
and presenting us with fascinating explanations and conquests 
im the pragmatic field of daily life, so that naturally we-Helieved 
taat in the end, when there was time to work it all out, we 
siould have a coherent picture that was simultaneously the clue 
to the universe and a blueprint of the mastery of nature. Well, 
rowadays it is beginning to add itself up, and the result is not 
as expected. 

We see now that the naive preference of the astronomers for 
raving nothing human in their universe was actually a neces- 
sary condition for the development of the other sciences. Their 
cbjectivity is based upon the assumption that they are explor- 
img a non-human mechanistic world which has laws of the same 
structure as the mechanism of thought. In this, science wenta 
ene better in the knowledge of actuality than either art or 
religion, both of which could be scientifically explained as con- 
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sequences of cerfain communal habits. The priest and the 
artist were human-all-too-human, since their work was a mix- 
ture of inspiration, observation and tradition, in indefinable 
quantities. But the scientist had before him the unshakable 
world of matter, and had only to keep himself out of it, in order 
to trace its unchanging principles. He was quite right to believe 
that, of course. He Jooked upon creation and saw that it was a 
machine. It is a machine. So are you. If you go to a hospital 
you can be tinkered with like a motor-bike, and very often. 
you'll be made to go all right. At the factory you can be 
treated as though you were a cog in a machine, and though 
you may resent the libel sometimes, for practical purposes it is 
amply justified. We know exactly what a million of these cogs 
can turn out in a day, how many calories are needed to keep 
them alive, what sort of dreams in the evening entertain them, 
and what odds in a pool or sweepstake can be counted upon to 
intrigue their ambitions. So long as the sun comes up like 
clockwork every morning, as it indubitably does, then the 
whole show ought to run on wheels. We are, in fact, more than 
. half-way over the threshold of a planster’s paradise, as you may 
see by the blue-printed look so many of us have. 

Unluckily, though, it looks far more likely that the world- 
mechanism will simply blow up. No good arguing that that is 
because we haven’t made it mechanistic enough, for that was 
the excuse the religious made when their plans fell through: 
would have been fine if people had acted on them. Sure, they 
all say that. And people never do. They, you see, are the raw 
material of everybody’s universe, souls, machines, serfs, 
cannon-fodder; they wear every ticket put to them, and they 
never can succeed in completely answering the description. 
They are machines all right, but nobody knows quite what for. 
If it’s just to feed themselves, they. stagger into a starvation 
cycle as easily as damn-it; if it’s to increase and multiply, they 
are slower at that than nearly all creation except elephants; if 
it’s to conquer another planet, as H. G. Wells sometimes hopes, 
then they are unable to see one that would be any good to them. 
Moreover, as machines they have the fatal defect of developing 
the illusion that they are nothing of the sort. 

In that mood they feel entitled to ask the scientist the old, old 
question: is he a lens or a mirror? When, for instance, the 
astronomer looks down the future to a dwindling sun—the eat- 
ing into the earth’s atmosphere of the intense inter-planetary 
cold, an ignoble finish to the human adventure in maggot-holes 
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beneath the universal ice—is he really pursuing objective truth 
far in time, or merely an unconscious artist dramatising in 
vision the present catastrophies which threaten civilisation ? 
Did God make man, or was it that Man made god? In modern 
terns, is the scientific universe merely a glow on the sky cast by 
the machine-using peoples? 

That may seem a useless and destructive speculation. By 
itsaf it may be so. But it belongs to a kind of perception which, 
if ve can endure it, fixes upon each of us a definite respon- 
sib-lity which the objective attitude could not obtain. We begin 
to see that every group of human activities is no more than a 
seres of reflections and analogies of a characteristic self. An 
individual, or a community, is much more like a work of art 
than a machine. The mechanistic principle is there, of course. 
It s important, too, but it is neither the secret nor the first 
cawe. In psychology, the individual is essentially the construc- 
tor of a life-style; to the historian, any civilisation is essentially 
the integration of a characteristic “‘culture’’; to the sociologist, 
the State is a collective expression crystallised in symbol of a 
particular grouping of communal relations. None of these 
creations approach ‘anything like mechanical certainty or 
efficiency. If you continue to try and find that certainty you are 
forced to treat one element in them as the operative one and the 
res: as derivative, and be condemned to the kind of acrobatics 
by which Freud keeps his eye on sex throughout a character- 
evclution. Even so, you must condemn nearly all human works 
as primitive and defective efforts. Thus, in history you come- 
to the absurd conclusion that every previous community was 
unconsciously trying to be a twentieth century state and falling 
down in the attempt; and in psychology, you have to regard all 
' the crazier and more interesting life-styles as‘ failurés to be 
normal, as though the present norm was a standard of perfec- 
tion. That view, you can easily see, depends on us having a 
very good conceit of our own special “ self.” 

‘We haven't got it now. That’s why the course is open for a 
way of looking at things that demands from us the same kind 
of response we give to a work of art or a person we are in- 
ter2sted in. These admit of no easy explanations. There is no 
‘clue to them. Their life glows upon ourselves vividly or darkly 
in some sort of correspondence to the mutations of our own life- 
flow. Put a label on your friend and you've lost him. A 
victorious theory about Greek art, say, or about Hamlet, 
usually means the temporary eclipse of the thing contemplated. 
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For the more nearly a creation approaches eternal value, the 
more intermittent and inconsistent are the flashes by which it is 
revealed. 

This is true of very everyday things, of course. Watch a man 
estimating the worth of a tree, how his sympathy is able to 
enter into it, feel the huge weight of its bulk, the density of its 
grain and the long silken patterns still closed in its unsplit 
wood. A marvellous revealing ! Yet perhaps a few minutes after- 
wards the next man to be passive before it will feel none of this. 
His spirit is seized by the high wind-lift of its boughs, or stayed 
against its immovable living strength, by its great hold on the 
earth and the bower of caught and ripened sunlight it makes 
beneath. Both fellows are right, right as rain. Their perceptions 
differed in accordance with the different relations in which they 
stood to the tree. And that situation is a pattern one for us now. 
We have to take hold of every problem at both ends of the 
stick, remembering always who is looking at what, and making 
some large deductions for the ‘‘ characteristic self ° which 
inserts some kind of screen between every retina and every lens. 

Therefore, when those noble fellows in America take the 
cover off their great telescope and point it skywards, let us hope 
they do so in the full consciousness that they are the eyes of 
a society which lives in such fear of war and revolution that 
after screwing half the life out of its people to accumulate wealth, 
it knows of no better employment for that wealth than the 
building of great armaments and the militarising of good folk. 
With that in mind, and discounted, perhaps they will really 
see the heavens in a more celestial mood than of late. They 
might even find a cheerful planet somewhere for us all to 
evacuate to. 


Detour 


EE, listen Humanity, 
What have you done to the world 
With your ingrained desire 
To fight, always fighting, forever. 
Who would ever guess 
That we were born to laugh 
And listen to the sun 
Calling the buttercups to come 
And wave their heads above the grass. 


PAUL POTTS 


PROMPT CORNER 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
where necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 
an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed in a few words.) 


The Scandal of the Refugees 


T JERE IS A growing uneasiness in the minds of the British public 
-hat all is not well in regard to the part England is playing in the. 
succour and help extended to the refugees. In the face of the fine 
action of the French Government, which has opened its country’s 
gat+s to upwards of 170,000 refugees—with more continually pouring 
in-—we can show, against this splendid exhibition of charity, only the 
adraission of a paltry 11,000 from 1933 to 1938, with perhaps half as 
maay more during these quite recent stressful months. 

Et first people were luiled into patience, believing that delay was. 
caused by administrative hitches, and that once the mechanism was 
oiled up and tn working crder we should see the good work go ahead 
in cll its warm humanitarianism, and that our natural longing to serve. 
and help distress would find its realisation through Government 
chennels. The English are not, at bottom, a cold and calculating 
race. The fires of charity are very far from being dead in us, even if 
at times they seem to smoulder, or become cooled by outbreaks of 
sectional selfishness which are defended under the guise of “hard 
facts.’’ The long Christian tradition has deep roots, not quic 
eradicated, and its tenets still plague our deeper consciousness, com- 
mending our loyalty to-the humanities as our truest expression of 
wcrship. Our belief in its strength has indeed, up to now, made us 
trust the basic motives of our administrators. Beneath the machinery, 
we have said, we shall find the God, never fear. 

Now, however, that we know the full extent and severity of the 
Heme Office_restrictions in regard to the admission of refugees, we 
ar: beginning to ask ourselves—shall we? Or have the authorities 
become so tied up in the toils of immediate economics and so 
strangled bv political fears that they have allowed themselves to be 
accuated by these considerations before the needs of actual human. 
distress? We are driven to this unwelcome conclusion by the very 
néture of the regulations. The plain unvarnished facts, vouched for 
by the Home Secretary in his recent statement and substantiated by 
the regulations in use, amount to this: England has admitted only 
those refugees rich enough to pay for themselves, or who have friends 
rizh enough to pay for them—those, in fact, who will not cost the 
‘ ccuntry a penny. The richer refugees among them have so far 
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brought sufficient capital into the country to start businesses, often 
in the distressed areas, which have put back to work British work- 
men to numbers estimated variously as from 15,000 to 25,000, for 
whom we had found no employment, and to whom we have no 
longer to pay ‘‘the dole.” 

These rich refugees are therefore an important asset. But with the 
poor and destitute fugitive flying for his life from war, racial, reli- 
gious or political persecution——-distracted and worse by privations 
and without ‘‘papers’’—-we will have nothing whatever to do, and 
a special virtue is made of refusal on the grounds of his trying to 
enter the country illegally—that is, without a passport (his misfor- 
tune, not his fault). 

In effect, the very people who are in direst need of help are those 
to whom everything is to be denied. They may starve or remain 
outcasts for all we care—and this tn our Christian England! Quite 
recently a provincial bench had to fine a man for abandoning a sick 
kitten to its fate, without provision for its welfare and nourishment; 
the following week it was itself compelled by law to treat a destitute 
human being—a stowaway refugee—exactly like that kitten. 

It has a very ugly look. Better surely that we should renounce 
what in the face of these facts looks so much like Christian hypo- 
crisy, go honestly pagan, and let ‘‘Each for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost’’ be our slogan. Only the other day the very head 
‘of the Christian church in England said: ‘‘We must be very careful 
how we let in refugees.’’ If the Archbishop means we must receive 
them with all the loving care that our Christian charity commends, 
we are grateful for his timely exhortation; but if by this carefulness 
he has in mind that of Martha, whom Christ had to remind that the 
things of God came before material ends, then it is time we got away 
from the vicinity of the machinery, and put first things first. If 
economics are to be placed before the Heavenly Vision, then Heaven 
will not help us or bless us. If the worst of crimes is to give a desti- 
tute refugee a job that might be given to an Englishman who is 
receiving insurance for himself and his family—then let us noi give 
him a job, but for God’s sake let us take him in and feed and warm 
and comfort him before our souls die away from us. 

A WEST-COUNTRY MAGISTRATE 


The Prompter Prompted 


e HIS FINAL Hamlet essay, Max Plowman stated that ‘‘To be, 
or not to be’’ was not a valid question; to man consciousness was 
not a matter of choice. I don’t pretend ta-be a_clever man but I 
thought I knew better than that. So I wrote to him and suggested 
that one could choose to exercise love, through which alone one could 
become conscious. His reply (for which I cannot thank him enough) 
. has shown me to myself, and the following remarks are set down as 
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a warning to those as complacent, if possible, as I was—assuming 
that ‘‘Adelphi’’ readers are capable of complacency. 

‘‘3eing, in my conception, is absolute,” replied Max Plowman, 
‘it 5 the condition of love . . . but since no creature eats his break- 
fast without love, there’s no need to worry whether we love or not.’’ 
There you are! As simple as that. And I was suggesting Herculean 
labours of love to achieve Being. With agony and sweat I proposed 
to camb Mount Everest, for there, I thought, all would be visible; 
ther: I should become conscious. (Actually, of course, under the 
circLmstances one would see ‘‘all the kingdoms of the world’’ and 
little else.) It was ridiculous not to realise that the truth, in this as 
in al cases, has an underlying simplicity. It’s easy enough to forget 
the simple wisdom of looking inside oneself and knowing. 

‘“The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man’’ is a state- 
men: of relationship. You can assume the Fatherhood of God as a 
fact tn order to realise the conception of the Brotherhood of Man. 
You can be preoccupied with relationships between man and man, 
knowing them to be brothers, true, but nevertheless effectively 
orpfaned. But the height of unreality is to act as if you were 
orpraned, though your’ brother were not. I think that’s where I’d 
gone wrong. Oh, I was left with a legacy of love, but that was to 
be ised to see the Father through my brother. But Max Plowman 
com2s along and says, in so many words, ‘‘My dear good sir, here 
and now you can live at first hand. Come, come; be yourself.’’ And 
why not? 

I xnow I’ve stated the matter badly, too emphatically, much over- 
simplified, yet perhaps it needed saying, not only to clarify my own 
mind, but also because some of those who are pacifists may readily 
beccme too absorbed with human relationships and methods. Their 
outlook may become falsely objective because they are out of tou 
wit inward reality. They may erect an image with feet of clay./‘I 
am love’’ comes before ‘‘I will love.” Lacking the former—+that 
spatk of divinity within—the latter cannot exist. But because the 
Goc-in-us ts reality ‘‘there’s no need to worry about whether we love 
or rot.” Old Polonius, whatever his faults, was right in saying, 
‘Tc thine own self be true, and it must follow, as the night the day, 
tho. can’st not then be false to any man.” Surely that is the essen- 
tial pacifism; pacifists cannot be effective until they have found their 
own selves. ‘‘‘ To be’ is to be aware: primarily to be self-aware,’ 
says Max Plowman. Yes, I think I can see that now. And from that 
real_sation, perhaps, a more effective progress can be made. 

WALTER GRIFFITH 


If It Should Be 


ND the black cloud of death enveloped them. ` 
Millions upon millions of loving, beautiful girls, 
Daughters of mothers, lovers of men, 
Wonderful to look at, goddesses of youth, 
Flowers of life’s garden, sweet budding things 
With winsomeness and fellowship, and joy and radiance, 
With songs like the nightingale’s and lips like the cherries, 
Cheeks like roses, and necks white as the swan’s, 
With an apple in each breast, and hair like the sea, 
And, best of all, with eyes that are jewels shining 
With affection their good-night look. 
Can we ever forget them, their healthy, upright walk, 
Their arms around us, their graceful thumbs and fingers 
Entwined in ours, pressed with love, released reluctantly ? 


Millions of them dead. Never again will those lips come 

| to ours, 

Never will they speak, never will those eyes have sympathy 
and understanding. 

Dead, gone, cold, nipped in the bud, to bear no children ` 
as beautiful as themselves. 

Black shroud for a trousseau, death for life, sterility for 
birth. 

For what? Speak, ye who know! Answer me! for what I 
ask, is there any reply ? 

Men, old men, governors of the lands, why do you not 

_ answer? 

To excuse yourselves by pleading you did your best is no 
boon to my anguish. 

‘Would it have been worse if you had done your worst ? 
You are sorry. 

Never sa will it happen, you say. Never again is too 
ate, 

Those millions of girls sleep and will not wake. 

Blundering fools or fiends, which are you, you old men? 

Which is worse to the world? Note, I say not nation, for 
nation in its narrowness fighteth nation. 

The world is but one country, the people but humanity, 

Their happiness and life the function of good government. 


FRANK BUCKLEY 


MAX PLOWMAN 


THE RIGHT TO LIVE 


T is a chastening thought that there is not a man living in 

the world to-day who has been able to maintain his own 
existence. Putting the same truth in another way: if the 
struggle for the means of subsistence were carried on strictly 
according to the rules of individual capitalist economy, the 
whcle of the human race would die out in a generation, and 
the earth would be left to those sub-human animals which can 
finc their own nourishment from the day of their birth. It ts 
interesting to reflect that Nero’s life depended upon his mother’s 
milz and that without the pure gift of material sustenance from 
ancther human being—-which apart from charity would have 
been withheld—he could not have existed on this planet for a 
week. I say it is a humbling and a chastening thought in the 
woald of 1939. 

For what western man is being driven to inexorably is the 
discovery of the basic principles of his life. We have become 
inured to the idea of the struggle for existence and educated 
inte the -belief that nature, red in tooth and claw, requires of 
eaci one of us an uncompromising fight for individual exist- 
enc. Self-preservation is described as the first law of nature, 
anc in the belief that it is therefore the basic law of our lives 
the child is taught that competition for the means of life is the 
onky assured means of self-preservation. In other words, th 
sodal law of love—without which we cannot exist in infa & 
for more than a few hours—is slowly abrogated and forjit is 
sul-stituted the law of competitive struggle, not with hature, 
bu> with our fellow creatures. 

Directly the means of existence is regarded as an object to 
be competed for, there must ensue a desire on the part of every- 
‘on2 to make some sort of a protective corner in the means of 
exBtence. Man inevitably defends himself against competing 
man, and in doing so the competition inevitably becomes inten- 
sified. Thus the primary struggle with nature is diverted from 
the true antagonist and becomes a competitive fight for life 
beween man and man. Meliorated and disguised by a thou- 
saad compensating and strictly human activities, this competi- 
tive struggle for security of life goes on becoming necessarily | 
mare and more intense until finally the ordinary means of 
gaining self-advantage prove insufficient to whole bodies of 
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men, who, find themselves, again inevitably, ranged against one 
another in the struggle for the means of life. Follows war as 
naturally as night follows day. War will in fact continue to be 
the normal activity of man so long as competition for the means 
of subsistence is regarded as a basic rule of human life. 

The idea that it is, is due to the mistaken belief that each one 
of us lives to himself. What we are now required to contradict 
—not merely in idea but in act—is the belief that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of human nature. For it isn’t. It is the first 
law of the unconscious beast, and man of course inherits the 
instinctive traits of the most ruthless of the animals red in tooth 
and claw. But man is conscious; and consciousness means what 
it implies—understanding of process. And man is aware of the 
fact that the cause of his life is the love of one human being for 
another—that without that love he would have no existence, 
and that without the active expression of that love after his 
existence had begun he himself would never have lived long 
enough to acquire consciousness of existence. Hence it follows 
that the idea that each one cf us ought to be self-sufficient, and 
that this is our principal duty, is not founded upon biological 
fact. Birth and infancy show us that we are basically dependent 
upon one another and that the primary law of our life is that 
we shall be dependent for our lives upon the love of others. 
Love, and not self-preservation, is the first law of human 
nature. Self-preservation is rooted in self-love, and no one’s 
existence can begin in self-love. Love is the passion of one 
object for another, and the object that makes itself its own 
passion is outside the law of productive human life. 

I am brought back to these old considerations by the T 
of the refugees and by the way in which our western civilisation 
is responding to the greatest of all its problems. Western civilisa- 
tion is of course not responding to the problem. It is trying to 
evade it. But it lies, in my thinking, at the root of all others. 
With it we come to the heart of the matter, which is nothing 
more or less than the right to live. 

Twenty-two years ago I wrote what I thought might prove 
to be a last will and testament. I was expecting to return to the 
Western Front, and being a subaltern in the infantry, reason- 
able expectations went no further. But I had had three years in 
which to consider the world war, and the reasons for it, from 
the acute angle of one wha was experiencing it; so I decided 
to say my say as concisely as possible while I had thè chance. 
The result was a penny pamphlet which, with all its crudities 
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and insufficiencies, seems to me to be at least worth more than 
all I have written either before or since. And I hope readers 
will pardon this outburst of egotism when I add that the pam- 
phlet is unobtainable and has long since been out of print. 

The reason that pathetic document interests me to-day is 
because it bears the title The Right To Live and was an attempt 
to ciscover wherein this right inheres. It is significant, to me 
at least, that now in 1939 I should find myself consciously facing 
the problem I could only state half-consciously in 1917. This 
problem was then as now not my right to live but the other 
fellow’s. 

[oes birth confer the right to live? 

No, there is no right inherent in birth: birth is merely the 
meens that provides the opportunity for life. Life is a gift ~ 
which we receive at the hands of ... Of whom? That is the 
question. Whole philosophies hang upon our answer to it. 

Att the hands of our parents is the most obvious answer. True 
enough ; but in their separate individualities they have no power 
to transmit life; So back we come to the basic truth that life is | 
the offspring of love, and to the corollary: no love no life. And 
thus it becomes simple and rational to say that God is love. 

Love, then, is seen to be the human creature’s birthright, the 
fundamental necessity of his life, the mainspring of his action 
and the element by which his growth is conditioned. 

Ia that murder is punishable, the criminal law of all civilised 


_..~~ countries recognises negatively the right of the individual to 


his life. But the right to maintenance stands upon anothe 
footing. Roughly speaking the adult is held responsible bylaw 
for his own maintenance, and parents are responsible for the 

maintenance of their children. The placard of the Kilburn News 

I sew last week, ‘‘Baby Found in Dustbin,” probably registers 

the fact that some girl’s power of maintenance came short of her 

legel duty, and that Sir Leonard Hill’s recent plea for a rapid 

increase of population had been insufficient to her circumstance. 

Ouez civilisation really denies thousands of well-born infants the 

rigi t to live. 

That has always been the case; but what we are now required 
to recognise is that unless the human family can concede to its 
members both the right of life and the right to the means of 
maintenance, we shall, before long, not merely need to re-arm 
as mations but to re-arm as individuals. When that happens A 
we shall revert to a condition lower than savage man in the 
murderous fight for the means of life. 
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That is the obvious lesson of the refugees. If we, as civilised 
human beings, cannot or will not concede to them the right to 
live and the right to the means of maintenance, then we ought 
to do something about it if only to prevent them from wreak- 
ing their natural vengeance upon us. If they have become 
superfluous to human society, then it becomes our obvious 
duty to rid ourselves of superfluity. If society wants neither 
refugees nor unemployed, let us have the common honesty to 
say so and act accordingly; for Blake’s well-known proverb 
applies here: ‘‘Sooner murder an infant in its cradle than nurse 
unacted desires.” So the question with which the world really 
stands confronted is: Ought we to kill off the refugees? We 
have the power. Is it advisable? And if this question seems 
shocking or extravagant, does it not seem so only because it is 
an honest question concerning a problem we hope we shall be 
able to evade if we keep our eyes averted from it while we drop 
a copper in Lord Baldwin’s hat? . 

The political philosophies of the last century taught men to 

- demand the right to a living wage on the ground that a full 
day’s work deserved it. They are still taught to clamour for a 
living wage though the machine increasingly takes over the 
work. What does this show but that the original demand was 
made upon a wrong because an insufficient basis? As industrial 
competition increases and as the machine takes over more and’ 
more, for what can the so-called ‘‘working’’ man appeal? For 
the right to receive the dole. For the right to be maintained as 
a parasite upon the existing economic body. On what ground? 
On the ground of national birthright. 

The unemployed were of course the first real symptom of the 
collapse of western civilisation. The second and more dramatic 
is the appearance of the refugee. For in that he is a refugee he 
is without nationality, and in that he is without nationality he 
has no ground on which to demand the means of maintenance 
from anyone. Here in England—the land of the free, the home 
of democracy—we will not have him unless he has means not 
only sufficient for his own maintenance but for the maintenance 
of some of our own unemployed, or unless some individual 
possessing wealth will go surety for his perpetual private main- 
tenance and for his permanent abstention from any form of 
remunerative labour. We have in fact instituted a new Means 

\ Test for the Middle Class, and it is framed in such a form that 
the offer of ordinary human hospitality by any Britisher can 
only be made if the man or woman who wants to save an alien 
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from death is possessed of a large enough bank balance to pur- 
chase a ruinous biped-licence from an extremely reluctant 
government official. 

f.nd still official Labour is not much interested in the Refugee 
Prcblem ! Still we fail to see the logic of the system as it works 
internationally. Labour, instead of identifying itself with the 
proetarian outcasts of the world; is chiefly concerned to main- 
tair trade union wages. Which means that it does obeisance to 
the existing order provided that order will keep the wages of 
sucn British workmen as happen to be in work above the starva- 
tion level. How this is accomplished does not appear to matter. 
The fact that it can be achieved only by compelling men to 
mase the means of their own destruction is persistently glossed 
over. The fact that it means buttressing and fortifying the sys- 
tex which creates the refugee problem is disregarded. Labour 
declines to see that in permitting the segregation of the unem- 
pleyed and in conniving at the ostracism of the refugees it is 
destroying its own political foundation, ranging itself on the 
sid= of capitalism in the class war, and thus betraying the only 
prcletariat that exists to-day, the international proletariat of the 
—Lumanly-speaking—-unwanted. 

Civilisation, it is said, would collapse under another world 
waz. Civilisation has already collapsed: the refugees are plain 
evidence of the fact. A civilisation which will not concede to its 
members the right to work—which is the human equivalent to 
the right to live—is no tonger entitled to be called a civilisation. 

Plainly what we must do is to begin building a new civilisa- 
tion. Upon what foundation ? Upon the belief—call it religious, 
humane, social, what you will—that human life is a sacred gift 
which it is only human to cherish and bestial to destroy—upon 
the belief, springing from the Human Imagination, that the 
other fellow has the right to live which it is ours to concede 
him. 


“None So Blind . . 


HO are those half-dead men 

lounging and leaning indolently 
at the street corner ? 
illumined yellow in the street lamp’s glow; 
lined of face and half-clad in scarecrow clothes 
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which cling to them like paper blown against 
park railings by the wind. 


who are they who talk so aimlessly 

‘of three o’clock winners, and football pools 

and dogs? 

and if not talking, just stand and stare, 

and staring, seeing nothing, and thinking nothing. 
just standing staring 

staring. 

standing. 

while we rush to and fro about our business 
earning honest bread. 


who are they I ask, and asking wait no answer; 
why should [ want an answer? 
what mean they to me? 
those half-dead men waiting for the undertaker 
to sink their bones beneath the heavy earth 
while the parson says his piece : 

“‘man that is born of woman, hath buta short time 
to live, and is full of misery.” 
how true. 
so full of misery. 
income tax, the price of petrol. 
my car does fifteen to the gallon. 


yet who... who are those lounging ragged men ? 


who spoke? who whispered then ? 
“they are your brothers.” 

why, I never had a brother. 

a sister, yes, but she is married 

to a merchant. 

quite well off. 

two maids, a cook, a lovely garden. 


“all men are brothers” 

who speaks to me again, 
answer me | say, who speaks? 
what, what? 

hello, my dear, you’re late. . 


ROGER JACKSON 


STANLEY NELSON 


THE MUSICIAN 


YERY morning it was the same. At the last possible 

moment, immediately before the checkers’ foremen came 
out with their pockets full of tallies, he would sidle up seem- 
ingly from nowhere and join the group lolling against the 
wall ready to spring into a half-circle on the stroke of twenty 
minutes to eight. He always occupied the right-hand end 
position, like the corner man in a minstrel troupe, and without 
him the jagged line would have looked like a file of soldiers. 
irremediably lost in a barrack-square manoeuvre. He was fairly 
tall, and his lean look was accentuated by the cadaverousness 
of his face. . 

VThatever the weather or season he was always dressed in a 
long Raglan overcoat which had come to a shagreen tint of 
brown—a rare shade and one which he occasionally boasted 
aboit. His hat, too, was of respectable lineage. Beginning a 
light brown, it had been bleached by many suns and dulled 
by many fogs until its colouring was that of the sheep’s fleece 
fron whence it originally came. It had, however, a faint green 
tinge, in sympathy with the coat, which Dougherty used to 
exp ain by saying that a person’s garments gradually became 
like each other. In his case they had certainly had time to get 
acqiainted. 

Cf the suit he was assumed to wear nothing was known, for 
evea when a barrel fell on his leg he had been treated at the 
Dock Ambulance Shed in his overcoat. Nothing would induce 
hirr to take it off. His collar was long past its novitiate, and its 
celluloid surface had caressed the greasy collar of this coat for 
as -ong as most of the checkers could remember. He always 
wore a bow tie, and this was his only outward sign of kinship 
wita the world of art. Now I come to think, it would have 
‘altered his whole appearance if he had worn any other kind of 
tie. The bow tie was his badge; it proclaimed that his raison 
d’e're was not the tallying of cargoes. That was merely the 
bridge-passage to the coda of his musical destiny. 

For he was a musician—that rare being. Not just a scraper 
of catgut or a footler through reed or brass, but one who kept 
the instrument to its proper métier of being the means of inter- 
preing the composer’s soul: not something to perform wild 
cortortions upon, and for crowds to see being played. He took 
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very great care of the bisected clarinet that slept in the inside 
pocket of that formless overcoat. 

His face was a rich maroon from years of exposure on wind- 
swept quays and in draughty sheds, and it seemed to me that 
the demand of his clarinet had caused his face to drop in a 
way indicative of his fortunes. That he had at one time been 
very much better off was obvious. But with the code of our kind 
we never spoke about the past. Whatever it was, it was no 
longer part of him, for he fitted into the sphere of dock life 
with the ease of a man born to it. And in it achieved distinc- 
tion: not distinction as a checker, for that required nothing 
more than an ability to read and write, but distinction that was 
rare among a mass of men with souls submerged in the 
. cauldron of necessity. 

When the foreman bit off the triple syllables of his name 
from the string of surnames which issued from his mouth in 
the staccato rhythm of the early morning, he took the tally 
from his place at the extreme end of the arc to the time-office 
in one fawn-like movement. At work he was detached in his 
air; the gates of five parallel strokes which tallied the bales 
and cases from ship to shed in his notebook were Euclidian in 
their accuracy. Sometimes the stevedore looking over his 
shoulder at the tally-book would ask him if he used a ruler, 
but Dougherty would smile deprecatingly and say it was due 
to long practice in making his own music paper. 

Very occasionally when the work was stopped he would take 
out his clarinet and play whole tonal runs deep in the whine of 
the chalumeau register with soft lambent tone. But his tunes 
were not always esoteric, and he would play “‘Lily of Laguna” 
and “Nelly Dean” if any of the dockers asked for ‘‘something 
we all know.’’ At other times he would pull out of his pocket 
sheets of paper carefully ruled in staves, and trace out facile 
tunes through the lines and spaces. I happened to know some- 
thing of music, so I said to him one day: 

‘What system’s your gobstick ?” 
© His face quickened with interest, but the hurt look in his eye 
reproached me for the musical slang I had used in describing 
his instrument. 

“Its a Boehm clarinet. Much better than the other systems.” 
And before I could say anything he was playing a jerky little 
passage with the utmost ease. 

“You see? On the other systems that would be hard to play. 
On this it is easy.” 
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‘ Why don’t you carry it about in a case ?” 

‘I like to keep it warm. You know, wind: instruments are 
aifected by the cold.” 

‘ But dirt must get in from your pocket.” 

He smiled. “No. I clean my pocket out every day. And only 
my instrument goes in that pocket.” 

After that he used to speak to me frequently. Sometimes it 
was on the docks, at other times on the main road where he 
played by the kerbside when work was slack. The dockers who 
would see him returning unsuccessfully from the docks would 
shcut goodnaturedly, ‘“‘Got plenty of wind, Doughy? You’ll 
need it” But he would smile and just float by in his nebulous 
waz. At the roadside he played plaintive pastoral melodies 
with occasional popular tunes, never bothering about what 
maney was thrown into the cap in front of him. And when 
children gathered round him he would play rhythmic tunes 
leading gaily up and down the scale, oblivious of everything 
save their pleasure. 

He did not go unrewarded, for the shopkeepers all knew him 
and would give him money and food. He was really good on 
his instrument, and a welcome relief from the blare of the loud- 
speakers which infested the road. And his long red face still 
appeared each morning at the edge of the half-circle, and the 
coet still caressed the lean body. And sometimes one would 
hear the faint notes of his clarinet winging eerily over the sea- 
targed air and think of his shuddering harmonies. 

3ut one day when I instinctively glanced at the curved line 
ani saw that he was not there, I knew it was the end. The-sky 
was grey, and the four-faced clock was twenty minutes slow— 
something that had not happened before in the eae) of the 
company. 


Liege-Lady 


UR Lady of Success Our Lady of Success 

Beholds her liegemen press Her knights at eve will bless. 
Oa, proud and unsurpassed, She to her banquet bright 
The tourney’s crowns to gain. Receives the conqueror-band. 
Our Lady of Defeat Our Lady of Defeat 
Sees me, her knight, retreat, Her liegemen, too, will greet. 
Resisting to the jast Pll rest with her to-night 
And to the last in vain. In the Unconquered Land. 


G. M. HORT 


G 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS 


OMEWHERE towards the beginning of his remarkable 
book, “The Vision of God,” the Bishop of Oxford distin- 
guishes between three tempers of mind. 


‘“‘Dualism’’ (he says) is without doubt a word more easy 
to use than to expound. It expresses a temper, rather than 
a principle of thought; the temper which is prepared to 
acquiesce in the apparent contradictions of experience as 
though they were ultimate and insuperable. Contrasted 
with it are two other tempers—the ‘‘monistic’’ if we mar be 
allowed the word, which is prepared to ignore, if not 
to deny, the contradictions altogether in the interests of 
unity; and the ‘‘synthetic,’’ which recognises the contra- 
dictions as such, and yet cannot rest happy so long as tney 
are unreconciled. 


I have no doubt with which of these tempers I am in s7m- 
pathy: it is the “‘synthetic.’’ My favourite formulation of m is 
Blake’s: ‘‘Without Contraries there is no Progression” ; and, 
ever since [ first met it, I have been deeply in love with his 
statement: ‘‘There is a Negation, and there is a Contrary. We 
must destroy the Negation to redeem the Contrary.’’ The Con- 
trary, according to Blake, is the Negation when seen in its 
reality by the imaginative mind. Synthesis, therefore, is 
supremely the act of the imagination. The dualistic attitude 
stops'short at the recognition of Negations, of contradicticns. 
The Negations which the dualistic mind beholds—and, in 
Blake’s view of life, “we become what we behold,’’ thus 
becoming a dualism of Negations ourselves—are transfigured 
‘into Contraries by the synthetic mind. 

I am no philosopher; therefore the phrase “the synthetic 
mind” grates upon me. It reminds me of “‘synthetic rubber.”’ 
That is childish and unworthy on my part: and must be taken 
as a confession, and not an argument. But there is someth ng 
mean about the ring of it—mesquin, as the French say. ‘The 
years that bring the philosophic mind’’—yes, I like that; Dut 
“The years that bring us the synthetic mind’’—no, that will 
never do. Keats called it “high reason’’—‘‘High reason, end 
the love of good and ill.’”’ I like that, particularly for its quiet 
implication of the existence of a low reason, which is put in its 
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plaze. ‘‘Good and il’, being the supreme example of the Nega- 
tior, when we learn to love them they are turned into Con- 
traries. That brings us to the crucial word in Blake’ s “We must 
desroy the Negation to redeem the Contrary.” “To redeem 
the Contrary’’—there speaks religious genius of the divinest. 
Coasider, I pray you, all that is contained in those four words. 
Th2 Universe itself is contained in them, and Christianity as 
well: for, if we understand those words, we understand the 
meaning of “The Word was made Flesh.’’ In them, in their 
living meaning, the Word is made Flesh again, eternally. 

Let us see. Something in us is called upon to redeem the 
Contrary from its imprisonment in the Negation. In the Nega- 
tioa it is hidden and invisible. And since we become what we 
be-old, that which shall destroy the Negation and redeem the 
Contrary is hidden and invisible in ourselves. Thus, in order 
thet we may redeem it, we ourselves must be redeemed. Some- 
thing happens to the world and to ourselves at the same 
mcment. We are included in a single act of redemption. The 
Negation is destroyed without us and within. We cannot 
destroy the Negation—-the more we try to do so, the grimmer 
and more terrible it grows. A power in ourselves, but not our- 
selves must do it for us. The simplest name for that power is 
Lowe. As I believe I have satd somewhere else—no one who 
ever had the experience of loving anything or anybody has ever 
been under the illusion that he did it himself. The experience 
is, quite simply, that Love takes possession of us. Only for a 
little while, may be; but we live in a strange, cold, unreal world 
till Love returns again. That is, I believe, the common sub- 
stance of a universal human experience. I say I believe this; 
bu: I confess that when I look upon the world my faith 
trenbles. To look upon the world to-day—indeed, to look upon 
it at any time since I have lived in it—and still to say that the 
exderience of Love is universal, comes near to madness. . Never- 
theless, I believe it to be true. And the real questian to be asked 
comcerning the world is: What happens to the Love that is 
be ng born every day within it? A question for angels to answer 
rather than for me. 

What is Love at the level of the affections is Imagination at 
the level of the understanding. But that is a purely schematic 
stetement—or at best a scaffolding that must be kicked away. 
Fer this distinction between the affections and the understand- 
ing is merely formal. It is an example of the Negation that is 
to be destroyed: it assumes that opposition between the Mind 
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and the Heart, which, unless they are redeemed, becomes 
deadly to the Man. The struggle between them cannot be 
avoided; but unless the love of. the Heart can expand so as to 
include and transform all that 'the Mind beholds, it ends in a 
Spiritual death. The Love of the Heart and the Love of the 
Mind are, in reality, parts of one single Love: which gathers 
together Mind and Heart as Contraries, and no longer knows 
them as Negations. That is to say, the bodily unity of our 
physical existence, wherein Mind and Heart, even as Negations, 
co-exist is completed and made real by a spiritual unity, wherein 
Mind and Heart are redeemed to be Contraries. 

That is the fourfold unity which Blake taught: The Human 
Four-fold which is the reality, whereas the Sexual Threefold is 
illusion. The Threefold is Body, Mind and Heart; the Fourfold 
is.created by Love or Imagination. Then the Divine Humanity 
—“‘the One Man, even Jesus’’—enters into possession of his 
own. That is the mystery of Christianity. And if it be asked, as 
it may be by one who is yet without experience of his own to 
ratify this progress of the soul, what Jesus has to do with it, 
the answer is really simple. As you go along this way, Jesus 
becomes steadily more and more real to you. You discover with 
an unamazed amazement that every effort you make to hold fast 
to Love depends upon him. It is not hard to love when the 
stream of life carries you that way—it is not hard to fall in love; 
but to go on loving when the stream of life is against you, 
when you are plunged into the necessity of forgiving unto 
seventy times seven—that is a different business. Then all you 
can do is wait, to hold yourself still and empty and quiet till 
the waters of life come flooding in again. In that quietness, 
which is prayer, Jesus rises from the dead. “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” But He has not forsaken us: for 
that is the voice of God. In it, we hear the voice of ‘‘God, in 
Christ Jesus, reconciling all things to himself.” That is the 
meaning of the Word made Flesh. 

That experience, in all its infinite complexity, Blake knew 
as no other man has known it in these latter days. Every throb 
of a lifetime spent first in the search and then in the service of 
the Divine Humanity beats somewhere in Blake’s works. 


“‘NEGATIONS are not Contraries: Contraries mutually exist, 

But Negations exist not. Exceptions & Objections & Unbeliefs 

Exist not, nor shall they ever be organised for ever and ever.” 
BLAKE. Jerusalem, I. 17, 33-35. | 


REVIEWS 
True Humanism 


TRUE HUMANISM. By Jacques Maritain. Translated from the French 
by Margot Adamson (Geoffrey Bles) ros. 6d. 


MÈ IS ABLE to reach the fulness of his humanity only by 
acknowledging his obedience to a power beyond him; 
his mastery is to assume the status of a servant; and his service is 
creative only by co-operation. Therefore he must function by and 
through a threefold allegiance; as a civil entity, as a fellow human 
creature, and as a person; in other words as a political, social and 
rel3zious being. This we may accept to be the thesis which M. Maritain 
in ais most important book has developed within the atmosphere of 
Ca-holic belief. 

-n the light of Thomist philosophy and against the structural 
background of the Middle Ages he examines the subsequent refor- 
métions of society which, however necessary and rich in cultural 
exverience, have manifested the intensification of a dualism now 
ultmate in the antagonistic ideologies which divide Europe. It is 
inevitable that his destructive criticism should be concentrated upon 
Marxism since dialectical materialism presupposes the non-existence 
of God; and the absoluteness of its negation is both a condemnation 
of and a challenge to Christianity. By the application of the dialectic 
to Marxism itself its determinism, antithetical to the ideal, is revealed 
as. the transitional factor moving towards the resolution of freedom 
ard nécessity: and the demand made upon Christianity is to 
co-operate in the establishment ‘‘of a new Christian order no longer 
sacred but secular in its forms.’’ 

It is from the awareness that the period into which men are 
st-uggling to be reborn will be essentially a new Middle Age, and by 
the recognition that the responsibility of Christianity in this rebirth 
w Il be the consolidation of ‘‘a radical reconstruction and not a mere 
juxtaposition of socialist humanism and religious credence,’’ that 
M. Maritain’s book derives its prophetic quality. Even as the degra- 
dztion of the Church has been inextricably intertwined with the 
g-owth of capitalism, so the recreation of the Church will be corre- 
lative to its co-operation in the establishing of a classless society: 
tke condition of a true humanism is the mutuality of love and neces- 
sity. But the creation of such a state—namely one which should be 
a socio-temporal realisation of the Gospel—demands the restitution 
o` man as a person obedient, if need be, only to his own ‘‘inner 
consent’’; and it is most relevant to the exigency of this demand that 
we should now find within the tension of coercive and conflicting 
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\ institutions the personal witnessing of a pacifism ccnscious both of 
its religious and social responsibility. 

The rehabilitation of man as a person, within an age which will 
constitute in the words of M. Maritain ‘‘the humanism of the Incar- 
nation,’’ not only necessitates the radical reconstruction .of sacred 
and secular forms, but also implies a revaluation of coctrine. During 
his examination of materialistic: determinism M. Maritain discloses 
that its immanency is, in ultimate analysis, a revenge against God 
for the creation of the world, since the deification of necessity is the 
degradation of love. The transposition of this alienated determinism 
back to God reveals certain metaphysical implications which would 
appear to be unresolvable by a Catholic philosopher without heresy, 
for should he admit that the cosmos is not a gratuitous generation 
but the manifestation of love’s necessity, he must also admit that the 
Incarnation is a reciprocal symbol rather than a charismatic reality. 
M. Maritain clearly foresees how radical the forma. reconstruction 
of the Church must be, if the unification of socialist humanism and 
‘Christian belief is to be accomplished; but he anticipates no doctrinal 
reintegration; yet the negativeness of material absolutism is indica- 
tive of the negation in all absolutism; and there can be little doubt 
that the constitution of ‘‘a new Middle Age’’ will be confirmed only 
by the magnanimity of a new St. Thomas. W.S. 


Is Science Social? 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SCIENCE. By J. D. Bernal, F.R.S. (Rout- 
ledge) ros. 6d. 


Shes SCIENTIST IS proverbially other-worldly—-at least he 
was until a few years ago. The Victorian ideal of science 
as the pursuit of Absolute Truth for its Own Sake (and other 
Socratically respectable nonsense) was accepted by public and 
scientists alike until about 1930. As G. H. Hardy, the famous mathe- 
matician, put it: ‘‘This subject has no practical use; that is to say, 
_it cannot be used for promoting directly the destruction of human 
life or for accentuating the present inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth.” But recently, scientists have become more self-critical. 
Pontifical announcements emanate annually from the British Asso- 
ciation to the effect that scientists must be more aware of the social 
implications of their work. On examination, these usually amount 
to no more than pious regrets that with the aid of scientists the world 
is again preparing to blow itself to pieces; uttered by distinguished 
old men safely ensconced in the most academic branches of science. 
But Dr. Bernal’s book is not of this calibre. It would be safe to 
say that he has a wider and deeper knowledge of all branches of 
science than almost any other living man. And he sets out to 
examine the whole range of science—as a store of inherited know- 
ledge, as a technique, and as an institution—in its relation to society 
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as z whole. He successfully avoids so many of the pitfalls, into which 
moze ignorant writers like H. G. Wells invariably fall, that.it is diffi- 
cult at first to see why he completely misses the boat. 

Science is the religion of Dr. Bernal; scientific knowledge the cure 
for all evils. ‘‘Lack of knowledge of science and, even more, partial 
anc distorted knowledge is largely responsible for the mental atti- 
tud= that has permitted and even encouraged the return to barbarism 
whch is so evident to-day.” Yet Beethoven couldn’t understand 
the: multiplication tables, and Shakespeare,. Li-Po or Hieronimous 
Bosch certainly couldn’t have answered one question in the School 
Certificate stinks paper. But what’s really important is that these 
pecple thought in a completely different way from that which is 
kncewn as the scientific method. There is more than one way of kill- 
ing a pig; and there are other ways of knowing a landscape than by 
anelysing it into chemical elements. Dr. Bernal is pathetically and ` 
apclogetically aware of this. In his chapter on “Science in the Ser- 
vice of Man” he draws a delightful picture of the world as it might 
be if only the scientists were allowed to run it. Our antiquated sys- 
tem of agriculture whereby we laboriously get our food out of the 
grcund is of course completely disposed of, since a couple of gentle- 
men in America have’ already succeeded in growing 217 tons of 
tomatoes on an acre of water containing suitable inorganic chemicals 
in solution. As to building: ‘‘It will soon be possible to break alto- 
gether with conventional architecture, with its tradition of putting 
stcne on stone or brick ‘on brick, unchanged since the time of the 
Pharohs, and move in the direction of rational fabrication. , . . The 
totally enclosed spacious air-conditioned town is rapidly becoming” a 
prectical proposition.’’ But suddenly he remembers the country. 
Perhaps, he was ‘out for a walk while he was aaa this ‘chapter. 


tř? 


There will’still be enormous tracts of wild country to which access 
wil be easy and rapid, and it should be possible to grade them in 
such a way that every degree from mild suburbanism to absolute 
isclation could be provided to taste.’ 

shall we go to the cinema this afternoon, or take the electric train 
to Grade 4 forest land? ) 

The falsity of Dr. Bernal’s argument lies in his assumption. that 
it s only possible to think according to the rules of scientific method, 
all other forms of thought, feeling and experience being in the nature 
of pastime and recreation. It follows from his premise that the more 
scence we know and the more it is applied to the operations of 
living, the happier we shall be. He would argue that if you are 
stupid enough to dislike his air-conditioned temperature-conditioned 
weather-conditioned existence boxes, you could go and live in the 
specially reserved wilderness, like the barbarian in Brave New 
World. His mistake is in the assumption that people know what's 
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good for them, i.e., what will in the long run give them happiness. 
Of course it’s much less trouble to get your food out of a tin than to 
dig it laboriously from the ground, but whether in the long run it’s 
going to make you any happier is quite another question. Unfor- 
tunately, 99 per cent. of the population haven’t the brains to find 
out for themselves. They take the line of least resistance and accept 
unquestioningly whatever labour-saving gadgets fall from the cornu- 
copia of science, and then wait for science in the form of the cinema 
and the wireless to consume the time they have saved. 

. If people could govern themselves there’d be no need for a 
government. As it is, they can’t, and no amount of education in 
chemistry or anything else is likely to teach them how to. The 
function of a government is to govern—that is, to direct and control 
the large scale social relationships of people. And ene of the func- 
tions of an‘intelligent government would be to decide in what direc- 
tions applied science should be encouraged and in what directions 
suppressed. Of course, IF everybody-could understand and partake 
in‘the achievements and methods of science in the same way as 
Dr. Bernal does, and understand a few things which perhaps he 
hasn’t grasped, then they might be in a position consciously to select 
those aspects of science which it would be fruitful for them to use. 
But as it is, most people make no effort to understand science and 
are probably incapable of doing so; they regard it as a sort of mystic 
priesthood..whose business it is to alleviate the drudgery of washing- 
up. So itvis. essential that science should be goveznmentally con- 
trolled like all other social activities. After all, even with our-present 
government of. nitwits, we -don’t allow murderers to run about 
unchecked, as we consider it bad for people to be dead. So why 
should we give free rein to scientists, when it is obvioisly and experi- 
mentally inimical to peoples’ mental health to have everything done 
for them automatically? 

Aside from this fundamental over-estimation of the importance of 
science,. the book is extremely valuable to those who are interested 
in the organisation and methods of scientific research. It gives a 
useful analysis of the way in which scientific research isn’t organised 
to-day, with practical’ suggestions for remedying this. Particularly 
interesting’ is the study of scientific publications, their enormous 
number, redundancy, and overlapping. It is a commonplace that 
science has ‘become so specialised that few scientists have the 
remotest idea what other scientists are doing. This is generally sup- 
posed to be inherent in the oe and detail of modern theory 
and research, but Dr. Befnal attributes it largely to inefficient 
co-ordination. ‘‘A well-arranged system of scientific publication 
should make it perfectly possible for every well-educated man to 
have a general picture of the whole field of science sufficiently 
detailed for him to grasp the significance of develcpments in any 
part of it.” But how many ‘‘well-educated’’ people there are in the 
world, he doesn’t tell us. N.S. 
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pipLomacy. By Harold Nicolson. oorno Butterworth: Home 
University, Library) 5s. Car 
BREST-LITOVSK: THE FORGOTTEN PEACE, By J. W. Wheeler-Benneti 
(Macmillan) 21s. Ei De o 
To ARE NOW in this countnýe two: conflicting and ides: 
equally popular attitudes towards foreign relations. On 
one: hand people say that they should be left.to experts——‘‘do not 
talk to the man at the wheel.’’ This attitude gave us the muddle 
about Britain’s commitments in August, 1914, and thé infamous and 
unrecessary crisis of September, 1938.. On the other hand people 
say that because foreign affairs are everybody’s affair all negotia- 
tiors should be carried on in public. This attitude accounted for the 
spectacular and embittering nature of the E of both me 
Eccnomic and Disarmament Conferences. c g 

‘The strength of Mr. Nicolson’s urbane little tsay 1S that ‘it 
reselves the conflict between these attitudes. ‘The term: foreign rela- 
tiors, he says, connotes two ideas: the formation of foreign policy 
anc its execution by negotiation. The first is a legislative function 
anc should be carried out in consultation with the legislative 
assembly. The second is an executive function and should be left to 
prctessional diplomatists. 

‘here could be no better illustration of the terrible ceuni of con- 
fusng or ignoring this distinction than Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
definitive book on the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk.. The Russian armies 
meted away in 1917 because the Russian people wanted, above ali 
thiags, peace. The Germans wanted peace with Russia, partly because 
they had no territorial claims on Russian territory, partly because 
they needed all their resources for the war in the West. There should 
therefore have been no difficulty about signing an immediate and 
mutually satisfactory treaty. 

But the Germans: made the mistake of not consulting the Reich- 
stax about the principles at issue. The business of:deciding policy 
was left to the experts—not to the Foreign Minister, von Kithlmann, 
who represented Germany at Brest-Litovsk, but to Ludendorff and 
the war lords who had the ear of the Kaiser (one might almost say, — 
who had the Kaiser by the ear). The war lords.in their megalomania 
wanted to annex to Germany all Russia’s provinces from the Arctic 
Ocz2an to the Black Sea. The adoption of this policy over the heads of 
the German electorate made a lasting peace impossible. 

The Russians for their part made the mistake of onduen 
negotiations in public. At first they went so far as to send a typical 
wcrker, soldier, and peasant to make up their delegation to Brest. 
These poor fellows were soon stupified by the unaccustomed talk; 
focd—and drink. But the professionals who took.their place insisted 
on broadcasting the proceedings of the council room. Thé result was 
thet as soon as the German claims became known a wave of jingo 
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patriotism swept the Soviets. Reluctantly Lenin nad accepted the 
compromise suggested by Trotsky, which he summed up in the 
phrase ‘‘Neither Peace nor War.’’ Trotsky’s idea was to refuse to 
sign and thus to avoid humiliation, and then to refuse to fight and 
thus to discredit German claims in the eyes of the world. 

But the world has no eyes, and the German armies advanced 
inexorably into Russia. And the Soviets yammered and clamoured 
for war. At the meeting of the Petrograd Soviet and the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Congress, delegates shouted for armed 
resistance, for war to save Russia’s honour. Lenin bluntly told the 
assembly that since Russia could not fight she must needs capitulate. 
He was shouted down with cries of ‘‘German-spy!’’, “‘Traitor!’’, 
**Judas!’’. Not until the German armies had reached the Don did 
the Soviets empower Lenin to sign a treaty even more stringent 
than that which they had refused to consider a few months before. 

If the Germans had left policy-making to the Reichstag, the 
Eastern expedition of 1918 would never have taken place and per- 
haps the German Western offensive would therefore have been 
successful. If the Russians had left negotiation to the experts, peace, 
which every Russian wanted, could have been obtained quickly on 
terms which Russia had no alternative but to accept. Such is the 
moral of Mr. Nicolson’s essay in the light of Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s 
treatise. 

This point, though it is of fundamental importance, is not the 
only one raised by these two books. Mr. Nicolson has an excellent 
chapter on Democratic Diplomacy. Assuming that we accept the 
contention that there should be democratic control of policy, we are 
still left with grave difficulties. The electorate is shockingly ignorant 
about foreign affairs. What is more, it is shockingly irresponsible. 
A new board of directors has no hesitation in accepting responsi- 
bility for contracts signed by directors who have retired; but a new 
parliamentary majority is apt to repudiate engagements made in the 
name of the State by a party which is no longer in office. Again, 
democratic policy-making means delay, and is therefore at a dis- 
advantage in relation to’ dictator-States, where policy can be deter- 
mined instantaneously. 

All these difficulties can, of coursé, fe met. Indeed they must be 
met if democracy is to survive. It is a pity that Mr. Nicolson did not 
devote more space to them, instead of filling half his kook with hints 
to young diplomatists. 

As for Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book, it is a quarry of precious ideas 
as well as a mine of information. The narrative is sc dramatic, the 
sketches of Kühlmann, Hoffmann, Czernin, Trotsky and the others 
so memorable, that it is easy to ignore the real significance of Brest- 
Litovsk: The Forgotten Peace. There can nowhere be found a clearer 
guide to the understanding of Berlin’s present East European policy 
on one hand and of Moscow’s present trend towards isolation on the 
other than in this most readable book. - 
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But to return to the fundamental problem of the democratic con- 
trol of foreign policy in this country. Before it can be solved, three 
processes will have to be carried much farther than is the case at 
present. The first is popular education in what foreign nations need 
and——what is equally important—desire. The second is the publica- 
tion and understandingyof this country’s foreign commitments. (The 
McMahon correspondetté of 1915 has not yet been published as I 
writ2, though the. London Conference on Palestine is over three 
weexs old.) The third is a clear realisation that the British public 
has two aims in foreign relations (the first being to maintain the 
starard of living at home, the second being to see justice done 
acccrding to liberal principles abroad), and that these aims are 
usuzlly contradictory. While this contradiction is not realised, it will 
be possible to insist that we get the foreign policy that we deserve 
—possible to maintain that the conscious hypocrisy of our Govern- 
mert exactly reflects the unconscious hypocrisy of our electorate. 

J. H.J. 

Deptomacy is a volume in the Home University Library, yet it is not available at 
the ssual half-crown. Why? It is not a better or a longer book than others that 
havz recently been written specially for that admirable series; nor would it cost 
muc more to produce: the publishers will have no need to re-set the type when 
the- re-issue at halj-a-crown. l oa 

Erest-Litovsk is published at one guinea. This means that one at least of the 
bigzest subscription libraries will refuse to stock it and that all will buy chartly. 
No one would suggest that this book could be published at much less than twelve- 
anc-six. But by fixing the price at a guinea Messrs. Macmillan are confining tts 
sal s to rich trofessional students, learned societies, and to a few of the better 
encowed public libraries. This is not the way to encourage public education in 
for-ign affairs. i 


Poetry and Crisis 


POZTRY AND CRISIS. By Martin Turnell (The Paladin Press) as. 6d. 
OVSRTURES TO DEATH AND OTHER POEMS. By C. Day Lewis (Cape) 5s. 


it FIRST OF these books is a compact exposition by a 
Catholic critic based upon the thesis that poetry since the 
Renaissance has manifested an increasing lack of cohesion due to 
its loss of a view of life capable of incorporating all the activities of 
mzn and giving them relationship. Such a philosophy, Mr. Turnell 
naturally claims, was the inheritance of the medieval artist; and he 
has little dificulty in demonstrating that the wholeness of Dante is 
explicable by the adequacy of the philosophic structure within which 
he worked. What Mr. Turnell does not explain is why the sufficiency 
of Catholic philosophy ultimately failed to satisfy; and one is unable 
to assume that the creative minds of the Renaissance deliberately 
rejected a necessitous birthright. It is this failure to assess the com- 
pl=mentariness of the medizval and post-Renaissance worlds, as 
ccmponents in an. alternative process of system and individuality, 
waich prevents Mr. Turnell from evaluating the- significance of a 
peet such as Blake; and from co-ordinating the ‘‘tension’’-in the 
pcetry of Donne and-Hopkins with their attitude to Catholic credence. 
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- Mr." Tanai devotes some ‘scholarly pages to an analysis of this 
conscidusnegs: -of' tension in Donne; but his‘references to Hopkins, 
albeit he claims that he is a major poet, are incidental and inconclu- 
sive. The facts, however, are indisputable; Donne took his step into 
the Renaissance world and remained a poet; Hopkins retired’ deeper 
within his Church ‘and became silent. Unless, the symbolic and rela- 
tive aspect of system is acknowledged, arbitrary demarcations of 
experience assert themselves; and Mr. Turnell has been unable to 
avoid these, at least by implication. He is too conscientious a literary 
critic to allow any wilful intrusion of dogma, but his complete silence 
upon the nature and functioning of the imaginaticn indicates an 
inherent arbitrariness which compels him to stress the intellectual 
element in art. Had Mr. Turnell been able to accept post-Renaissance 


` culture, not as a lapse but as a complement, his difficulty in assessing 


the relationship of ‘intellect and emotion in art weuld have been 
lessened ; nor could he have’ been tempted to apply the lessons to be 
learned’ from contemporary transition to the process zs a whole. 

Mr. Turnbull’s analysis of modern poetry is acute, and something 
of the disintegrative individualism and the limitations of materialistic 
philosophy which he exposes therein‘ are in evidence in Mr. C. Day 
Lewis’ latest selection of poems ‘‘Overtures to Deatk.’’ A sequence 
of sevėn poems gives the volume its title, but the seme moods are 
woven through most of the remaining verses; and it is as a collection 
of moods, rather than as a philosophic attitude to death, that the 
book is to be apprized. Mr. Turnell could preach us a sermon upon 
the technical looseness of these verses, but he would - find’ their 
objectiveness praiseworthy, and learn something from. their’ orienta- 
tion towards community. Mr. Day Lewis’ finest poem is ‘The 
Voltinteer,’’ which ts not only true to the moment, but prophetic of 
the quality of that fresh’integration which has to be-achieved. The 
structures of society: and-of the Church are not tobe recreated inde- 
pendently ; and when their responsibilities are apain mutual,’ priest, 
poet, or ploughman will be able to function as ee ‘member of a 
ead ia by common faith. n W.S. 


' Of the Sect of the’ Nazarenes 


SEPARATE STAR. By Francis Foster (Gollancz) 12s. 6d. 


E R THE FIRST two hundred and seventy pages Of Mr. 

Foster's autobiography, if you wish; but you will be wiser 
to begin at the last chapter but one, if only because ycu will thus be 
spared some of the worst English ‘that has yet beén written. (Bad 
writing has its funny side, of course. We were amtised and touched 
to read, on page 83, of a religious experience’ ‘which is perhaps 
unique: Mr. 'Foŝter tells us that, suffering’ from trench-fevér'on the 
Western Front, he was no ‘sooner in the arms of a lorry-driver, who 
picked” him out of a shell-hole into which he had fallen, than he 

“went straight into Heaven and slept with God.’’) 
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Gut the last fifty pages of the book. are about something, and 
perhaps for this reason they are written with some lucidity and 
euphony. Mr. Foster’s conception of the true Jesus, as opposed to 
the Christ of Paul, is of urgent contemporary interest. It 1s a con- 
ception which pacifists will feel able to accept, even if, in spite of 
his own convictions in the matter, Mr. Foster is unable to accept 
pacifism. But it is a pify that his case is not better substantiated (he 
refers vaguely to apocryphal gospels and Josephus), but it is a 
feasible one: that Jesus was baptized into the High Priesthood of 
the Nazarene sect by John the Baptist, who held the office in direct 
succession to Moses, with whom the sect’s ancient wisdom had come 
from Egypt; that Jesus was a semi-political revolutionary leader, 
no: unlike Gandhi in our own day, whom the Romans crucified for 
inciting the Jews to emancipate themselves by non-violent resistance 
and the withholding of taxes; that anarchistic allegiance to God (or 

‘“‘conscience’’) only, and never to the State or the State-Church, had 
always been the Nazarene belief and practice; that Jesus’s brother, 
James the Just, succeeded to the High Priesthood and attempted to 
continue the non-resistance movement; that, meanwhile, Paul of 
Tzrsus, educated, though a Jew, in the mystery cults of Greece, 
persuaded the twelve and their followers to believe in the divinity 
of Jesus, and so imposed upon his personality the Adonis myth 
together with the virgin birth, the miracles and the resurrection ; 
that Paul thus created Christianity where had been only an obscure 
pclitical agitator. 

Certainly Mr. Foster puts forward interesting Interpretations of 
such texts as “Render unto Cæsar,” his understanding of which, 
tcxether with the philosophical conception of the State as a non- 
ertity, is decidedly acceptable. But surely the difficulty arising from 
hs insistence upon the fundamental divergence of Paul’s Christ from 
the Nazarene Jesus is that there is in fact no fundamental divergence ; 
ultimately the bases of the Egyptian (Osiris) cult, handed down to 
Jesus from Moses through John (and so to Mr. Foster himself, who 
is now a Nestorian priest], are the same as those of the Greek 
(adonis) cult, which Mr. Foster believes to have been falsely imposed 
bz Paul upon the Jesus story, and so handed down to the Christian 
Church. 

The trouble is that Mr. F Deter s attempt to rationalise Jesus has, 
as usual, failed. Indeed, reason is hardly his strong point: he 
repeatedly weakens his own case by contradicting his demand that 
we should live according to the Sermon on the Mount, with the asser- 
tæn that this is impossible and that he does not propose to try it. 
The world is in a bad way, humanity is corrupt, and something must 
b2 done about it; but it seems that, because he is a realist, Mr. Foster 
must not be asked to begin. There would appear to be a failure 
ci reason somewhere. OE perhaps Jesus lacked Mr. Foster’s 
understanding. R. H. WARD 





T is time for us to get clear about nationalism. Most of the 

degradation which we have allowed to overcome Europe in 
this Hitler era has come from muddled thinking on that subject. 

The average Englishman holds two opinions about national- 
ism. One is that it is a Good Thing. The ideal for which we 
fought the War of 1914 was not democracy nor the sanctity of 
treaties, but the ideal of the rights of small nations—remember 
` poor little Belgium. The one positive ideal which emerged from 
the welter of the Peace of 1919 was the ideal of self-determina~- 
tion for small nations. The League itself was an embodiment 
of that ideal: it was not intended as a Super State, not as a 
United States of the World, but as a League of Nations—of 
independent nations, each one of which in virtue of its 
nationality had an equal vote in the Assembly. 

The other opinion is that nationalism is a Bad Thing. You 
know the arguments; already they have the familiarity of 
slogans. One: nationalism always leads to imperialism and 
imperialism leads to war. Two: the Paris Settlement jeopar- 
dized peace by the Balkanization of Europe. Three: we shall 
never have peace until we have a World State, or at least a 
European Federation. 

These two opinions are not so contradictory as they appear, 
because they are opinions about two different things. When we 
say that nationalism is a bad thing, we mean that from the 
material point of view it is not a good arrangement. Economic- 
ally, the Secession States created in 1919 were not so efficient 
as the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. Industrially, small 
nations are not satisfactory units. Stress the advantages of a 
larger non-national unit, and you get a drive for Empire. But 
imperialism is not the continuation, but the abaridonment, of 
ationalism. There is nothing inherent in the life of a nation 
hich makes it grow into an Empire; many States, indeed, 
lave grown out of imperialism into nationalism—Sweden for 
sxample. The drive for Empire comes from economic and (or) 
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rel gious motives, never from nationalism. The most successful 
Empire that the world has ever seen is not one nation but mariy. 
The British age of expansion in the nineteenth century did not 
lead to an extension of British nationalism to the open spaces 
which we now call the Dominions, but to the creation of half- 
a-cozen new nations: there is an Australian, a New Zealand, 
a Canadian nationalism. From the economic point of view, as 
the Press Lords have pointed out, this is regrettable. From the 
non-material point of view it is admirable. 

When we say that nationalism is a good thing, we mean that 
it <osters non-material values which we hold to be good. The 
irtsh and the New Zealanders may be poorer (though I don’t 
be.ieve it) than they would be if they were in union with 
England; the Estonians and Latvians poorer than if in union 
with Russia; the Belgians and the Swiss poorer than if in 
urion with France or Germany. But in each of these small 
nations, heads are held higher, blood runs faster in the veins, 
the sense of community is stronger than would be the case if 
thair sense of nationalism were frustrated by union with a 
mother or money-lender country, by being tied to the apron- 
or purse-strings of British, Russian, French, or German 
Empires. | 

The contradiction, then, is no contradiction. Spiritually (for- 
give the word) nationalism is good; materially it may be bad. 
But here we get to another difficulty. The smaller the nation, 
the worse off it is materially, because it has fewer resources 
ard less opportunity for profitable division of labour. Yet the 
smaller the nation, the better off it is spiritually, because the 
sense of community is stronger. Does this mean that a nation 
that is small enough to feel a strong consciousness of com- 
nrunity must be so small as to be poverty stricken ? 

It does not. Smal!.nations can never be rich in the sense that 
tre British, American and Russian Empires are rich, because 
they cannot levy tribute from subject peoples (will anyone argue 
that the Ukrainians of the U.S.S.R. are not a subject people ?) ; 
but they can attain’ a peasant prosperity which should be the 
envy of the Durham miner, the Virginian share-cropper and 
the Don cossack. A small nation like Estonia, for example, has 
no better material resources than the neighbouring province 
oœ Russia, and’'Lithuania has‘no better material resources than 
tie Vilnuis province of Poland; but the Estonians and the 
Lithuanians enjoy a higher standard of living than their neigh- 
kours in the Russian and Polish Empires. The reason is that 
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the social, intellectual and moral forces which national inde- 
pendence has set free have enabled these emancipated peoples 
to make more of their resources than has been possible for their 
neighbours in the Slav Empires. 

Big nations, on the other hand, can not be culturally rich in 
the sense that Periclean Athens was rich, because the sense of 
community, if it exists at all, is felt only on superficial planes. 
There was more cultural richness in New England and in the 
Southern States than there has been since the Union was 
formed; there was more cultural richness in Bavaria and 
Weimar than there has been since the Reich was unified. There 
is more life in Dublin, in Edinburgh and in Cardiff to-day than 
there is in Coventry, in Leicester or in Dagenham, because the 
first are still, in varying degrees, national capitals and centres 
~ of national consciousness. It is that which makes them lively, 

for all their slums and unemployment; it is the lack of it which 
makes Coventry, Leicester and Dagenham abominations of 
desolation in spite of their prosperity. What cultural richness 
there is in big nations is still regional: in Spain it is Basque, 
Catalan, Castilian—not Spanish; in Germany it is Rhenish, 
Prussian or Bavarian—not German; in Britain it is Scots or 
Welsh, North Country, West Country or East Anglian—not 
British. The big nations have become big at the price of cul- 
tural dilution. They are States, or Powers, rather than nations. 
The nation is a necessity, the State a convenience. It is con- 
venient as a short cut to material prosperity. If you want people 
to get enthusiastic about the short cut, confuse them: call your 
State a nation. We have played this trick so often in English 
history that we have no word for Statism; we use the word 
nationalism to cover both ideas. Hitler took a leaf out of our 
book when he called his Statist movement (the pun is signifi- 
cant) by the name of National Socialism. For nationalism the 
Germans followed him; in the name of nationalism they first 
absorbed the German-speaking Sudetens, then conquered the 
Slavs of Czechoslovakia. The excuse has soon worn thin, and 
the impetus will die out of the National Socialist movement as 
soon as the Germans realise that it is not nationalism for which 
Hitler stands. They have already realised that he does not stand 
efor Socialism. l 
The small nations have more than peasant prosperity and 
sultural richness to their credit: they have also that respect for 
.uman liberties and for fundamental human equality which we 
‘all democracy. Make a list of the democratic countries of: 
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Europe, and you will find thet they are precisely the small 
nations. There are two exceptions: Britain and France are not 
smal. They owe their democracy to the length of their history 
as rations, and they pay the penalty of their bigness in the 
plutocracy and social inequality which vitiates their democratic 
inst tutions. The other democratic nations—Belgium, Holland, 
Dermark, Norway, Sweden, rinland, the Baltic States and 
Switzerland—are all small. And if certain small nations are not 
democratic, it is because they are not nations. In Jugoslavia 
there is a Serb spirit and a Croat and Slovene spirit, but no 
Jugoslav spirit. In Roumania, there is a Magyar, a Ukrainian 
—-aye, and a German spirit—as well as the Roumanian spirit of 
the majority. 

I am suggesting that the cure for present discontents is not 
less nationalism, but more; ^ot bigger sovereign units, but 
smaller. It was not nationalsm that sent the Japanese into 
China, the Italians into Ethiopia, the Germans into Czecho- 
slcvakia. It was not national sm that made the Highlands of 
Scotland a desert and the Midkands a slum; not nationalism that 
made North Wales into a hol day resort and South Wales into 
a distressed area. But it was nationalism that produced the 
nearest thing to democracy chat Spain has ever: known—the 
nétionalism of the short-lived Basque ‘Republic. It was 
nétionalism that brought the democratic republics of central 
ard eastern Europe out of the ruins of the Hapsburg and 
Romanov Empires. And it is  nationalism—nationalism 
expressed not so much in politics as in song—that is to-day 
keeping the people of Sou-h Wales alive after nearly two 
decades of dole. 

Three objections will be made to this plea for more nations 
and for smaller nations. You will say, first, that any ideal which 
divides man from man is evi . But does nationalism divide man 
f-om man? There is more fr:endship between the Scandinavian 
peoples now that they live as distinct nations than ever there 
was when they were united under Danish or Swedish rule. 
There is more friendship between the peoples of the East Baltic 
to-day than ever there wes when they were united under 
Teutonic Knights or Russan Emperors. Xenophobia is the 
disease of frustrated nationalism, as sadism is the disease of 
-rustrated affection; it is aksurd to mistake the frustration for 
he achieved condition. 

You will say, secondly, that a Europe of small nations means 
sconomic stagnation—tariff walls, trade barriers and all the 
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other bars to material progress. But were the walls, barriers 
and bars raised by small nation against small nation, or by 
small nations against economic imperialism? The most sweep- 
ing reduction of tariffs and the like was made by the Oslo group 
of small democracies. 

You will say, thirdly, that small nations mean a narrow 
parochial culture. But if the culture of Yeats’ Dublin or of 
Sibelius’ Finland be parochial, then the parish pump is the 
fountain of life. You will say that the great cultural centres of 
the world are the capitals of the great nations—London, Paris 
and ... did you add New York? So they are; and that fact is 
the measure of what the world has lost by the artificial inflation 
of national units. People begin to flock into great cities only 
-~ when they have been deprived of their regional integrity or of 
their national independence. They create a Metropolis because 
the sense of community that comes from brute propinquity is 
the only substitute left to them for the sense of community of 
a region or nation. Metropolis is at worst a cultural scrap-heap, 
at best a forcing-bed for artists. There is no proletarian culture 
in London, unless it be the singing of the unemployed 
Welshmen. The artists who work in Paris are none of them 
Parisians: Joyce is still an Irishman, Picasso still a Catalan. 
The nostalgia of exile lends piquancy to their work, but not 
strength; the strong men stayed in the small nations where 
they were born—Yeats in Ireland, Sibelius in Finland. 

The alternative ideal to nationalism is that of a World State, 
or, if this sounds too millenial, of a European Federation. For 
this there are two bases—the material basis of economic con- 
venience and the ideal basis of our consciousness of common 
humanity, of the brotherhood of man. Both, I think, are false. 

For the first, is it likely that a European Federation would 
lead to a better distribution of wealth among the confederates ? 
Jt would lead to a more efficient system of production, to an 
increase of the aggregate wealth. But while we in England 
insist on an unequal distribution of wealth between South 
Wales and Surrey, between Lancashire and Leicester, are we © 
likely to insist, as members of a European Confederation, on 
more equal distribution between Birmingham and Bessarabia? 
Surely Federation in Europe would mean the exploitation of 
the backward members by the advanced, as in North America 
it meant the exploitation of the agricultural States by the 
industrial. 

For the second, is our consciousness of common humanity 
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stponger than our sense of community in a nation? If we ever 
daubted the answer, our reaction to the refugee problem has 
given it to us. We will open our homes to fugitive British 
citizens, but to no others—unless the shortage of domestic 
labour makes a Jew-girl or a Czech a good business proposi- 
ticn. At present the brotherhood of man is not felt as a fact, 
but thought as an idea. There is no consciousness of common 
humanity, only an idea about it. This does not mean that the 
idea will not at some future date seep through from the ideal 
stege to the stage of consciousness when it becomes felt as a 
fact. I believe that it will. But no good can be done by saying 
thet because a thing is apprehended intellectually, therefore 
it 5. 

tis rather like the case of a novel-reading child who falls in 
love. Because he has apprehended love intellectually, this does 
no: mean that he is immediately capable of living in that par- 
ticilar relationship. One day he will be capable of it, but his 
capacity will depend on his living out meanwhile the relation- 
sh-ps that are real to him. The political relationship that is real to 
us now is the national relationship. We have got to live that out 
in our time or suffer for centuries from its perversion. 


What 1s Nationalism 2 


E are glad of the opportunity of printing Mr. Hampden 

Jackson’s ‘‘Plea for Nationalism,” although our editorial 
noes last month expressed a very different view, and indeed 
invoked the emphasis of capital letters to plead for European 
feceration upon a basis of economic equality involving the 
abandonment of sovereign national rights. But in printing Mr. 
Jackson’s article we are only adhering to the now time-honoured 
po icy of making The Adelphi ‘‘a thoroughfare for all thoughts 
ani not a select party.” It may, however, be stated as a matter 
of dersonal interest that Mr. Jackson’s article was written before 
ou- notes appeared. 

The whole subject of nationalism is much too important, and 
the need for clear thinking about it much too urgent, for any 
person to imagine that he holds conclusive views, and in that 
Mr. Jackson calls attention to an aspect of the subject most 
likely to be overlooked, we are indeed grateful to him. 

Personally I heartily concur in the opinion that the contra- 
dictory views commonly expressed are really “‘opinions about 
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two very different things.” Some hard thinking must be done 
before they are made clearly distinguishable. I should like to 
open the pages of The Adelphi to discussion on the subject. 
Nationalism is an extremely vague word now being used to 
comprehend a variety of ideas. Nationhood or nationality 
requires no plea, and we must not confuse a plea for nationalism 
with a plea either for nationhood or nationality. Just as we are 
born into families, so we are born into nations, and pride of 
nationhood is, or should be, nothing more than an extension of a 
legitimate family pride. But much hangs upon that “‘legiti- 
mate.’’ Pride of family is a regressive menace to society when 
it takes an exclusive form and becomes a fixation maintained 
for the purpose of obtaining social privilege. We all know the 
_family that remains a family long after it ought to have been 
broken up into its naturally creative parts; or if we don’t Mr. 
Eliot’s new play The Family Reunion will show it us to the 
life. Blake has characterised it for ever in the lines: 


Is this thy soft Family-Love, 
Thy cruel Patriarchal pride, 
Planting thy Family alone, 
Destroying all the World beside? 


Similarly with nationhood. There is a legitimate pride of 
nationality, and I will go so far as to say that no one has been 
properly born and nurtured who is without it; but, as I am 
never tired of repeating, “‘Patriotism is not enough,” and the 
task before the nations of the world to-day is not that of justi- 
fying and asserting the rights of individual nations, but of 
expressing that extra-family relationship incumbent upon them 
as adult nations, which is of course internationalism. Miss 
MacTavish does not grease the social wheels if she insists upon 
retaining her maiden name when she is married to Henry 
Smith: still less does she do so if she insists upon behaving 
as Miss MacTavish when she has in fact become Mrs. Smith. 
But in the economic growth of nations, and despite the real 
and actual economic international relations which form the 
living currency of moderri life, the nations of Europe persist 
in behaving as if the maintenance of their unmarried status 
were a sufficient cause for war, and as if they could preserve a 
stainless virginity with the preventive aid of tariffs and quotas. 

Mr. Jackson has no difficulty in showing the value and sanc- 
tity of what I should describe as innocent, nationhood; but his 
argument begins to be logically suspect when he shows a 
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præference for small nations. That is analogous in my mind to 
a >reference for small families. An imaginative respect for indi- 
vidual nationhood (it is to be hoped and imagined) we shall yet 
achieve; but not, I think, by casting the historian’s eye back- 
ward in the direction of origins and deciding that the simple 
formations of the original families will give us the desirable. 
or obtainable objective. Anyway, nations must and will become 
acult, whether we wish it or not. What Europe now represents. 
psychologically is a collection of rawly adolescent nations 
among whom those who have most recently come to adolescence 
are most vigorously asserting their rights as individuals. That 
is what always happens to adolescents. It must not e regarded 
as inherent vice, however distasteful it may prove ty be socially. 
The cure is not that these nations should be compelled to return_ 
tc childhood, or firmly told that the British Empire only likes 
children, but that the adult nations (if there are any) should 
g ve them such accommodation, means of growth and expan- 
sin as wise older folk give to adolescent young people. This 
is of course exceedingly difficult if adolescents have been 
harshly treated in childhood and now betray all the aggressive 
characteristics of thwarted youth. But there is the problem. The 
wisdom of empire building has now to be justified in its chil- 
‘deen not by the disownment of them, nor by belated attempts 
te repress them altogether. Understanding provides the only 
means of dealing with ‘‘aggression.’’ Psychologically speaking 
the worst possible reply to ‘‘agg'ression’’ is ‘‘encirclement’’ 
«hich merely intensifies what it would destroy. Practically, it is 
madness, because it invites the breaking of a chain at its 
weakest link. 

Perhaps I can make my own point of view clear by express- 
ing it analogously. 1914 was the culmination of an unrecognised 
condition of interdependence between the states of Europe. 
Inter-marriage or war among the clans was the solution. War 
.was preferred, and after war came the parental decision of the 
‘League of Nations that all the nations involved should revert 
tə a condition of innocent childhood in which each should enjoy 
an ideal and exclusive national sovereignty. That decision wasa 
a solemn decision to turn back the wheels of history: it was ing 
fact childish, and its childishness is becoming more patent every~ 
cay, for it was a decision to go beyond the status quo ante andi 
compel Germany ‘to remain the Peter Pan of Europe. In 19188 
the only practical alternative was European federation. ` M 
maintain that it still is. l M. Pe 


War Approaches 


HE wheels turn faster. We descend 
more certainly to the feared end: 
feared less for being little known, 
though long foreseen. Now we are shown 
as of a friend, the shapeless face 
. of death, now distant a mere pace. 


He, in descending, O dark dove! 
multiplies: now, his remove 
knows no distance: here and there 
undivided are: the air 

kindly once, his province now 

is, and winged his legions go. 


Yesterday the wide sky smiled 
sunnily : but unbeguiled 

we, the watchers, gratefully . 
drank summer’s end. So peacefully 
the sky may open its clear blue 

in few days, to let thunder through. 


We had foreseen: and now, the nearing date 

unshocking comes on us. If, soon, our fate 

is, for the greed of pride, to die, 

let it be suffered quietly. 

For us two, let no pity or sorrow be shown 

who lived in love, and let our love be known. 
RAYMOND WATKINSON 


Loves Commumst 


HESE limbs well loved, of mine, 
i not mine, in Spain, lovely no longer now, 
however well for love’s design 
shaped, and refined, from their light motion grow 
strange in stiff attitudes. 


These hands that write, and are 

ministers here, of our and every love 

there hold no pen, nor dare 

steal one caress from time, while loud above 
- the dark winged bomber broods. 
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Under those wings, this face 

in hundreds, upwards turns 

to watch the swift and deadly race 

of flying war against a sun that burns 
placid on lakes and woods. - 


Here our love grows in peace, 

where quiet under cloud 

green fields unfold heartsease : 

but there we two are parted in a crowd 
whose dread controls our moods. 


Here we are two, and-Have -.. 
leisure to Jearn to be 
lovers: but there, love’s grave 
is dug in terrible places, suddenly : 
dead, we are multitudes. 
RAYMOND WATKINSON 


Not ina To-morrow 

OT ii a to-morrow when kings are gone 

Exercise your love, let your will be done, 
Dc not wait for the moment when at last 
There’ll be no mourning over the past, 
Ard the streets are clean of their public men, 
Tke haughty columns lopped, the statues down, 
Pages torn out that marred our history, 
At last the bluff called, the lying plain to see. 
Dc not be content to leave only talk behind, 
Superior jokes and objets d’art of the mind, l 
Fcr these guns are real, you cannot shut your ears, 
And your fears get worse when you have nothing left but fears. 
O look the problem in the face, it is to keep 
Yourself every day from acting like a sheep, A 
From the slow kindling of fires in the cold 
Tc stop yourself from getting lax and old, 
Tc carry the morning vigour in your veins 
Uathawed, implacable; till the evening wanes, 
Tc keep it imperturbable and rich 
From those who'mock too loudly and too much. 

i - T. O. ROBINSON 
E 


HENRY WOOD 


ON THE ESSENTIAL NATURE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


HE essence of the Christian teaching seems to me to be its 

insistence that man’s nature is purely spiritual. It does not 
say that man has a spirit, but that he zs a spirit. A Christian is 
one who has realised that he himself is essentially a spiritual 
being, and his work as a Christian is to help to make the fact of 
man’s spirituality, and what it implies, clear to all the human 
race. 

‘In a study of the Christian teaching, then, it is of the first 
importance that we should clearly understand what is meant by 
the statement that man is a purely spiritual being. Judging 
from my own experience I find that very few people, whether 
they call themselves Christians or not, are able to grasp the con- 
ception that man’s nature is spiritual. This is not surprising, 
because it involves a reversal of the ordinary outlook on life and 
the world. From birth—-that is, bodily birth—we become 
acquainted with the world outside and around us through the 
agency of our senses. We thus come to assume that all our 
knowledge of the world comes to us in this way : we assume that 
we cannot know anything except objects external to us, objects 
which can be seen, felt, heard, smelt or tasted. This seems to 
be the outlook on life and the world throughout the sub-human 
animal kingdom; it also seems to be the outlook of most human 
beings throughout their lives. 

But it is not the only outlook. For ioueands of years there 
have been men who have known a deeper reality than the objec- 
tive knowledge that comes through the sense organs could ever 
give. Among the Greeks, Socrates and Plato particularly had 
this deeper insight. Among the Hebrews, Jesus had it and 
expressed and emphasised its implications in life with startling 
force and vividness. 

- Such exceptional thinkers have tried to make this deeper 
insight clear to all who wished to understand it. Probably every 
individual who-has in any degree attained 1t has done so in a way 
peculiar to himself. My own way, very briefly stated, was along 
the following line of thought. 

J am aware that outside my body there exists a material world 
apparently made up of a variety of objects which I can see, feel, 
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hear, smell and taste. I do not now look upon these objects as 
bemg in any sense a part of me; but up to a certain time in life 
I aid look upon my own body as being myself, or at least a part 
of myself. But“after thinking more about the matter J realised 
thet my body could not be myself. It was something I had as I 
had other things, only far more closely associated with me than 
my other possessions. At the same time I was aware of it only 
as I was aware of all other external objects, that is, through the 
agency of my sense organs. But now, turning my observation to 
what liés deeper than my apparent make-up, I find something 
thet is not of a material nature at all, namely: perception, 
thcught, imagination, feeling, desire and will. I'am aware that 
these exist just as certainly as do material things; yet my aware- 
ness of them does not come to me through the agency of my 
serse organs. 

-t thus appears that there are two kinds of existences in the 
world, the material and the non-material, and it further appears 
thet both these existences are parts of the apparent make-up of 
human beings. Our bodies are made of the material substance 
of -he world, got together, held together and specialized by and 
for the purposes of something behind or within them which is 
noz material, and expresses itself directly in those non-material 
things that have been mentioned: perception, thought, will, etc. 

-f we examine these non-material things we find that they are 
various kinds of expressions revealing in different ways the 
activities of something in our apparent make-up deeper still, 
wkich is itself non-material also. This is what I call spirit. In the 
individual human being it is what may be called the ultimate 
sel. When we move our bodies it is we, our ultimate selves, who 
are the movers. When we perceive, imagine, think, feel or will, 
it is we, our ultimate selves, who are the perceivers, imaginers, 
thinkers, feelers and willers. 

-£ we now try to examine the ultimate self in the same way, 
we find that we have come to a point where that which examines 
objects is trying to examine itself as an object. And we find that 
thts cannot be done, because however deep we drive our investi- 
gacions we are compelled to recognise that there is always an 
examiner examining some object other than the examiner. All 
mental phenomena, like all physical phenomena, can be looked 
upon as objects; but the ultimate self or spirit which looks upon 
them cannot look upon itself as an object. Our difficulty then is 
that we cannot think or speak about the ultimate self or spirit 
except by thinking or speaking about it as if it were an object. 
We find it difficult to avoid using such phrases as “ my ultimate 


we 
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self,” t my spirit,” we my soul,” when we know that these 
phrases denote a confusion of thought about subject and pao 
When I say ‘‘ my soul ” Į am trying to make my ee vor 
by using an unavoidably misleading phrase: for the p E 
itself implies that I am making an effort to regard my sou 
i vale effort because I know that 

something possessed by me—a futNe 3b. be 
it is the soul which is the possessor, of whatever there! 
possessed. i i 

Now in the ordinary way of experince hould o 
what we cannot be aware of, or consciÑ}S of, cannot for 
said to exist; but this is not so when we are dealing with spirit, 
or mind, or life, or whatever else we wish tdcall that which is the 
source of all living activity. This is clear from the above brief 
enquiry into our own nature. Spirit is someting that cannot be 
thought about or talked about in terms of phenomena; yet we 
are all more certain of our own existences as\Spiritual beings 
than we are of any phenomena in the univers, for our own 
existence as spiritual beings is preliminary to all Ur conscious- 
ness and knowledge. When Descartes in his sear€h for a start- 
ing point in positive knowledge said ‘‘I think, \therefore, | 
am,” he was probably trying to express the same ming. But 
thinking is an activity of the spirit, and there is no ne&d to prove 
our existence either by thinking or by any other kind of activity. 
When anyone says ‘‘ I am,” he knows that this is trye beyond 
question. es 

To doubt it is to place ourselves in a position where whatexer___ 
we may think or say can have no meaning because it is without 
foundation. We simply cannot avoid recognising our subjective 
existence ; and having recognised it we cannot avoid also recog- 
nising that we—each of us as subject, soul or spirit—are in our 
nature something that cannot be analysed or thought about 
objectively, in spite of the fact that this knowledge is the most 
positive of all knowledge. 

Having said that the foundation of the Christian teaching is 
the conception of man’s nature as essentially spiritual and hav- 
ing shown the process of thought by which I myself arrived at 
this conclusion, I must now state the grounds for my claim that 
the Christian teaching is essentially this spiritual conception. 
The chief and almost the only sources of what Jesus thought and 
taught are the Gospel records of what he actually said. The 
whole number of his sayings is very small, so that it is no big 
task to go through them, and anyone who does so will have no 
doubt, about Christ’s basic conception. It is that, besides the 
physical world of which everyone is aware through his senses, 
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sod is spirit and that everything 
m. He asserts that he himself ís 


asserts th 5 
that B ay be ngs are also of the same nature, and 
OF this Makes them members of the kingdom. 


ELS PA EF clear he points out that just as there are 
pecnts and children’ n the physical world who constitute the 
pLysical family that ¢veryone recognises, so all human beings in 
thzir inner selves ar spiritual beings of the same nature as God, 
wio is their source or father. Behind each physical human 
being there 1S a Jpiritual human being who is not: confined 
w thin the narro bounds of tke physical family. The spiritual” 
man’s family 1% the whole human race, and his father is God, 
the source of 2], The physical body is not the real and ultimate 
human being?: it-is only the visible manifestation of the real, 
tke spiritual human being. 

From this position Jesus is able to say, ‘‘ Call no man your 
fether up$n the earth, for one is your Father which is in 
h2aven.’“ And with still greater emphasis: ‘‘ If any man come 
te me a@qd hate not his father and mother and wife and children 

| aid brethren and sisters, yea and his life also, he cannot be my 
ee ae Recognising himself to be essentially spiritual, he 
ie t also recognise only spiritual kinships, and these are world- 
vide. Family, nation, race, or any other physical groupings of 
men which act as forces of division and separation in humanity 
are alien and hateful to the nature of him who has become aware 

cf his own spirituality. 

This conception is illustrated and made clear through all the 
siyings of Jesus. It is true that some of these as reported by the 
Gospel writers are curiously worded and may have different 
meanings given to them; and this may be the reason why so 
many people who seem never to have realised the fact of their 
cwn -spirituality nevertheless imagine themselves to be 
Christians. But the words of lesus are perfectly clear as to his 
basic teaching, and no one who has become aware of his own 
real nature can doubt what this basic teaching is: namely, that 
man is not essentially physical or subject to physical causation, 
but spiritual and free. 

If this is the essential meaning of the Christian religion, what 
tS its implication for those who accept it? It implies a reversal 
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of the usual human outlook on the universe and of the usual 
ideas of human relationships. r 


Before a man realises his own spirituality he looks om thé 
external universe as essentially a material universe. :Of the 
people at this stage of mental insight there are those who have 
not pursued any course of scientific or philosophical study, and | 
those who have. The first, who constitute the great majority of 
mankind, accept the external universe at its sense value. That is 
to 'say, they accept what they perceive through their sense 
organs—seeing, feeling, hearing, smelling and tasting—as 
being the ultimate realities. They regard the universe as a vast 
collection of material objects, animate and inanimate, of which 
they themselves belong to the living. They do not think there is 
anything to be known beyond the sense-given universe of objects, 
and so their lives are circumscribed within that boundary. Thre 
constitution and qualities of material objects comprise for them 
the whole of knowledge, and this includes their own bodies 
which they regard as their essential selves. They accept the 
universe thus presented to them and feel no need for any kind 
of interpretation of it. 


The second are those who have made some study of scientific 
and philosophical matters. These realise that there is more in 
the, physical universe than is perceived through the sense 
organs. By reasoning from sense data they arrive at facts not 
perceived through the senses but which they know to be as real 
as those perceived through the senses, though these facts show 
the universe to be very different from that revealed by sense 
perception alone. But the universe of the scientist and the non- 
spiritual philosopher is still a material universe only. Their out- 
look differs only from that of the first class of people in degree. 
Both may be impressed with the sense of mystery about what 
they percetve or arrive at through reasoning, but neither reaches 
a spiritual interpretation of his experience. 


The spiritual view of the universe is the reverse of this. it 
looks on the material world as having no ultimate reality: in 
itself but as being the manifestation of a spiritual reality which 
is always creatively active and continuously expressing itself in 


what is called matter, just-as we express ourselves through our 
bodies: 


Probably Leibnitz founded his doctrine of the Monads on this 
spiritual view of life and the universe. According to his doctrine 
the whole universe is made up-of indivisible spiritual -existences 
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urextended in space. The essence of Monad is idea, and the 
whole hierarchy of Monads is an ascending scale of clearness of 
idza from the lowest and most nebulous up to the highest and 
clearest, that is, God. 

‘Whether the doctrine of Leibnitz be accepted or not in its 
emtirety, it does in a general way state one of the facts of life as 
we experience it, namely, its scale of hierarchy. Life as we see 
it manifested in the world is a hierarchy of clearness of mind, or 
idza, as Leibnitz calls it. The lowest forms of life seem to have a 
din consciousness of something existing outside themselves 
which may be made use of for the satisfaction of their desires; 
ard this consciousness becomes clearer and wider in scope as the 
scale of life ascends to man. 

Throughout the whole scale of life, plant and animal up to. 
man, each living being expresses its activity through a private 
pLysical body; and from birth, or earlier, to death (its final 
disintegration) the living being keeps in the closest relationship: 
w.th it. But in spite of this intimate relationship the body is a 
material thing and outside the real self. It has a beginning and 
ar end and is subject to all the vicissitudes and accidents of the 
material universe. It is the means or agent for carrying out the 
purposes of its owner, like any other tool, and apart from this it 
is without Importance. 

This view of the body must not be confused with the belief 
that it is an evil thing antagonistic to the soul. To look upon it as 
being in itself either evil or good is to attribute to material things 
wnat belongs only to the spiritual. The body in itself cannot be 
amtagonistic to the spirit because it is not of the same nature. 
This may be illustrated from the example of a material object 
which has no life of its own, say, a spade. It is a passive thing 
ir the hands of its owner. If he uses it for the purpose of injuring 
o- destroying another man’s body it cannot therefore be said to 

2 an evil thing; and if he uses it as a tool for increasing the 
produce of the soil, we cannot therefore say that it is a good 
thing : the evil or the good is wholly in the owner of the tool. So 
with the body: its essential relation to the soul or self is that it 
is ‘a tool, but unlike other tools it is continuously held ready for 
use and never laid aside till.it is worn out or destroyed. 

This being so, it is obvious that the Christian attitude to the 
body cannot be ascetic. All attempts to punish or despise the 
body show that it is being regarded as having spiritual qualities. 
J.ike-all material things it is unsusceptible of moral judgment. 
l: may be badly used or neglected, and this often results from 
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the attempt to make mere sense pleasure an end in itself; but to 
injure the body is to injure the instrument finely prepared for 
the carrying out of our purposes. It must be kept in good con- 
dition and under control, ready to be modified structurally to 
meet as far as possible the requirements of its owner's varying 
purposes. 

Having then realised his or her own spirituality and having 
developed the habit of looking on life and the universe from the 
spiritual standpoint, the Christian will regard his body, first, as 
other than his real self and that not an essential part; second, as 
an instrument which he possesses, controls and uses for the 
carrying out of his purposes; and third, as something which 
has only a temporary value, like any other tool, whose injury or 
destruction will mean a temporary suspension of his purposes. 

From the foregoing it may seem that I have regarded the body 
as if it were a mere machine. Of course it is not this. The body 
is constituted of what biologists call living matter and differs 
in this respect from all other tools and machines. It is a colony, 
or system of colonies, of innumerable microscopic cell-bodies 
modified and specialized in its different parts into organs suited 
to the carrying out of certain work required for the functioning 
of the body as a whole. How we as spiritual beings have the 
power of holding, controlling and using this colony of cells for 
the carrying out, of our purposes, I do not pretend to be able to 
explain, any more than I am able to explain all the other un- 
solved mysteries of life. But we know that we do so hold, control 
and use it for our purposes in some way, because we see it come 
into the kind of action we want in response to our wills. 

T have endeavoured to show Christianity as teaching that man 
is a purely spiritual being and that this implies a reversal of his 
usual outlook. I must now try to show what this reversal 
involves in his relationships with his fellow men. 

Since the body is no longer regarded as the real self, the old 
incentives to strive for and secure its supposed welfare at all 
costs is removed. The body and all material things are now seen 
to have only a secondary importance, though they are still 
recognised as being valuable and having-an indirect importance 
as agents of the self and the means of self-expression. But the 
self now realising its own spirituality seeks only spiritual wel- 
fare and uses material things only to that end; and as spirit is 
different from matter, so spiritual welfare is different from what 
used to be, regarded as bodily welfare. 

“The strife for the private possession and the private sensuous 
c 
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enjayment of material things leads to all kinds of spiritual dis- 
orders, such as fear, anger, envy and cruelty. He who has 
realised his own spirituality cannot have any use for such forms 
of self-expression, for he knows that his own welfare and the 
wel:are of others consist in their opposites, such as helpfulness, 
frieadship and love, and these flow spontaneously from him and 
are the normal features of his self-expression. When Jesus says, 
‘Love your enemies, do good to those that despitefully use 
you, resist not him that is evil, turn the other cheek to the 
smi:er, do not strive for material wealth, forgive all injuries 
witLout limit,’ he does not say these things because he thinks 
Suck a renunciation is a sacrifice of something valuable: he says 
therm because this attitude towards human relationships is the 
pos tive self-expression of all who are conscious of their own 
spirituality and are the way of spiritual (and indirectly payee) 
hea th. 

This new attitude to human relationships means that all the 
old conflicts, either among individuals or groups, for material 
advantages or for positions of dominance over one another, 
cease, because it is now obvious that the things striven for have 
not in themselves any real value and that real welfare comes only 
from humility and service. 

From this standpoint Jesus could say, ‘Take no thought what 
ye shall eat, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed, but seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
sha | be added unto you.’ And with regard to dominance and 
humility: ‘Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upcn them. But it shall not be so among you; but whosoever 
wil. be great among you, let him be your minister, and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your servant.’ 

he desire to dominate their fellow men simply does not enter 
the: minds of those who have attained this changed attitude to 
life, and if the power to exercise that dominion were offered to 
them and urged upon them with specious moral arguments, as 
they usually are, they would easily recognise the falseness of the 
arguments and could not be prevailed upon to accept a position 
so antagonistic to their conception of true human relationships. 
Th2y would recognise that, in spite of our common nature and 
corimon interests, each one of us is a unique personality. Each 
one has characteristics in his or her make-up distinctly different 
from those of everyone else, and consequently each one neces- 
sar ly looks on his environment and on the world at large from 
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a different standpoint. Each one has his own unique interpreta- 
tion of experience. s 
This ‘universal diversity in humanity is the source of alf 
spiritual and physical T Every point of mental 
diversity is a possible point of growth which must not be frus- 
trated or discouraged by the domination of some people over 
others. No real Christian would ever thitk of attempting it. The 
symbolic story of Christ’s temptation in the desert, where he 
emphatically rejects Satan’s suggestion tha he should take by: 
violence the power of dominion over the werd, is ,the great 
example of the Christian attitude towards donwpation. N . 
The domination of one person over another, oN Of one group 
of persons over another, is a non-spiritual relatio ship. Those 
_who realise their real natures must, and do, turn tha‘! backs on: 
it. Moreover, they will endeavour in every possi 
disentangle themselves from the complications and 
supposed obligations arising from such relationshi 
know them to be based on an unenlightened and illusory 
which will eventually be superseded by a relationship 
munal fellowship built up on the kind of mutual helpfuln 
full personal freedom that springs from the spiritual outl 











-Flanders 1939 


COME to the Flanders plain.— Eo 
What vile impertinence for me to use these words, 
I, who have not felt your agony, 
You men, our fathers of the perished years ! 
And yet I come, casting no tears, i 2 
But still mysteriously stirred behind my bourgeois front of 1939; 
“Lucky it’s fine,” eoo : 
Say two of our touring party together 
And smile foolishly at the spoken coincidence : 
Our guide, a contented Belgian with commercial eye, 
Gossips cheerfully: ‘‘In the trip this afternoon 
We pass 190 British cemeteries— Yes ? 
On the left you see the black crosses, 
They are German ones.’’. 
Behind me a continuous murmur runs: 
“They're beautifully kept, them graves.” 


E 
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I ceme to the Flanders plain 
Bringing with me my twenty years of uneasy growth, 
Twenty years during which, the stricken world has tried 
To rebuild, to re-adjust; byt mortally prevented, 
wg rotten, are the same 
e 











B dae encilled straightness, 

a to an angle by the prevalent wind, 

A Ta the lady fm Leeds bumps on the bus cushions 
WE says she’s quite comfortable, thank you ! 

Aat a nice Windmill over there! The old Front Line? 
fhat’s where the Tommies laid a mine,” 
ide, adding softly: ‘Poor old Huns.” 

a continuous murmur runs: 
eautifully kept, them graves.” 


Shore? the Flanders plain 
bing my academic knowledge and its abortive gain, 

duct of Versailles ard the wilderness of lost Locarnoes. 

Mt-seeing in the battlefields is grand, 

th lunch at Ypres and home by easy stages, 

ut oh | the ache of desperate understanding 

Waen golden sunlight slants with evening 

Or meadows stretching far to a green gentleness— 

OF I bland bundles of lethargy beside me here, unused, unsexed, 

Wao sentimentalise that tombstone text: 

“Their name liveth for evermore,” 

What is your sacrifice to achieve a peace? 

A few coppers for the sick in Spain ? 

Tle spare bedroom, possibly, for a respectable refugee ? 

Listen, oh listen! For at last l 

We have found our tongue, the words gush forth, 

Aad singing truths assail the too comfortable soul. 

Yeu too must suffer, must endure 

Lixe the dead victims of the lacerated trench ; 

But not, like them, for partial causes : 

Yours is to see beyond, in integrated wholeness, 

Aad so to love, that men may learn your way. 

To your knees, my friends, and pray.— 

Behind me a continuous murmur runs: 

“They're beautifully kept, them graves.” © 
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JACK HILTON 


BRISTOL AND THE ST ANDARD 
OF LIVING 


HE Report of the Standard of Living in Bristol, by Herbert 
Tout, M.A. (Arrowsmith, 1s.) is responsible for this 
Adelphi contribution. 

Being more of a romantic than an economist, I was more 
interested in the historic past of Bristol when I last visited it. 
I wanted something bracing, something that would make thé 
pale-faced, neurasthenic, rationalised robot feel the spray of 
the salt on his lips. Poverty! Good God! I knew it without 
needing the dimensional curves of economists to prove its 10 
per cent. actuality in a prosperous burgh. I looked for the lads 
with mutton-chop whiskers who had sailed the seven seas: 
the sons of those Bristol men who had traded African black 
ivory for Jamaica rum, ginger and tobacco. I wanted those who 
had sailed deep water with hulls down for 41 a month and a Ib. 
of salt-junk and a pint of fresh water each day: those that had 
answered ‘‘Aye, aye, Sir,” and had been known as the Bristol 
Men, the best sailors England had ever known. They used to 
sail in clipper-bowed, tall-masted ships—those that were known 
as lime-juicers, those that could blow along fully rigged in the 
good trade winds, and toss and go down but always come up in 
the monsoon storms. The ships were the glory of this world 
as they rode through the night, a glittering white under the 
light of Paddy’s lantern. They brought wheat and wool, and 
by the beginning of this century the pay of the Bristol Men had 
risen to 43 per month and “‘food that was enough and to spare 
without waste.” “Aye, aye, sir. All’s well,’ the men cried, 
doing the hornpipe. But it wasn’t always so well when the Old 
Man called: “All hands on deck! Up aloft! Lower t’gallant 
sails! Haul down the mainsail ! Get to it, ye lubbers l” And the 
ship would be all lurching and the old barnacle all cursing as 
he yelled against the howl of the wind from the slippery deck: 
Up would go the lads with the slops of their bell-bottoms rolled 
up to their buttocks; and ugh! it would be cold up aloft; but 
they would have to haul away and hold on as well as they could 
whilst they were both frozen and tossed about. l 

They were the last of the singers of sea-shanties. Another 
tribe of men, sophisticated louts from the slums of the towns, 
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weze conquering the winds, storms, and seas in ships of steel, 
steam and fire. It’s true that they were not sailors—merely thin- 
shenked land-lubbers who went to work on ships—merely 
crooners. 


I4y search for the real thing took me up and down the whole 
geegraphical area of the City of the Seven Hills, took me even 
to Avonmouth. There wasn’t a four-master anywhere. Avon- 
mouth had gone all modern. The City of .Bristol Corporation 
had invested £9,000,000 of the ratepayers’ money. I saw what 
they were getting for it—capital equipment plant that allowed 
the business economy of the docks to be maximumly efficient. 
Electricity had ousted muscle. Mind and money had reduced 
the labour units employed to the minimum. Ships that rode 
the seas with nominal crews came in, filled to the plimsoll line 
of safety with every kind of merchandise. Grain! Thousands 
of tons were sucked by pipes from the ships into huge silo 
grenaries. These granaries must have cost 41,000,000 each. 
They were fitted with the latest mechanical plant. The grain 
went in at the top, and as it passed down it was machined, and 
ultimately arrived at the bottom where the rail-trucks were ready 
to carry the best White-Queen flour away. The capitalist 
Spillers were milling the maximum with the least number of 
men, and with the most electrical, pneumatic equipment. The 
C.W.S. was beating them at their own game. Oil! Thousands 
of vallons of petroleum came stored in each tanker that moored. 
A man unscrewed a cap, screwed on a pipe line, and someone 
set a pump working and the petrol went from the tanker-vessel 
to the tank of the millionaire oil corporation. The physical strain 
involved would not have weighed as much as the straw on the 
camel’s back. Australian ore concentrates, the accumulated 
weight of which would have worn out a hundred shovels in a 
hundred days, was transported by aerial conveyors from the 
ships to the big Iron Works, a good half-mile from the docks, 
in under a hundred minutes. Bananas! Gee, it’s good to see 
12,000 stalks unloaded by 250 men in sixteen hours. The ship 
‘comes alongside, a conveyor that is like a broad webbing, roll- 
inz round drums, is set in motion. The dockers form two 
squads. One squad puts the bananas òn the moving webbing, 
the other squad takes them off and.deposits them into’ railway 
trucks. Think of it! Seven hundred rail trucks filled with 
benanas are off to the neighbouring towns by the time the 
decker are drawing their shillings! And with all this exhibi- 
tion of haw, easy it is to do things—of how nature gushes with 
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oil, makes the good earth a waving ocean of grain, and of how 
cows are now milked electrically and the milk eventually 
becomes cheese by the press of a button—there comes this 
question—Poverty. 

As I wrote at the beginning, Poverty—sure it exists. And 
after the University of Bristol has got in the money to make 
their Survey and present their Preliminary Report, I beg to say 
that they’ve underestimated the degree of poverty existing in 
Bristol. But then economists are not given to romanticism. 
When they say Poverty they mean poverty. When they fix a 
minimum standard for satisfying bare needs it is indeed a mini- 
mum standard. And what have I to do with this Bristol Survey ? 
Give it a hand-clasp and say ‘‘Attaboy, swell P’ Or give it the 
woiks? It deserves them both. First for proving the known, 
second for being so lousy as to fix minimum needs below the 
minimum requirements for human decency. I would like Mr. 
H. Tout and his colleagues, who no doubt think they have 
done a good spot of work, to ask themselves this question : 
“Could I as an intelligent man, sound in mind and body, 
trained from youth, experienced by maturity, face life on the 
standard of the minimum needs I have agreed to be necessary ?”’ 
I think their answer would be “No sir.’ My point of criticism 
is that their “‘minimum needs” are below the actual minimum 
needs compatible with human decency. Therefore the whole 
Survey is a ghastly pedantic insult. Its moral decency is com- 
parable to that of the Means Test mathematicians. 

Those responsible for the Survey say the dietry of the B.M.A. 
meets with minimum food requirements. I feel like laughing 
or swearing. 7s. 4d. will keep a. working man, 6s. 3d. will keep 
a working woman, a docker or other in heavy work is allowed 
od. extra, equalling 14 lbs. of food. Be off with you! You’re 
as bad as the P.A.C. Take the case of the docker unloading 
bananas. What do you think he would say if his wife put him 
down 1 Ib. of beef at 6d., 4 lb. of minced meat at 3d., 4 1b. of 
liver at 2d., and 4 lb. of corned beef at 4d? (The total comes to 
24 lbs. of the cheapest meat procurable.) He would eat the lot 
at one meal and leave home. The B.M.A. and the Bristol 
Minimum Standard say it will be sufficient for the week. One 
egg, presumably to be cut in seven slices or kept for Sunday 
morning, is sufficient for the week. What working man’s wife 
dare give her toiling master } lb. of fish? This is sufficient for 
the week. Even if the women of Bristol took any notice of such 
rational proportions they would be clouted and thrown through 
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the windows. I live at peace with my wife and she has just been 
reckoning up the cost in terms of food and finds it comes to 
just 150 per cent. more than the amount we should minimumly | 
neec as per Bristol standards. It’s the price of peace for her. — 

Coming to the minimum standard allowed for clothing, I 
find 70s. per year to be the figure. The details lead me to believe 
that the compiler has little knowledge of what the poorest kind 
of worker considers essential requirements. One shilling is to 
be spent on handkerchiefs. Rather bourgeois, what, what? I 
had some handkerchiefs given to me, many moons ago, for a 
wedding present. They are only used at weddings and funerals. 
Though the handkerchief is provided, the old school collar 
and tie are not allowed for. For shame! Minimum standard of 
neecs? A 36s. suit is claimed to wear for four years. I suppose 
this is possible if it lies in the pawnshop for three years. No, 
Mr. Tout and Co., the more I examine your efforts the more I 
see -heir academic unreality. However, I do hope all readers 
of The Adelphi will buy your Preliminary Report, and the final 
one when it comes out, if only for the following minimum 
truth : 

“It is estimated that there are perhaps 12,000 families in 
the Survey Area which are very comfortable by the prevail- 
ing standards in the classes covered. These standards, how- 
ever, are not high ones. At the other end of the scale there 
are estimated to be 11,000 families in poverty. Between 
these two extremes come two other groups. There are 56,000 
families whose standard of living 1s so commonplace as to 
provoke no special remark. They are the typical Bristolians 
and some have a small margin for saving or for pleasure 
if they are frugal. Beneath them come 21,000 families who, 
whilst not in poverty, have a hard struggle, and whose lot 
is far from comfortable. There are perhaps 40,000 in the 
Area living in actual poverty. And among them a dispro- 
portionate number of children, so that one out of five 
working-class children comes from a home that is unable 
to give it a fair start in life. This is true of Bristol in 


prosperity.” 


DAWSON JACKSON 


REVOLUTION 


T is difficult to know what to do for the best. Whether giving 

money for charity, backing this government or that, pro- 
ducing some kind of goods, and so on, will really do any good 
or not. It is all rather far off. One does various things, and 
hopes that good will come of it. 

But at the same time one has been brought up in a certain 
frame, and goes on acting in it; whatever one does is in terms 
of it. And this frame one can judge of; one can know what is 
good or bad about it, and one can change it as far as oneself is 
concerned. This may not change the whole world, but it will 
change most intimately each part of the world that you come 
in contact with; and that is all of the world that you can know, 
or affect. | l 

And yet it is precisely this frame that is usually very little 
examined. It is taken for granted, and one tries to act well 
within it, on the things that are close to one, and through it 
on the things that are further away. Because other people seem 
to be in the frame too, or in some other that joins it, one thinks 
that nothing can be done about it, except through the Govern- 
ment or some large-scale action in which many people are 
involved; if one is conscious of it at all. $ , 

If you are rich, for instance, you may give away much of 
your income and spend your life in disinterested work; which 
is all to the good. But the odds are that, unless you lose your 
wealth by misfortune, you will remain rich. This, whatever 
your goodness of heart, will make it impossible for you to know 
.what it is like to be in the circumstances of everyone poorer 
than you, and so impossible for you to know them. However 
much you mlay live for the sake of these people, if you remain 
rich you caninot know what the people really are whom you are 
serving. And thus you cannot know if you are really benefiting 
them or not. 

To level the incomes of the country is not directly in your 
power. But tło level your income with, the average of the other 
people's in the country, is. One can get an idea of that average 
from the fack that just under three-quarters of the families in 
this country have under £200 a year. To cut yourself down like 
.this has infinite difficulties. All your ways of life are formed 
-by your old} standard of living; a change may cause pain to 
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your friends and family. But if the object is to make a true basis 
for our life and a full approach to humanity, this sacrifice is 
mor2 than worth it; and after the initial cut more satisfactory 
ways of life, and a better relation with your friends and family 
develop from it. If it is likely that they would not, the reason 
is ycur own weakness. But there are few people who remain rich 
from. a full realisation that they must do so only because of their 
own weakness; though some think that they realise it. 

Tae fact is that to do something direct that has value is an 
act of inspiration. There are so many reasons why one should 
not do it. Brought up in one particular way one thinks that 
everything that is valuable in the world depends on it; because 
one nas approached everything through it. One cannot tell how 
muc of the essence of these, things will abide after the change, 
till cne has made it. And it can be made only from a conviction 
that this change in itself is vital, Of such an order of vitality 
that all other vital things will accord with and blossom from it. 

O- take commerce, for another example. One is taught that 
society is held together by commerce, and one observes society 
being held together at the same time as there is commerce. But 
com nerce is founded on exploiting other people’s need for one’s. 
own imagined betterment. One cannot hope to lead a decent 
life -f this is one of one’s accepted conventions. How can one 
live in the world at all without accepting this which all appear 
to accept? All I can say is that you cannot tell how much every- 
one really accepts it until you adopt a sounder basis yourself, 
and that if there is anything to be done in this world you, 
whoever you are, are the person to make the first move 
towerds it. 

Tie New Testament has plenty to say about this. But Jesus 
is boxed up in the Churches and nailed on a cross, in case he 
should get loose. 

Riches and commerce have been two exampjles. But the 
frame extends into every part of our life. Into gur dress, for 
example; the kind of house which, even if poor, we need to 
live in; into the sinister side of marriage laws andj conventions. 
In fact, looked at from one side, our whole life. ig nothing but 
a sclid cake of things that we accept. without efxamining, or 
submit to though we know them evil. 

This floor must be ploughed up. A revolutionfis necessary. 
But you must do it yourself, not put it off on to thle Communist 
Par-y. Stand where you are, and there is every |argument to 
persuade you to stay there. But there is one argujment to per- 
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suade you to move, and that is that the whole thing is wrong, 
To see this, and to effect the change, or any part of it, needs a 
miracle. But this miracle is what is most natural to man, and 
of it existence is made. 

The devil’s most cunning idea is to persuade us of our own 
weakness; that he is so powerful that we can do nothing about 
it. Then he puts an extra bit in about “‘is it not presumption to 
try to be different from your fellow men?’’ And so we become 
caught in a most sacrilegious humility. However fashionable 
and conventional, an evil action is an evil action. We are only 
able to extenuate it because we have become used to many other 
kinds of evil actions and now do not notice them, and these 
cloud our sight. We extenuate by them the actions that we can 
see are evil. 

Then, as I have said before, what are your fellow men like? 
It is up to you and them to find their true nature. It is not 
humility to pander to other people’s weaknesses, but to admit 
your own. This persuasion of weakness is not knowledge of our 
weakness. That comes with the same movement as knowledge 
of our strength. Only our strength can make us true, so that 
we can see our limitations. The world is not a mixture of good 
and bad; it is complete good and complete bad, and the two do 
not really mix. 

What I am speaking about is not unpractical. ‘‘Practical’’ is 
a word given to things that can be done without serious move- 
ment of the spirit. The rest are miracles. It is thought that if 
the spirit moves there can be no place for it on this wicked 
earth, or not until many other things have changed. But the 
world is of the same stuff as you, and if you have any intuition 
of the truth, it may be realised; as you come up against the real 
stuff in the earth the form in which you visualise the truth will 
change; this is part of the process of realising it. But this will 
be an intensification of your truth through the truth in the 
world, not a modification of it by the evil in it. 

We grow up among ideas and habits of action; these are to 
be accepted until we have intuition of something’ truer; and 
they are to be respected in other people until we have power in 
us to communicate with them through proper channels, more 
than we cut them off by repudiating the false ones. These 
intuitions come to every man; they come to him by himself, 
not through the forms of the world or other people’s instruc- 
tion. Then he must hold on to that knowledge; say “I am full 
of faults that I know, and more that I still don’t know; but this 
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idea of mine is right, and however right other people may be, 
this comes ‘first; I shall he as polite as I can, what I feel is 
hothing one. can ‘be pedantic about, butt! shall not allow myself 
to ke persuaded out of it one inch, for that will only be the 
faulis in other people getting at my own.” An accumulation of 
such . intuitions, . developing together and not allowed to- be 
whi-tled away; transfigures the nature of a man. And by him 
thus. acting on the things that touch him nearest, the whole of 
humanity becomes transfigured. The philosophy that has taught 
that truth is too’ good for this world, has led us into the prison 
we are in. That it could believe this means that it always works 
for -his. It did not just let Jesus die; it killed him. 
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THEY, left Wia then, the t two of them. Tone hisha and 
wife they left him alone in the cabin doorway and went 
down the path to the dirt road, going arm in arm, the husband 
carrying a small flashlight, their backs looming shadowy to 
him standing quiet in the doorway, and the glow of light ahead 
of them on the: ‘path and the branches and leaves above them. 

So he was alone to remember the ‘snake they had seen 
climbing up the screening on the front of the cabin. He was 
very alone, for much had gone out of him into. the young pair 
and he was himself scarcely older in years. ‘Now that they were 
gone there would be the long age in moments of fighting 
needed to recover himself, for. he had to: be sure in himself. or 
Stare at the walls'ina meless ache of loneliness. 

Nearly a year ago he had.come to the lakeshore woods, giving 
up his work as a librarian in the distant city, hoping that in the 
woods he could arrive at an integral identity beneath the aggre- 
gate of surface selves suggested by constant contact with others. 
The woods strip one clean, he had found, and while he had 
learned to do without the superficies of. civilisation, he had 
become the more poignantly conscious of his essential needs, 
of woman, friend, direction in living. 

‘Sitting with his friends in the lamplight,- the yellow soft 
lampglow, he had let himself go- into them, into: their life- 
warmth, basking in their completeness, the male -and female 
richly together, new to each other and yet already full of each 
other. Everything they talked about leaped to life because of 
the pride the young pair had in each other and the enjoyment 
he could not conceal that he took’in their pride. 

He could laugh with them, with their quick, full. satisfied 
laughter, and it did not matter to him what they discussed. 
Seeing the smooth swelling thighs of the girl beneath the print 
gingham of her dress, the roundness of her bare -arms soft in 
the lamplight, seeing the long, straight legs of his friend, as he 
stretched them out before him sitting in a chair beside his wife, 
he knew that what they talked about was not. the important 
thing. Nothing they said could be very wrong or insignificant, 
when such life flowed from aa nepeg to flow by nis admira+ 
tion of them. `` 
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They had come as children, he knew, to be admired, to show 

themselves for approval, and even now that they were gone 
these was still the glow of them in the room, still their warmth 
as in a room sunlight has just gone from. 
, „Ee could hear them laughing as they found the road toward 
thei cottage and he turned back in to the cabin, leaving the 
door open, the summer night air was so warm, and he felt him- 
self tightening inside as he looked round the room, at the chairs 
the* had left vacant, at a small hooked-rug her feet had scuffed 
ove- in front of her chair. They were not gone yet, there was the 
afterglow of their presence, and it made swifter the upwelling in 
him of the shadow of his aloneness, made him know how care- 
fully he must struggle now to regain the clean sense of self, how 
he nust alively retain the memory of them without letting the 
emotion of their love break him down. 

' Ke glanced toward the screen across the front of the cabin, 
the four casement windows open, not even wanting to look 
toward where they had seen the snake but having to look if 
only to make sure it was not there. The moths fluttered soft, 
returning again and again, breaking their wings, and the may- 
bugs struck with sudden whirr, shaking the climbing-woodbine 
leaves that shone a damp shining green in the lamplight. 

He ‘stood for a moment remembering, frowning toward the 
screen. Thev had been talking about folk dances, ritual dances, 
anc the-young wife, newly secure in her conviction of marriage, 
hac just said she believed all dance had its origin in man’s wish 
somehow to express and symbolise sex-urge, or if not only | 
this, certainly the most fundamental and allied quests, search 
for food, for shelter, and he had agreed easily with her, delight- 
ing in her warm seriousness, the slight assured tilt of her head, 

-her glancing toward her husband, who was always ready for 
her glancé, always half-smiling at her. 

But then suddenly they had become aware of a slight, strange 
raming on the screen and had turned to see the snake, its under- 
sid2 pearlish wet-white in the lamplight, slithering from the 
outer edge of the windowsill in a slant upward on the screen, 

its body rippling slowly over a dark tendril of woodbine. It 
was a water snake, at least two feet long, harmless to them, but 
at once they stiffened, amazed, and fearful of it, seeing its 
underside. so clearly against the wire netting, shocked as they 
would not have been if they had séen it crawling on the ground 
iti the daytime. 

“Tes after the birds,’ the young husband said. 
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“But how could it know?” she asked, turning to her hus- 
band’s friend. 

“I don’t know really,” he said, “but it’s certainly making 
for the phoebe’s nest.” 

They were talking almost in whispers, looking seriously at 
each other, and feeling closely allied beneath the threat of the 
snake. 

‘‘Where are the adult birds, then?’’ she asked. “I thought 
‘they would always be ready to protect the young ones.” 

The husband shrugged. 

“Perhaps not. Not at night, anyway. You'd better do some- 
thing, though,’’ he said, looking from the screen toward his 
friend. 

The snake was moving slowly at an angle upwards all this 
time, the body rasping slightly on the screen, its head always 
casting from side to side a little, working its length toward the 
underside of the eave just above the top of the screen-frame. 

Up there was a nest, several young’ phoebes recently hatched 
in it. He had heard them every day since their hatching, peep- 
ing for food, the parent birds not alarmed by his presence in 
the cabin; and he had watched them from the other side of the 
screen, seen them catch moths and insects and bring them in 
swooping, suddenly broken and upfluttering flight as they 
darted in under the roof to the nest. 

He got up from his chair and went to the window, the snake 
now half-way up, nearly on a level with his own head, and he 
flipped the back of his hand against the screen, striking near 
the centre of the snake, its tongue flicking rapidly. The snake’s 
body looped away a few inches and then flattened back against 
the screen to move forward more quickly, going straight now 
across the screen, and he struck the screen hard then, beating 
against it near the head of the snake, until the body started to 
swing away, weaving in the air. Then he struck sharply against 
the screen by the tail, the snake flung outward through the 
woodbine leaves and they heard the plopping rustle as it hit 
the ground. He returned to his chair, breathing a little rapidly, 
and as he rubbed his fingers against his trousers, he said to 
the young husband: 

‘You don’t suppose it will come back, do you?” 

The wife turned from him to her husband, her eyes troubled. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” said the young husband, feeling 
a little thrill of authority. “I doubt if you have scared it away 
for long.” 
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Then they had talked about snakes and their habits, now and 
agai glancing toward the screen, until it was nearly midnight, 
and the wife seemed suddenly to recollect that they had planned 
to rise early in the morning. They were vacationing in a cottage 
nearly, only recently married, and spent each day in taking 
long walks or rowing on the lake. So they had left him, and 
now he pushed back their two chairs as if some physical act 
were necessary on his part to strengthen his conviction that he 
coulc be done with them, could set about reclaiming himself. 
Still he did not return to his own chair, could not quite bear to 
resume the same position he had taken when they were present. 


‘He found himself smiling, still thinking about them, their 
eage-ness for each other, their further lowering together in his 
obvious approval of them; and then he rubbed his hands across 
his face, pressing his fingers against the sides of his face, feel- 
ing the cheekbones. Next he yawned, but not from weariness, 
and ‘hen he rubbed his hands briskly together, though he was 
warm rather than cold. It was only his wanting to feel himself 
whok that prompted these simple movements, his unconscious ' 
dependence on them, on their very simplicity and homeliness, 
to distract him from the sense of being left weakened by their 
visit, from his feeling he had let himself go too far, so that now 
there was a void in him, and an aching desire he could not let 
himself wholly admit. 


He turned away from the lamp and windows and went to the 
oppcsite side of the room where there was a narrow cot against 
the wall. He lay down on the cot, lying absolutely still. 


It was no good to think, that he knew, it was better simply 
to lie quiet, waiting for himself to flow back in his body as the 
darkness flowed in to him when he shut his eyes. Not con- 
sciously thinking, just breathing evenly, smelling the leaf- 
mou.d, hearing the slight wind stirring in the upper branches 
of tke trees, seeming finally to know through his own pulse- 
rhytim the earth surging through space, carrying all with it, 
and the swing of the countless stars, the endless swing’ of time 
and space. 


For a moment he was at peace, calm and quiet, though not 
yet entire in himself, and then there was suddenly for him the ` 
two Df them in the room again, their laughter, their quick voices, 
the warmth of their bodies, even the scent of them, and he 
sat 1p, laughing a little at himself, bending forward to look 
out of the door into the night beyond. He rubbed his forehead, 
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swung his legs to the floor, knowing before he actually told it 
to himself that he was going to leave the cabin. 


He stood ‘up, crossed swiftly to the table and turned the oil 
lamp low, then he took up his flashlight and started for the 
door. He was outside before he remembered the snake again 
and he decided before going on to make sure it was not on the 
ground in front of the cabin. i 


` He was careful to walk quietly so as not to disturb the birds, 
searching among the woodbine shoots and satisfied finally there 
was no snake near the wall of the cabin. But as he straightened 
up he heard a smothered alarmed cheeping and the beam of light, 
swung abruptly. toward the nest, revealed the snake draped 
partly in it, its tail extended along the upper edge of the screen- 
frame, one of the birds in its wide open mouth. He was able to 
see only the belly of the bird, the thin, purplish and trans- 
parent-seeming skin showing through the grey pinfeathers, 
and another bird half-way out of the nest, clinging by one claw, 
the leg looking thread-thin and the claws incongruously long. 


In the first instant of still horror he saw this, having to beat 
away the swarm of moths and insects attracted around his head 
by the light, swinging the light away from him, shaking his 
head to escape the swarm; and then, knowing he could not 
reach or climb up to the nest, he‘ran round to the rear of the 
cabin for what was left of a slender dead sapling he had been 
breaking into kindling. 

With the length of sapling he was able to reach the snake, 
trying to hold the light steady and to ignore the moths beating 
against him, believing that when he touched the snake it would 
retreat from the nest. But at the prod of the pole it coiled, the 
tail whipping the bird still farther over the edge of the nest, 
hanging all misshapen, like a poorly made sack that must 
burst, its mouth working in the beam of light, the terribly thin 
cheeping constant, and he thrust at the snake cruelly, now 
almost in a frenzy himself, and the snake coiled sluggish in the 
nest, the bird still stuck in its mouth. 


He worked the end of the stick under the snake’s body and 
managed to lift it away from the nest, the snake catching in the 
woodbine, and then he struck at it as it hung looped, driving’ it 
down through the vine to the earth, his eyes hot and staring 
with his panic over the snake, and when he could see it on the 
ground he struck at the head with the awkwardly long stick, 
eee and then striking again and again, until the head was 
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bea.en into the dirt along with the dead fledgling, dirt, 
feathers and bone and the mess of it. 

Ee was breathless and almost sick with his hate-panic, and 
when he swung the light up to see if the other bird was still 
safe, he saw it slip from the nest, actually catch and hang by 
one claw half-way down the screen, but before he could get to 
it the bird fell to the ground. The flashlight was burning dim 
and his eyes were clouded with the intensity of his staring. He 
was afraid he would step on the fledgling before he found it 
and he moved forward only by inches, searching just ahead 
of Tis feet carefully. Then he saw it lying on its side, trying to -- 
lift its head, crying faintly. 

Ee examined it carefully, it did not seem to be injured, and 
them carrying it, feeling it pulpy soft in his palm, he had to go 
to tne cabin for a chair and a box so that he could reach to the 
nes.. It was difficult to arrange the box on the chair, holding 
the bird, but finally he was able to get up and then he saw 
tha- there was another fledgling in the nest. He tipped his hand 
so that the one he held would go into the nest but it clung to 
his fingers, the wiry claws closing tight. He had to spread his 
fingers, breaking the hold of the bird. slowly to make it drop 
intc the nest, both birds cheeping wildly all the time and the 
insects beating about under the eave. 

Fe clambered down from the box and carried it and the chair 
bacx into the cabin, scarcely aware of what he was doing’, over- 
whelmed not only by what he had witnessed but by his part in 
it—the complete domination of him by the surge to kill, to 
bater to pieces, a surge that had left him trembling and feeling 
nov a near nausea as an aftermath of that convulsive excite- 
ment. 

He wandered aimlessly down the path to the road and toward 
the lake shore, trying to get it all clearly, wondering where 
right ended and wrong began, remembering his admiration of 
the swift swooping phcoebes but not yet able to reconcile himself 
to the grub-white underside of the snake, the feathers and skin 
of the bird showing in its mouth, and even more, not able to 
feel sane in his killing, his senseless battering, knowing it had 
ceased to be just a snake he was striking but a loathing, an 
idea, a hate of evil; but just at what point did it come in, just 
where did it enter life, that was the thing he could not see. 

He stood for a moment on the lake shore, distraught and 
wordering, the water quiet and dark, only the slightest lapping 
at Fis feet, and the stars bright, with no moon, and then he went 


8 
ae tow 
ye W 
on a few paces to where he kept a boat beneath a large 


boat. He 
tree, brushing apart the iow mgr © pe one foot, 
thrust the boat out in to the lake: 7 atil he was seated and able 


steadying the boat with his han e the residue of excitement 
to row. He felt he had to work loos wed strongly, not caring 
that seemed clotted in him and he re steady himself. 

which way he went but only wanting the oars, bending 

He rowed with a long pulling swegp oO again to set the 
his head back to see the stars, bending ;forwarWjye water beside 
oars, seeing the stars spinning in the dark rushing). the boat 
the boat, seeing them caught and swirled by the oat 
seeming to move with incalculable spead, and he began to fee 
a sense of exultant power as he kept itymoving in the rhythm 
of his fast bending backward and forward, faster and faster, 
stars above and below whirling, the waten gurgling beneath the 
prow, flowing in long smooth-rippled sheet from behind the 
boat. X 

Then exhausted he took his hands from the oars, letting the 
oars swing against the boat, and leaned baćk, the boat moving 
smoothly forward for a while, the wake rippling less and less 
behind, the stars becoming quiet and serene, _ 

He was breathing cleanly again, but looking up at one of 
the stars directly above him, striving to g®t himself in pure 
line with the star, wanting at least a simp}© physical sense of 
entirety of line and direction, of continuity in time, he still 
could rot decide about the evil, his mind made circles of what- 
ever thought-path he started. He sat quiet for several moments, 
listening, just listening to the night that seemed! to him neither 
to want nor need an answer to the question trouwPNing bim, and 
then he began to row back. 

Rowing steadily, the best he was able to do was %_ decide 
that it was no evil in a moral sense until the mind set it u 
wrong to make a fetish of it. Naturally it was no évil, it was 
force, essential and inviolable, and mentally to corrupt this 
force into a sterile attitude was the wrong. Certainly the force 
was as operative in his enjoyment of the young married couple, 
especially of the girl, as in the snake’s search for food, in his 
killing of the snake. With the idea as such he could get no 
further to-night and he supposed he would go on in his particu- 
lar forever searching and trying to understand. Perhaps that 
was the answer; he didn’t know. 

He swung the boat in toward land, seeing again the swirl of 
water and stars as he pulled hard on the right oar, then looking 
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Over his sho 4 

finally able ei Ph th a Pee hijis against the sky, and 
and guiding the boat in b © shadCwed mass of the willow tree 
forward to let the boat 1; ae it. “He lifted both oars and leaned 
ing kad wear.ed him and fc pet on the gravelly shore. The row- 
sleer ahead, it would be „p°! this ke was rather glad, there was | 

It was probably p asier to return to the cabin. 
died yesterdzy, ne o'clock in the morning. The snake 
asleep, warm t young mar-ied couple were peaceably 
thinking of | While you can, he said to himself, 
in the em, and then he bent forward to rinse his hands 
mei, a kind of involuntary washing away of the snake 
incident and of a feeling of some culpability in his rather 
apparent visual regard/of the young wife. 

Tae water was warm, seeming at first touch even warmer 
thar the air, surface} water that had been swept over by the 
south-west wind befgre sundown, and as he scooped water from 
one hand to the other he heard fer down the lake, faintly, the 
high cry of a loon, because of the distance of water between 
ther, the faintest jit ne so cleen and yet so finely drawn he 














was left wondering/if he had realty heard it. 
And he listened,/his fingers feel ng absently among the stones 
benzath the water/ until he heard the cry again, and hearing it 
surely, made SO aWare of the bird resting on the same water in 
which his rans Yere submerged, he actually trembled with 
the thrill of it. He rose and waved his hands toward where the 
loon must be, feing there went from him a soundless cry but 
not unheard ov over the water, simply the full willingness 
toward life, willingness born of both pain and joy. 
o the cabin, not needing the light now along the 
Fees arching above hirr, and to his right the hillside, 
n low among the trees, the lake below him smooth 
y-da-k, and when he reached the cabin he turned the 
ashlight briefly toward the phcebe’s nest as he walked past. 
At once there was a faint cheeping, eager it seemed to him, but 
aparently there was not an adult bird in the nest yet. They 
wculd be back before morning, he was sure, and he went in 


the cabin to sleep. 









Trees ta May 


HE chestnuts towered white with blossom spires, 

And slept on through their great, still, peaceful dream, 
Waking a moment in the summer noon 
To shake a listless petal in the stream. 
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Beside the bridge there were the farmhouse eaves 
That gnarled plum and smooth cherry half concealed, | 
Then in a distant row the shining spires 

Of poplar far beyond the farthest field. 


I loved that country, loved it for its trees, 
Spinney or wood, where through high beech and fir 
The cuckoo could’sum ‘up in two bold words 
A. quiet he alone ‘knew how to stir. 
ROBERT FAULDS 


First Loss” 


HE arranged the daffodils in the stone jar, picked a few dead 

leaves from the neat square of grass and stood up ready to 
go. Some moist brown ‘earth clung to her hand, and as she 
wiped it gently off with-her handkerchief the words came into 
her mind, ““Holy ground, holy ground.” 

Yes, it was indeed holy ground, she thought, as she gazed 
around her. It was Whit Sunday and every grave was bright 
with flowers. In the May sunshine it looked as though someone 
had flung a shining cloth of gold over the common earth, trans- 
forming it into a thing of beauty. How peaceful it was! 'A bird 
chirped in a neighbouring tree. From a distant church came.a 
peal of bells. Nearer, the quiet was broken by the homely clink 
of tin vessels, the running of water and low voices of men and 
women chatting as they busied themselves over the graves. 

Marion’s eyes filled:with tears. It was all so beautiful. Why 
must people die before: one realised how beautiful life was? 
Looking out over the shimmering field of green and gold, she 
recalled with quiet and grateful heart the grief of a ass ago. 


Very vividly those first hours of bereavement came back to 
her now. The shock, the sense of awe, the deep sadness as she 
realised that her father would never speak again; the hurried 
duties, the sickly-sweet smell of narcissi and acacia, the kind- 
ness of. neighbours: and friends and—in the midst of it.all—the 
strange fierce ecstacy which had taken possession of Her, the 
sudden sense of safety, peace and well-being which had swept 
throug’ her heart: “O Death; where is thy sting.?’’ the minister 
had said, and she had thought of the beautiful scene in the 
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‘‘Blie Bird? where standing beside the empty grave Mytyl 
asks ‘‘Where are the dead?” and Tytyl replies simply, ‘“There 
are 10 dead.” 

With the loss of her mother a few months later, Marion’s 
spir.tual experience deepened. In the sad days which followed 
she became conscious of a new bond of sympathy with her 
felicw-creatures. The greeting of a neighbour, the smile of a 
friend, seemed something new and beautiful. The sight of little 
children playing in the street or an old man moving slowly in 
the morning sunshine moved her to tears, 

There were moods when she walked the streets wrapt in a 
secret life of her own. Men and women seemed remote like 
figures in a dream, yet each fraught with deep significance. 
Lovers walking arm in arm absorbed in sweet confidences; 
parents with their children; a shop-keeper putting up the 
shucters of his shop ready to leave for home: she saw them— 
tiny ineffectual creatures borne unresisting down the stream of 
life, and her heart was stirred with swift pity. They seemed so 
blird, so secure, so absorbed in the present moment. They could 
not see that time was passing, life was changing, soon they 
would be nq more. 

Eetween herself and other mourners was the bond of a deep 
human experience. They, as she, had loved and suffered and 
lost. They too had passed through the fire of bereavement, had 
kncwn.the bitter moment when human love and devotion could 
do no more—that moment of complete desolation when one 
ceased struggling and bowed one’s head before the inevitable. 
And they too had risen again, had been given the strength to 
go on. 


f.nd now, as she thought on these things, it suddenly seemed 
to Marion that she had stumbled upon the secret which the 
sages of centuries had tried to discover. She must hold it 
lightly or it would escape. To-morrow it might be gone, but for 
one precious instant she knew. The mystery of death was great 
but the miracle of life was greater. A power stronger than any 
personal life upheld her. If one did not fight or struggle— 
nothing could hurt. She had only to keep quiet and feel the 
strong life of the earth flowing through her veins, linking her 
wit? all other life in sympathy and understanding. There was 
no question of immortality. She was one with that larger life 
that knows neither ebb nor flow and her heart was at peace. 

| R. B. P. 


PROMPT CORNER 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
where necessary, or to contribute significant tdeas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 
an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that can 
be expressed in a few words.} 


War and the Biologist 


i | ‘HE CONCEPTION OF war as an instrument of natural selection is as 

old as Darwin, though in applying it some of Darwin’s followers 
have gone rather further than Darwin clearly intended. Sir Arthur 
Keith is one of these. Only the other day, replying to an American 
criticism of his views, he neatly turned the tables on his critic by 
pointing out that there would have been no America—and of course 
no criticism !—if some three centuries ago the white man had not 
prevailed over the red. Here is what Sir Arthur wrote: 

“ How, then, does war serve as an anthropological instrument—an instru- 
ment which shapes the destiny of nations and of races? I might illustrate my 
thesis by carrying readers to the battlefields of China or to the armed camps 
of Europe; but Í prefer to cull my illustrations from the history of Mr. 
Benjamin’s own country. The establishment of a white democracy in the 
United States of America is a great anthropological event—-perhaps the 
greatest the world has ever seen. It was established by a succession of petty 
wars in which the original inhabitants were almost exterminated. The 
‘‘ pruning hook ’’ of war was applied so severely that the native growth 
wilted and died under the process. Before we blame Mussolini overmuch 

. . in the twentieth century we should temper our severity by remembering 
what we ourselves did in America during the seventeenth century.” (Literary 


Guide and Rationalist Review, March, 1939.) 

But surely that is not the whole truth about America. For one 
thing, America was more or less an empty continent when the white 
man went there. The red man, fine as he was in some ways, had 
stopped growing. He fell, not before the other’s guns (as the manner 
of the founding of Pennsylvania by that great Quaker and pacifist, 
William Penn, proves) but before the superior dynamism, the expan- 
sive power, of his culture. The red man had come to a full stop. 
Such cul de sacs, Sir Arthur knows better than anyone, are common 
enough in the history of evolution, where a type or a species, having 
lost the power to develop further or adapt itself to new conditions, 
has either, like some crustacea, stayed put for millions of years or 
become extinct—like the dodo. In any case the colonising of America 
was more an incident in the movement of peoples than an example 
of struggle between peoples. 

More relevant to Sir Arthur Keith’s purpose would have been the 
case of the negro in America. As between races and groups of men 
there does arise from time to time a struggle for the possession of 
common feeding grounds, mates, and so on; or, in terms of to-day, 
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markets and mines. Seldom, however, has this struggle taken the 
form of extermination of one or the other group, which alone would 
justify Sir Arthur Keith’s point about the selective effect of war. 
Mo-e often the losers become the slaves, while'their women become 
the wives of the winners, and, as biological inheritance runs through 
bota parents, it can scarcely be said that one race has been sup- 
pressed or superseded by the other. To be sure there is a shift of 
political power—till the next war. Meanwhile what happens is a 
miring of the races. Even in America, where white and black are 
so carefully segregated, Lord Raglan declares that before many 
decades have passed there will not be a family which has not some 
negro blood. 

Mo doubt there are in nature predatory and parasitic types which 
live on others. Even here, what looks like parasitism sometimes 
turas out to be only—in the biologist’s language—‘‘symbiosis’’ or 
mucual service. This kind of mutual service is seen ‘in the inter; 
dependence of animal and vegetable—e.g., the flower feeds the bee ` 
anc the bee fertilises the flower. Kropotkin has shown the decisive 
rél= that mutual aid plays in nature’s economy; while another 
Wr. -ter, Reinheimer, has gone so far as to maintain that. predatory 
species are doomed to drop out in the course of evolution: in other 
words, that cannibalism doesn’t pay. There may ‘of course be an 
elenent of wishful thinking in this, though some quite good reasons 
are given by Reinheimer for his view. It is the scientific equivalent 
of Isaiah’s vision, and in point of probability: the peace Isaiah 
dreamed of is more likely to be brought about, as is contended here, 
by the disappearance of the tiger (because as a type he is wasteful 
and anti-social) than by his conversion to vegetarianism. When 
Blzke asked, of the Tiger, “Did He who made the lamb make 
thee?” he was posing an awkward:question. But as an evolutionist 
Sis Arthur Keith should be the last to deny the higher survival value 
of the more socialised types. 

Darwin does not. Again and again he stresses the importance of 
the social instincts, ‘‘the dependence of one being on another,” 
“‘tae web of life” and so forth. It is quite,true he also saw life as 
“tattle within battle.” But here he was unduly influenced by the 
idea, first suggested to him by Malthus, of the pressure of popula- 
ticn on food. To-day, on the contrary, the fear is of a falling birth- 
raze at the same time that food production, as a.result of capitalist 
ecenomics, is being artificially restricted—the miracle of the loaves 
ani fishes reversed! 

That men may go to war for-loot or in a fits of panic or pride, 
or more excusably, in defence of their liberties, one can understand. 
What is not so clear is how such a catastrophe can be regarded as 
a 3elective principle. It is no more, and no less, selective than an 
earthquake is selective. I do not wish to repeat the stock arguments 
against war, but when Sir Arthur refers to the ‘ ‘pruning-hook’’ of 
wer, one is bound to potnt out how recklessly, how haphazardly, 
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that pruning-hook works. Even if Mussolini is right and war keys 
up a people to its highest point of tension (as, for that matter, does 
any great social effort), that is of little use biologically as long as the 
bravest and best on both sides are the first to perish in the fight. 
“When we find the dogs of war always at man’s heels,” states Str 
Arthur, ‘‘we may well suspect that such dogs are there for some 
purpose”: the purpose, according to him, being “to produce bigger 
and better races.” Nothing succeeds like success. It is all too easy 
after the event to say the winning side was the side which deserved 
to win; but any soldier can tell you what a large part luck plays in 
victory or defeat. It is amusing to reflect that the Germans who, 
through their spokesman Bernhardi, appealed in 1914 to the ‘‘bio- 
logic verdict of war’’ are now crying just as loudly for its repeal. 
And can any biologist honestly say that if the war had gone other- 
wise, the human race as a whole would have been a penny the worse 
—or better? The truth is that man is a single species: for the pur- 
poses of the biologist the difference between race and race is too 
small to signify. Differences in the dynamic power of different cul- 
tures and ideologies are another matter. It does not follow, however, 
that the politically dominant group for the moment is necessarily 
possessed of the culture with the greatest staying power. 

Sir Arthur is on stronger ground when, in the course of the same 
article, he complains that ‘‘the civilised world responds” (f.e., to the 
challenge of war) “by accumulating and worshipping wealth,” 
whereas the anthropologist desires to ‘‘produce bigger and better 
races of mankind.’’ It is only too true that in a money-ridden society 
the whole stream of biological selection is deflected from its proper 
course. Capitalist civilisation, based on the competitive principle 
so dear to Sir Arthur, tends nevertheless to select the wrong’ types. 
There is little to choose between modern war and modern peace: 
by either method the worst survive. Whatever the ‘‘ordeal by battle” 
might have meant once, war to-day is a war not of men but of 
machines. And, apart from actual war,.the mere piling up of arma- 
ments by the nations might be compared to the shell of the tortoise 
which, designed for the creature’s protection, ends by hampering 
its freedom and even its growth. It is not the creator or producer 
but the acquisitive type which thrives best in such a society. Sexual 
selection follows the same unhealthy lines: the desirable mate falls 
not to the strong or clever young man but to the elderly and the 
rich. Children, the true wealth of a nation, are no better cared for. 

All this and more may be conceded to the biologist. But Sir Arthur 
spoils a good case when he assumes that his ‘‘bigger and better 
races?” will come through war. There is only one way. With the 
emergence of intellect evolution reached a stage where man can take 
a hand in the game. Two things set man apart from the animals. 
He is self-conscious and he inherits from his parents mental as well 
as bodily traits. (Not that animals do not possess a rudimentary 
form of mind.) The first enables him to apply the pruning-hook, 
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where necessary, to himself. Man is his own breeder. The second, 
however, makes breeding difficult in his case since, for example, 
great gifts of mind may go with poor physique. Our knowledge of 
heredity is as yet incomplete. Nevertheless, it is to deliberate selec- 
tion (whether by means of eugenics or social encouragement) of the 
best wherever we find it, that we have to look in the future. Except- 
ing a handful of primitive folk lingering on in out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth, all races are alike educable. Lord Hailey, author of - 
the classic African Survey, will not admit that the peoples of Africa 
are congenitally backward, seeing them rather as the victims of 
bad environment. 

Science has made it possible for man more and more to modify 
his environment and even—what is perhaps less desirable—to stan- 
dardise it. For the first time in its history mankind has become 
aware of a common life, if not yet of a common purpose. Nothing 
touches any part of it without the most profound influence on every - 
part of it. Slowly and painfully a-world-consciousness is being born. 
Commerce, communications, cinema and radio all work towards the 
one end. War ts suicide. The predatory instincts, if they are not 
mastered, will destrov us all together. This we cannot believe will 
happen unless we are prepared to banish all purpose from the 
un verse, and in that case Sir Arthur Keith’s “dogs of war,’’ which 
he assures us “‘are there for some purpose, ’’ would also have no 
pu-pose. Those who see only “Nature red in tooth and claw” forget 
thet the world of their imagining could not exist for a single day. 
The fact that it goes cn is self-evident proof of its balance, its equity, 
‘its ultimate rightness. With conscience, in man, comes the means 
of living conscientiously. In the evolutionary process, faculty and 
furction march together. The duck’ s webbed foot implies water 
somewhere. 

-n another part of the same kruele Sir Arthur Keith confesses to 
a duality of character in himself—one the ‘‘natural me,” a man of 
peace, the other ‘‘the anthropological me, alert lest my predilections 
should seduce my eyes from the truth,” i.e., the pruning-hook of 
war. Over one-sixth of the earth the exploitation of man by man, 
which is nothing but economic cannibalism (Sir Arthur’s prototype, 
the Ju-Ju man in some remote African jungle, can no doubt supply 
his tribe with equally valid reasons for their practice of cannibalism) 
has been abolished, and, with exploitation, a principal cause of war. 

A. D. COHEN 


The Restless Twenties 


gee APPARENT FAILURE Of the pacifist movement to make progress 
amongst the younger generation is an especially disturbing fea- 
ture of its present sluggishness. In the universities there is a solid 
coe of pacifist opinion which probably compares favourably in 
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quality with the superficially widespread movement of the days of 
the “king and country” resolution (which was, incidentally, pacifist 
only in appearance). It is, however, doubtful whether this body 1s 
expanding. At Oxford, for example, the Pacifist Association regis- 
tered 200 members for the first time in the Hilary Term 1938, but 
has failed to register any increase during the subsequent twelve 
months. Outside the universities and schools the impression made 
by pacifism on the generation aged roughly 18 to 25 is seemingly 
almost nil. Yet these are precisely the people to whom pacifism 
might be expected to appeal, not only because they have as much 
to lose as any by war, but because they are free from so many of 
the shibboleths which bind the ‘yes-buts’ amongst their elders. 
Moreover—as Sir Stafford Cripps and Professor Joad have both 
pointed out recently—the widespread disillusionment amongst young 
people, the failure of present progressive movements to attract them, 

- and their desire for a creed to sustain them in an impossible world, 
are creating the ideal breeding ground for Fascist ideas. We must 
then bestir ourselves at once to find out why pacifism 1s making no 
headway in this important sphere, and to take whatever steps seem 
necessary to remedy the matter. 

Andrew Stewart stated recently that ‘‘The P.P.U., so long as its 
basis was the simple Peace Pledge, could not be other than a loose 
organization of individuals who had conscientiously renounced war,” 
This is, in my view, an inadequate conception to put before young 
people, for—as Professor Joad has said in this connection—‘Youth 
may be seduced by a negation, but it cannot live on it.” A purely 
negative emphasis on the individual repudiation of war.plays into 

' the hands of those who accuse us of being hand in glove with 
Fascism and of having nothing better to offer than has Chamberlain. 
_..We would do well to heed the criticisms of Humphry Beevor, who 
finds the P.P.U. unsatisfying because of its lack of a dogmatic basis 
and because of ‘‘an absence of any immediate practical objective 
which pacifists can work for at:the present time.” 

From this it would seem that a pacifist movement which is to win 
the young must be a society (and not ‘‘a loose organization’’) based 
on a belief in the brotherhood of man and the value of the individual, 
which finds one expression in the repudiation of war. In formulating 
our “‘immediate practical objectives’’—if we are to have them—we 
must remember that they have got to be as well thought out as those 
of any other movement, and constantly re-examined and modified 
where necessary in the light of a changing situation. Indeed, if 
pacifism is to win the younger generation, it is essential that its 
arguments at least equal those of the Communist Party and the Left 
Book Club. At present they do not always do so. Of course, pacifism 
has apologists of the calibre of Aldous Huxley, Gerald Heard, 
Middleton Murry, and Canon Raven, to name only a few, who stand 

` comparison with those of any other movement; but it is also, as 
much as any other, the victim of slipshod thinking by its adherents. 
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In omr advocacy we must carefully examine our every argument in 
the ight of our opponents’ criticisms and try to meet fairly the ques- 
tions which are put to us. Many young people have been moved, 
for example, by the wars in Spain and China, and when they ask 
what we are going to do about it they will not be put off by vague 
manestoes and pacifist platitudes. Nor is it any use thinking that 
it is enough to chant ‘‘we want a World Conference’ or ‘‘give us 
the Van Zeeland report’’ (admirable as these may be) and imagine 
that we shall thus exorcise all the evil in the world or satisfy 
douktful inquirers. 

Again, if the pacifist movement is to appeal to young people, it 
mus’ be active with regard to the things that concern them imme- 
diately. For this reason I welcome the increasing interest shown by 
paciists in the problem of unemployment, and consider that the 
paciaist movement should associate itself with such activities as the 
You-h Charter. For conditions of work, hours and wages, blind-alley 
jobs and the rest, are what mostly concern the youth of the working 
clas: who are at presert untouched by pacifist doctrine, and it ts by 
showing interest in their needs that we are most likely to arouse 
thei: sympathetic interest. 

F nally, the frustration of the contemporary world creates a 
craving for action which the pacifist movement must be able to satisfy 
if it is not to find expression through ‘national service’ for war or 
—as it did in Germanv—through Fascist gangs. This can be done 
by such methods as Jack Hoyland’s work camps and first-aid work 
which provide practical witness to the belief in human brotherhood 
which is a fundamental tenet of our faith. 

lt cannot be over-emphasised that the need for the pacifist move- 
mert to “get a move on” amongst the younger generation is not 
the .east of the tasks confronting it. JOHN GOWING 


“Nationalism” 


ẸEADERS interested in the discussion of this subject by Mr. 
Hampden Jackson and the Editor on pp. 353 et seq. are recommended 
to read Tagore’s book of this title which was published by Macmillan 
in 3917. The following is an extract: 

‘The idea of the Nation is one of the most powerful anesthetics 
tha: man has inventec. Under the influence of its fumes the whole 
people can carry out its systematic programme of the most virulent 
self-seeking without being in the least aware of its moral perversion 
—i2 fact feeling dangerously resentful if it is pointed out. ... 

‘ This European war of Nations is the war of retribution. Man, the 
person, must protest for his very life against the heaping up of things 
where there should be the heart, and systems and policies where there 
shculd flow living human relationship. The time has come when, for , 
the sake of the whole outraged world, Europe should fully know in’ 
her own person the terrible absurdity of the thing called the Nation.” 


+, 


R. GER JACKSON 


A LiTTLE CHAT 


~ 


TCHERE was only the kitchen and scullery floors to be 
washed now, and she would only give that a wipe over 
because it would have to be done to-morrow, and the day after, 
and the day after that, and forever and ever amen. The rest of 
the house had been swept and scrubbed and polished, but you 
wouldn’t have thought it, because everything was old and worn 
and the paper was stained and hung from the walls, and the 
ceilings were black where the gas-jets flared. Yes, she would 
just wipe the floor over, and what was the use of that when 
all the lodgers would be trooping in soon with their dirty boots 
and their dirty ways, wanting their teas. Not that they had any 
right to their teas. God love us, most of ’em out of work, and 
payin’ me ma eight shillings a week. God love us, but you 
were sorry for em; 
' She lifted the decrepit sofa away from the wall and knelt 
down beside the bucket and the jar of liquid soap. By stretch- 
ing well out she could clean three square yards of the tiled 
floor. Four moves and it would be done. 
` Ah well, such is life. ‘Sweet mystery of Life at last I’ve found 
you.’ Oh, me knees, that was a stretch. Just a wipe over. 
There was a knock at the.scullery door which led out into 


_ the yard. 


“Come in, and wipe yer feet,” called the girl, not imme- 
diately looking up. 

“Hello May, yer look busy?” 

May ceased her washing operations and twisted herself round 
to look at the visitor over the top of the table which was always 
set for a meal with thick cups and plates and a sugar basin and 
a tin of milk, and a loaf that always seemed to be half eaten. 

“Well, if it isn’t Annie—and a baby—well, I don’t know! 
I was only talking to me ma about you last Sunday. We was 
wondering ’ow yer were getting on like. Are yer married?” 

“Would I be carrying this if I wasn’t?” said Annie, sitting 
down on the box seat by the blazing fire which roared up the 
chimney, drawn by the strong east wind. 

“No, I don’t suppose yer would, yer not the kind—I always 

“said yer wasn’t the kind. Well, ’ow are yer gettin’ on like? 
Don’t mind me going on working. I’ve only got to do ‘this 
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flocr and I’m finished, and then I’ll make a cup o’ tea. Would 
yer like a cup ©’ tea 2 

‘ I could do with a ciggy, if yer’ve got one May,” said Annie, 
sitting hunched up with the baby dangling helplessly over her 
rignt arm, chewing patiently at its dummy. 

“Sure thing. Yer’ll find one in that dish on the cease And 
’ow are yer getting on like? It must be two years since we saw 
yer,” said May, wringing out the floorcloth. 

Annie placed the baby on the dilapidated leatherette chair in 
the corner and lit a cigarette with a agen of Mister Murphy’s 
Sporting News. 

“Yer ’avent tore the reading ’ave yer Annie P’ said May. 
“‘G@wid Murphy’ll play ell with me. That’s ’is livin’—at least, 


that’s all ’e does all day. ’e used ter be a greaser in the __ 


Kewnard, but ’e’s too old now. Pays me ma eight shillings out 
of ’is old-age pension, and wants ‘addies for ‘is tea; but God 
lo-e us, yer are sorry for ’em. ’ow long ’ave yer bin married, 
Annie?” 

“Over two years,” replied Annie, puffing at the cigarette, 
blowing the smoke into the baby’s face as she talked. She took 
the bonnet off. “What d’yer think of Baldy, May? Yer a proper 
beldy baby, arn’t yer, hey ?” 


The baby spat the dummy out and yawned, then wriggled . 


its legs furiously in an effort to release itself from its mother’s 
foad embrace. 

“Yes, it's proper baldy isn’t it?’’? said May, standing up 
ard inspecting the baby’s head. ‘ow old is ’e?”’ 

“Tt s a she. Eleven weeks yesterday. Oh, it’s a nice little girl, 
amn’t yer love P’ 

“Gug-gug,” mouthed the baby. 

Is it yer first, Annie?” 

“No, it's me second ; but the first died. Proper nice ’e was 
tco. ’e got the bronchitus or something.” 

“Ah, what a shame. Its awful when yer baby dies,” May 
s~mpathised. “Thank goodness that’s done. Now we'll ’ave 
a cup o’ tea and a little chat. ’Strewth, doesn’t time fly. Two 
y2ars since we saw yer. It’s nearly two years since I saw me 
fiancee too.’ 

“Arn’t yer married, May ?”’ 

“Who, me? I thought I a ave bin though. But | me feller 
vent away on a three weeks’ trip, and I aint seen ’im since. 
But I’ve got another couple hanging round. One’s an attendant 

at the Palace.’’ 


H 
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‘So yer still in the bar there?” exclaimed Annie. 

“Ay, I’m still there, pulling ale for the gallery gang. It’s 
not bad though; yer ’ave some fun. There was a nigger band 
on the stage a couple of weeks ago, and one of the niggers fell 
for me. He played the gazoopa or something. He used to come 
up to the bar to make eyes at me. And what eyes, baby ! Me ma 
told me to ’ave me photo took with ’im and send it to me 
fiancee to make ’im jealous. God! fancy a nigger P? 

They both laughed. 

“They say they make good ’usbands,’’ said Annie. 

“Well, yer can ’ave ’em for me,” said May. “Fancy me 
married to a nigger. ’e might take me to Africa and make me 
dance the can-can round a bloody image. Called me a peach ’e 
did. Got a letter from ’im yesterday. From Cardiff. The cheek, 
“Pass me ’and-bag off there and [’ll read it to yer.”’ 

She fumbled in the bag. 

“Listen ter this. ‘My darlin’ May. —What d’yer think of 
that >—‘I ’ope yer will excuse me writin’ to you, my peach, but 
I want to tell yer ow much Į love yer. You are a fine girl, May, 
and I ’ope you are not insulted, my lovely peach, because | am 
not a-white man. Please don’t mind that, because I would treat 
you right and try and make yer happy, even if I am a black 
man. Drop me a line to the Palaydyum at Middlesburrer. I am 
longing for-yer. You are my peach, your loving Jim Buskow.’ 
Would d'yer believe it—‘your loving Jim Buskow.’ ‘I’m long- 
ing for yer. —Well, ’e can long until ' e’s as long as the Mersey 
Tunnel. Ah, well, we'll ’ave a cup o’ tea. D’yer take sugar ?”’ 
“Ves, ta,” said Annie. “Ah, did I bump yer little ’ead ?”’ 

The child was now yelling lustily as the mother rubbed its 
head and tried to force the comforter into its mouth. 

“Oh, ’strewth, May! Never ’ave any kids when yer get 
married. There, there, diddums mummy bang ’er little ’ead. 
There, there, ssh.” 

Soon the baby was silent, and chewing contentedly at its 
dummy, while the mother tried to balance the child and drink 
the black tea May had handed to her. 

| Why ° aven’t yer bin ter see us before, Annie? Arn’t yer 
livin’ ’ere now?” _ 

“No, I’m livin’ at the south end now, since I was married. 
I just came on the tram to see me aunty, and thought I’d come 
and see ’ow yer were gettin’ on and ’ave a little chat like. I 
can’t stay long though. What time is it?” 

“ “Four o'clock. But you’re goin’ to stay a bit, arn’t yer, 
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Amnie? Me ma would like to see yer, but she won’t be home 
urtil late. She’s got a job as cook in a pub. Thirty shillings a 
week and ’er food. It’s hard, but yer’ve got to do something 
what with the high rents and rates. She’s ’ad a summons for 
her rates.’’ 

“Yes, it’s terrible,” agreed Annie. “My man ain’t worked 
siace we were married. Sez ’e ain’t going to sea trimming when 
e can get the same money on the relief. I don’t blame ’im 
neither; but it’s an awful struggle. Jack—that’s me ’usband— 
came up on the pools last week, ahd we are worse off than 
ever. ’e got drunk and ’it a p’liceman, and we've got to find 
the fine before the end of the week. That’s what I’ve bin to see 
m2 aunty about. She’s got a bit tucked away from the fish 
bmsiness.”’ 

“Does yer ’usband drink ?”’ 

“Yes, when ’e’s got any money or when any of ’is mates 
comes ’ome. Don’t you get married, May.” 

“Why? Don’t yer like bein’ married ?” 

“No, it’s bum,” answered Annie drearily. “I wouldn’t get 
married agen.” 

“Don’t say that, Annie,” pleaded May. ‘‘Wasn’t it alright at 
first? I want to get married and ’ave babies, and a ’ome of 
me own.” l 

~ Babies and a ’ome of yer own !” cried Annie bitterly. ‘“My 
"ame’s a couple a rooms, and no dancin’ nor pictures or any- 
thing. Me ’usband goes though. Trust the men.’ 

“Isn't? e good to yer?”’ 

“Oh, “es alright; but yer get fed up with nothin’ to look 
forward to. ’e doesn’t seem the same though. Before we was 
married ’e was always wantin’ to take me somewhere, and 
lovin’? me and telling me ’ow ’e wanted me, but now ’e’s got 
me ’e only wants me to suit ’imself. P’raps if me ’ealth was 
elright it would be diff rent.” 

“Why ain’t yer well, Annie?” 

“No, lve got an awful pain in me inside. It’s terrible. It 
coubles me up at times.’ 

“'avn’t yer told the doctor ?” 

“No, they might send me to the ’ospital and cut me up, and 

->d sooner die. Besides what about me baby? Ee-ee, she’s a 
“ove, arn’t yer?” 

The baby made gurgling noises and the two girls smiled 
at it. à 

“Pd love a baby, Annie,” exclaimed May enviously. “I 
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wouldn’t mind if me man drank ’imself to death if I ’ad a baby. 
But 1 don’t suppose [ll ever get married unless I marry me 
nigger; and I’m off that.’ 

“What about the other fellers you was telling me about ?”’ 

_ “Oh, them! I’ve got them weighed up. One’s married, and 
the other bloke’s only foolin’ me. Fancies ’is chance and thinks 
all the janes are after ’im. But I keep ’im in ’is place.” 

‘‘There’s some terrible fellers about, and they all kid yer till 
they've got yer,’’ said Annie despondently. “Ab well, Pd 
better be goin’ now. It’s bin nice to see yer.’’ 

‘ave yer got to go now, Annie? Why don’t yer come and 
see us sometimes? Come some Sunday, with the baby and yer 
"usband.”’ 

“Me ’usband! ’e wouldn’t come.:’e’d sooner go to the ale- 
house. But I'll come to see you some time.” 

Annie stood up, wrapping the shawls well round the baby, 
and replacing its bonnet. 

‘Tarra well, May, it’s bin nice to see yer.’ 

‘Tarra, Annie. Don't forget to come. And see the doctor 
about yer pain. It mightn’ t be much. A bottle of medicine might 
cure yer. 

“Oh, I ’ates doctors. Well—I’m going now.” 

The yard door closed and May was left alone. She went into 
the scullery and proceeded to wash the dinner things. Then, 
putting a pan of water on the fire to boil for the finnan-haddock, 
she hacked at the loaf and spread it thickly with margarine for 
the lodgers’ teas. 

Eight shillings a week and ’addies for their teas. God love 
us, but yer were sorry for them. Poor Annie! A nice baby 
though—proper baldy. Ah well, such is life. ‘Sweet mystery of 
Life, at last I’ve found yer.’ Oh, hell! 


JACK COMMON 


WILD WORDS 


DP ee its damn silly name (given it in one of those 
moods of Homo-so-sapiens which afflict our species from 
time to time) Anthropology is a lovely subject to take a lucky 
“dip into. You have to push away a deal of wise sawdust, of 
coursé, if you want a prize. This inquiry, like most others we 
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hare made, has been undertaken in the conditions consequent 
upen the great Progress theory which sets up an equatorial 
ladder against the clock face of the centuries and sees everything 
from an altitude. Make allowances for that. Anthropology 
studies the past in the present and has the evolutionist’s bias 
against the has-been, even though he still, somewhat miracu- 
lously, is. All right. Yet it does explore kinds of life which are 
linxed to us in their contemporaneity at least, and maybe closer 
then that. So let’s have a look. 

The piece that tickled me when I came across it recently was 
coacerned with primitive language. Apparently those peoples 
oucside the pale who still use a line of talk believed to be typical 
of what was generally spoken in pre-civilised days, choose their 
wcrds on a principle radically different from the one we use. 
TLeir vocabulary does not consist of thought-forms having a 
logical affinity and therefore subject to the overlordship of a 
lozic which easily assigns value and position to them. They do 
nct have to put one verbal brick on another in correct order. 
Their method is to select a whole group of words of a similar 
emotive consonance, bound in the same tonal key or colour, 
waich by the sympathies set up in their association, suddenly 
st-ike out the impression required. Where we would say ‘‘ Drink 
is a curse,” depending all on the causative hammer-blow, the 
savage picks out the most iridescent of his many water-words : 
the leaping fire phrase, one for poisoned spears, another for 
bck magic, one for sickness and.a couple signifying the 
wailing of wives. It is said. And the result is some thunderous. 
mouthful like our own ‘‘Gotterdammerung”’ or “‘multitudinous 
seas incarnadine.”’ 

Sometimes also it is just a chaotic gabbling, for there’s no 
system that doesn’t go back on you sometime. 

It is interesting anyhow, because a number of quite civilised 
fclk are able to treat their own up-to-date language in a similar 
feshion. The people to whom words are a wonder, who find for 
themselves phrases in brilliant and illogical combinations to 
sound an overtone of only emotional value, we call poets. 
Throwbacks, we might as well say. But to what past? Listen to 
another group suffering from the progress-fixation, modern 
psychologists, and their line is this. Poets are’ neurotic; all 
meurotics are infantile; savages are infantile, too. It is a kinship 
oc folk who insist on living in their own past. And everyone 
belongs to it whenever he is child-like in the face of the world,» 
whenever he forsakes the reasoning, explaining, will-imposing 
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and practical attitude, andis passive before intermittent and 
inconsequential sensations. 

Well, so are we all now and then. It is not really a matter of 
ancient and modern, or the supersession of one technique by 
another, but a fluctuation between dual modes of apprehension. 
Forget the tyrannic nonsense of an invented time-scale. You 
have always the immediate choice: either you accept experience 

.as sensations never related because they are successive, or you 
force your mind to make sense of the sequence. I think the 
second mode is likely to become more habitual perhaps, under 
civilised conditions, at any rate during the adjusting time. We 
are under the pressure of our own numbers always. The study 
of causes and consequences is such an excellently practical 
means of dealing with the huge anonymous ‘other fellow’ we 
all are to everybody else, that we must give it complete public 
currency. What should be the small change of life, mere 
accounting of the lesser moments to one another, becomes the 
only coin. That other, the quick chime of sensation is then to 
be held in private,.except to those whose gift of communication 
renders their privacy of public import. 

Of course, it does not work out as fully as that. Everyone 
feels first and thinks afterwards. But sometimes there are such 
a multiplicity of after-thoughts about that the danger is, feeling 
will be dulled in advance. A sort of intolerable ordinariness is 
piled up in front of each man’s destiny, until we are all so com- 
pletely predictable there’s nothing for it but to totter along a 
plotted path safe from evervthing except the inevitable calamity 
which reason must always find somewhere: war, you know, 
the irrational outbreak. If there’s no expectation of miracle 
about, then look for catastrophe, for we're in a fix sure enough. 

The trouble is that we’ve tried too long to secure safety by 
counting up only the most easily commensurable qualities in 
people. Too much is known about us; and also nothing. We 
are statistical creatures set in the advertised bound of our habits, 
and our magic’s rubbed off. And it’s not true, though ‘it works 
as long as we touch down to it. Why, every being is a little 
marvel when the light hits him fair. Less than an hour ago 
outside my window there was a late thrush singing against all 
the wind-lit fires of a wrecked sky. He can whistle a world of 
melancholy into you, easily, all on his own. Because he’s a 
miracle. There’s no reason why he should speak above a 

we Whisper. Never mind that old one about the mating instinct: 
his waistcoat would get him a mate any fine evening. He’s just 
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blewing off his little bit of natural genius, what we'd all be 
dang if we were recognised for what we are, miracles in our 
own right, each with a spot of the incalculable about us some- 
wk ere. 

3ut it gets overlaid, blanketed out in contrary opinion. Your 
mether knew you for a miracle all right, your wife did once, 
ard your child will; but not your employer or your country. 
Yu never get any communication from the Government which 
dc=s not suppose you to be a pretty sordid sort of mug. For 
them, X marks your spot, you have a number, you are a num- 
ber of numbers, the author of so many labour-hours, the con- 
sumer of an amount of commodities, the bearer of so much 
taxation, and a shell-objective of a certain size. It is all very 
trae, and yet quite certainly libellous. What about the moments 
of triumph when you get above yourself? What about the 
pctentialities which every single soul knows himself to possess 
ard which, he feels, might break out any time? A Government 
wich had any hope about it would maintain an intelligence 
service to watch for these moments and would stand ready to 
stower congratulatory telegrams on anyone who broke through 
hes ordinariness and celebrate the miracle of him for a change. 
As it is you may plod through sixty solid years of citizenry and 
n=ver get a good word from the Home Office. Sad. 

Well, we must maintain ourselves against belittlement some- 
how. Especially against the belittling we practise on every one 
fom whom we have ceased to expect anything new. Why, the 
world is born all oves every day; its commonest event is unique 
n> matter how often repeated. As for you and me, we are each of 
us a community of selves under the autocratic government of 
one personality. We might have a revolution to-morrow, go all 
schizophrenic, and lash out as the fellow nobody knew we were. 
There is nothing to stop us except a silly habit of being con- 
tmuous, and running through the same programme over and 
cver again. This occurs so religiously regularly because you 
taink the other fellow is going to do that, and he thinks you 
are. Forget it. Let’s keep an eye open for the incalculables. We 
toen multiply our worlds, and accent existence with the unpre- 
cictable touches of chance. 


ee J 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS | 


g H,” said the little nurse, catching sight of Anna Karenina 
on my bed. “Tve seen that film. Greta Garbo was in it.” 
l tried to think of Greta Garbo as Anna. Greta Garbo at the 
ball dancing the mazurka with Vronsky; Greta Garbo in the 
railway train, pressing the paper-knife against her cheek; Greta 
Garbo delirious in child-bed; Greta Garbo stealing back to her 
home to see Seryozha. ... Well, may be. But my mind could 

not carry it. , 
“Its a very fine novel,” I said lamely. ‘‘Perhaps the greatest 

. novel that was ever written.” 

“Yes? said the little nurse, very neutral. 

What does it matter ? I lay back in bed and thought of Levin 
and Kitty going to Nikolay—Levin helpless in face of his dying 
brother while Kitty sets to work to make the sick man 
comfortable. 

‘e Thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them. unto babes.’ ‘So Levin thought about his 
wife and he talked to her that evening. Levin thought of the 
text, not because he considered himself ‘wise and prudent.’ He 
did not so consider himself, but he could not help knowing that 
he had more intellect than his wife and Agafea Mihalovna, and 
he could not help knowing that, when he thought of death, he 
thought with all the force of his intellect. He knew too that the 
brains of many great men, whose thoughts he had read, had 
brocded over death and yet knew not a hundredth part of what 
his wife and Agafea Mihalovna knew about it. Different as those 
two women were... they were quite alike in this. Both knew, 
witkout a shade of doubt, what sort of thing life was and what 
was death, and though neither of them could have answered, 
and would not even have understood the thoughts that presented 
themselves to Levin, both had no doubt of the significance of 
this event, and were precisely alike in their way of looking at 
it, which they shared with millions of people. The proof that 
they knew for a certainty the nature of death lay in the fact 
that they knew without a second of hesitation how to deal with 
the dying, and were not frightened of them. Levin and other 
men like him, though they could have said a great deal about 
deazh, obviously did not know this since they were afraid of 
death, and were absolutely at a loss what to do when people 
were dying.” 

Of myself, I do not know whether it is true; but it is one of 
the elemental facts of which Tolstoy was convinced. And since, 
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of all writers of genius, Tolstoy is he who was in most intimate 
and.direct relation with pure existence, who seems more than 
an7 other to be a voice of life itself, I cannot but hearken to 
what he says. It is what I should expect to be true. For if any- 
thiig is plain in this order it is that a woman’s knowledge of 
the great natural process of life and death is utterly different 
fron a man’s. An old country-woman I know says: “If the 
men had to go through what the woman goes through when her 
firs: child is born—why, there wouldn’t be any more children.” 
She says that, not with resentment—quite the contrary-—nor 
wit1 any notion of putting women on a pedestal, but just 
because she is convinced that the capacity to endure the pain 
of childbirth constitutes an elemental difference between woman 
and man. I think she would say, if she were questioned, that 
this woman’s pain was not a higher (and by man intolerable) 
degree of the pain a man knows, but a different kind of pain 
altovether. In order to experience and endure it, man would 
hav2 to be woman. Which is, of course, a kind of trutsm. 

But the elemental truths, when nakedly expressed, are always 
truisms. The reason why my mind lingers, fascinated, over this 
one is that I have the sense that the effect of our experiences 
to-day—that fearful and unbelievable sequence of experiences 
which began in 1914, and have since followed like the doom— 
stroxes of the theme of some mighty symphony—is to drive 
us relentlessly back to the level of elemental truths. The mind 
sinks back to earth, the imagination, if it can spread.its wings 
dt al, beats its way far out, beyond mortality. To-day, the 
greatest act of faith I know is for man to beget, and woman 
to bzar a child. That simple fact is to me deeply and terribly 
sign ficant. As though it were the trumpet of Judgment itself, 
it sounds the end of an zon. 

. The bare fact of life is all we really have to-day. We are back 
to that with which Man began, infinite ages ago. All that he 
has devised, beyond the life with which he was endowed, has 
turned to his own destruction. And it seems to me that perhaps, 
if only we could be content with the bare fact of life, if we could 
make that our basis and our bourn, we might begin to build 
agaim. AS we are, we are evidently not to be trusted with more 
than a mere existence. Give us more, it becomes to us more 
prectdus than life itself, and thus we use it merely to slay one 
another. Grim moments come to me when it appears that all 
the arts and all the refinements of life are only parasitic on the 
sap of life itself, and that man has achieved leisure only to 
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defoul it. Lift his head from the sheer task of wringing a 
livelihood from the earth, and straightway he is dazzled and 
blinded, and the one thing he seeks, like a distraught animal, 
is oblivion of his responsibility for the right use of the freedom 
his arts and sciences have won for him. 

Alas, I don’t know how we are to do it—to get back to the 
level of elemental being. There, indeed, we are in fact; but a 
whole vast network of false and apparent existence surrounds 
us. We are enmeshed in it, and the effort to break free is super- 
human. Our own unreality takes on a giant and horrible shape 
in the daily growing menace of war. We renounce and repu- 
diate it; but it is our own shadow—the nothingness of our Selves 
which threatens us with entire destruction. 

With this problem Tolstoy struggled from maturity to death. 
‘‘Come out of the city of Destruction !’’ the voice cried to him. 
And he tried to come out of it. His pursuit of the simple life, 
and his wandering away from home just before his death, show 
the direction of his effort. It was the effort of a very great man. 
Although it is now the fashion to mock at him, I ask myself 
what has the superior wisdom of this world achieved to justify 
this contempt of him. Tolstoy turned his back on the machine. 
Was that so stupid? Tolstov, if any man, could have the right 
to turn upon the world to-day and say ‘I told you so.’ And any- 
how Tolstoy was no abstractionist. He understood, with unique 
clarity, that the problem of modern technique was a problem 
of living, and in Levin he represents it in terms of the experience 
of a living human being. Levin, not being An abstractionist, has 
the humility to understand that the immense and subtle resis- 
tance of the peasants to his improvements proceeds from an 
instinctive determination to keep a living quality in their work. 
Life is to them of far more importance than efficiency. That 
simple revelation Levin accepts; and so he sees that, if the 
thread of life is not to be broken, the introduction of the 
machine must be gradual and at all points made instrumental 
to the elemental life of the small community. 

To turn to the lucid life-wisdom of Anna Karenina into a socio- 
logical proposition is a kind of sacrilege. Nevertheless, one must 
insist that Tolstoy saw—more clearly than any man of his time 
—that the one condition on which the machine should not 
become an instrument of destruction, destroying the quick of 
life within the nation, and forcing the nations to destroy one 
another—was that it should be, at every point in its adoption, 
the servant not of individuals but of a community. Everv 
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advance of the machine must be met, and even anticipated, by 
am advance in Christian community, so that what the machine 
saves it should save for all.-The unspeakable tragedy of our. 
times is that, through lack of the insight to pursue, the develop- 
ment of this organic community, we are now compelled to 
accept the false community of destruction and ‘defence against 
destruction. And Christianity has become so degenerate 
through generations of complicity in the life-destruction 
w-ought by the machine that it is entirely incapable of unmask- 
ing the evil. “We must mass Might on the side of Right,” says 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is wrong—wrong above all 
im its unthinking assumption that we represent the right. We 
do not; we also represent a diabolical departure from the right, 
—a century and more of gradual mortification of our own quick 
of being, of evil and self-indulgent confusion between indi- 
v:dualism and Christian freedom. 

Somehow, we must struggle back to the simplicities. I do 
n>t pretend to tell people how to do that. But Í am sure there 
is nothing to be gained any more by turning anxious eyes to 
the fearful drama of world politics. It is no use talking about 
World Peace Conferences. That is illusion; no nation is yet 
prepared to pay the price of peace. Get back to the elemental 
realities—to birth and death, to the wise earth, to the primal 
differences between man and woman, and the true love which 
acknowledges these and makes them one. Seek these things and 
s:rive to be loyal to them, and let the great Juggernaut of world 
politics roll on. Have peace in your heart, you will get it no- 
where else; and remember that you will get it even there only 
Ey paying the full price for it. 


From Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” (1768) 

‘No, said I, the Bourbon is by no means a cruel race: they 
may be misled like other people; but there is a mildness in their 
Elood. . . . Just God! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, what is 
there in this world’s goods which should sharpen our spirits, and 
make so many kind-hearted brethren of us fall out so cruelly as we 
co by the way? When man is at peace with man, how much lighter 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand! He pulls out his 
purse, and holding it airily and uncompress’d, looks round him, as 
x he sought for an object to share it with. In doing this, I felt every 
~essel in my frame dilate, the arteries beat all chearily together, and 
every power which sustained life, performed it with so little friction, 
rhat t’would have confounded’ the most physical precieuse in France: 
with all her materialism, she could scarce have called me a machine. 


REVIEWS 
The Task of Consciousness 


THE DYNASTS AND THE POST-WAR AGE IN POETRY. By Amtya 
Chakravarty (Oxford University Press) 7s. 6d. 


D R. CHAKRAVARTY’S BOOK is a challenge to the modern world 
to accept its particular birthright—the right to be socially 
conscious. Towards this ideal, poetry, which is the interpretation’ of 
the ‘imaginative’ world, has constantly horne witness. Dr. Chakra- 
varty traces the evolution of human consciousness as recorded by 
poets from Shakespeare to the present day, and the significance of 
his deeply moving study is in his acute insistence on the problem of 

consciousness at the moment: of the urgent need for man to extend 
` his consciousness to meet the rapid extension of a universe in which 
material and spiritual resources are both to his hand. In other words, 
the world of poetry no longer waits for fulfilment in a distant 
millennium ; for the first time it is realisable in our common life here 
and now, in terms of this earth,—‘‘the home of life,” which has 
been charted, circled and known by the aerial sight until a co-opera- 
tion of resources among nations is as simple as joining hands in a 
circle. The failure of civilisation, so far, to unite these resources is 
the refusal of the world to come of age and inherit its humanity. As 
long as we refuse to accept the inheritance of this new interdepen- 
dence of the material world—which means each one of us being 
singly responsible for recognising the right of other people to live— 
we shall pay the price of refusing experience, in this case the 
gigantic one of forfeiting our birthright. For to-day society is poten- 
tial equally for colossal destruction or creation. If we are willing to 
live in our full strength, it offers us the great communal adventure 
of being members one with another, which is the fullest individual 
adventure and implies, not the assertion of the ego, but the wholly 
creative extension of the ego as a social being: the experience of 
what Dr. Chakravarty calls the new ‘‘comprehensive consciousness.” 

Dr. Chakravarty recognises Hardy’s The Dynasts as the voice of 
the new consciousness of our generation. Inspiringly he reveals its 
. significance in being truly a saga of the modern world. Acute self- 
consciousness, he claims, dates from the Nineties, when the new 
rational demands drove poetry willy-nilly to the understanding of the 
problem of life on a more conscious plane. Wordsworth’s experience 
of faith through a mysterious mystical intuition could no longer be 
-taken on trust. Science had brought to literature an increase of 
awareness, together with new vistas, and these demanded a new 
scrutiny of the fundamentals of life. Tennyson and Browning repre- 
sent this in poetry. To Tennyson, with his ‘‘faith of honest doubt,” 
evil was a material handicap to be solved by death. To Browning, 
evil afforded the necessary gymnastics for shaping the soul. Hardy’s 
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fa th has a deeper awareness. He recognises, with Shakespeare, the 
co-existence of good and evil, the freedom of the human will for right 
or wrong. He sees life as a process in which only the voluntary 
exertion of our fullest natures can stop disaster, since ‘‘cataclysms 
ar2 not independent freaks of nature . . . they spring from the 
inseparable nature of reality itself.” Unlike Shakespeare’s world, the 
social conditioning of Hardy’s allows for the highest application of 
the will of man to be active. The problem of evil (synonymous with 
wer, which Dr. Chakravarty defines as the collective breakdown of 
society when it occurs and as the test of sensitivity in each genera- 
ticn) is to-day the problem of the concentrated evil of successive 
generations; but it is matched by the equally concentrated conscious- 
ness of those generations. That consciousness expresses itself in 
po2try through what Dr. Chakravarty calls the “higher criticism of 
war.” Hardy is the pioneer. In other words his poetry is socially 
conscious. The Dynasts is informed by the new critical sense in which 
all events are part of one whole: no incident is an isolated happening. 
The poem has the ‘‘new composite feeling of totality.” With Hardy 
literature has become ‘‘a manifold orchestration of experiences’’ in 
response to the extension of the mind demanded by science. Faith 
corsists in an acceptance of the problem of life by “ʻa logical inter- 
locking of manifold experience that reveals an immense modern sense 
of correlatedness.’’ Dr. Chakravarty summarises this faith as 
experience through, realistic mysticism, the integration of reason and 
experience in which the human consciousness gives its values to 
reason. 

Dr. Chakravarty spares no insistence on the terrifying parallel of 
Th2 Dynasts to-day, faced as we are by an enormity of circumstance 
on account of the reluctance of the modern world to become 
corscious. The gigantic disaster of the Napoleonic wars echoes 
familiarly, in the futility of meeting violence with violence, the 
parrot cry of ‘Off with his head!’ ‘Kill Napoleon!’ ‘Kill the 
Kaser!” ‘Down Hitler!’; in the surrender of individual responsi- 
bility due to the half-awakened awareness of individuals, in the dip- 
lorratic peace always indifferent to human needs; in the puppetry 
of the Church hoodwinked by force and the seduction of giving spiri- 
tua. judgment in words without deeds; in the armies, ‘‘mindless 
mifions in the grip of mechanised enchantment.’’ But the responsi- 
bilizy for war then as now is on each one of us. Its disaster is the 
joirt responsibility both of those who make it and those who suffer 
it. It is for us to make the conditions for creative, and not destruc- 
tive, life by being responsible for our own personal lives. Provided 
we make this conscious effort we can never fail in the essential sense. 
As Hardy’s The Dynasis triumphantly insists, the story of life is 
constant and consistently potential for good. Circumstance is always 

relative to the conscious will of man, and it is the collective applica- 
tior of the individual consciousness which can prevail for ultimate 
good. To Dr. Chakravarty, the impatience of poets to-day, thrust 
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prematurely—as he profoundly shows—into consciousness by an 
acceleration of events, represents the turbulent faith of the deeper 
consciousness finding expression. Hardy's successors, represented by 
T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, and Stephen Spender, work out the 
problem which Hardy posited. 

True to the new consciousness which he recognises, Dr. Chakra- 
varty promises no millennium. He cannot, until each one of us singly 
wills it. He can only bear his witness by his own serving of it. 
Thrillingly he is aware himself of the divine element in this life. It 
only awaits the simplicity of a vision which will trust the ‘expansive’ 
moments in life. His study of The Dynasts reveals Hardy as testi- 
fying to the eternal truths of life, to the insistent pattern of life in 
which consciousness is not lacking but as yet not guiding human 
affairs. To those who would call Hardy the preacher of the inevit- 
ability of war and suffering, Dr. Chakravarty instances his men and 
women, “‘invested with the warm reality of life,” testifying, despite 
their apparent failure, to the persistent effort of humanity. Suffering 
may be inevitable. This is not denied, ‘‘but the inevitability .. . 
rests with us in a far deeper and more hopeful sense than the usual 
optimist would imagine.”’ B. E. SEARS 


The Eumenides and Present-Day Consciousness 


THE FAMILY REUNION. A Play by T. S. Eliot (Faber) 7s. 6d. 
Cy T. S. ELIOT’s PLAY, The Family Reunion, at the West- 
minster Theatre, one critic—in the Observer—wrote: 
“Christian and Pagan do not mix. How can a Christian accept the 
idea of a family curse at all?’’ Another—Desmond MacCarthy in the 
New Statesman—similarly questions: Why introduce the Furies— 
““hopeless symbols for Mr. Eliot’s purpose’’—~in a play of Christian 
temper ‘‘about the place of the conscience in life’? A vengeful 
ghost, visible, as in Macbeth, to the haunted sinner alone, would, 
Mr. MacCarthy suggests, win from us a readier response. 

A play by Mr. Eliot is more than an event of the theatre. A critic 
reviewing the play—in The Listener—-as ‘‘an imaginative work of 
art,” that “no one should miss reading,” praising Eliot’s ‘‘moral 
sensitivity,” his ‘‘capacity for feeling life and opening out layer after 
layer of consciousness,’’ yet repeats the complaint concerning the 
use of the myth of the Eumenides. He pronounces it ‘‘purely 
academic; it would be much simpler if one member of the family 
was faced with the problem of his own sin and the rest of the family 
were spectators.’’ 

Does it not seem a little odd that critics, recognising the poet’s 
moral sensitivity and power to bring new issues to consciousness, 
should yet so lightly propose change in the play’s central imagery, 
as if they knew better than the author what experience this imagery 
should illumine? 

Is this a play about an individual conscience haunted by an indi- 
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vidual sin? Eliot—I think—tries to guard against just such an 
apprehension of his theme. The play’s chief character, Harry, the 
returning heir, speaking to his assembled family, dismayed to find 
him, as it seems, conscience-haunted, believing himself guilty of 
tae murder of his wife—insists that they do not understand: 
“It goes a good deal deeper 

Than what people call their conscience ; it is just the cancer 

That eats away the self. I knew how you would take it. 

First of all, you isolate the single event. 


It is not my conscience, 
Not my mind, that is diseased, but the world I have to Ave In. 
And again: 
“You go on trying to think of each thing secant 
Making small things important, so that everything 


May be unimportant... . 


I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 
Even of my own life as an isolated ruin, 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe. 

But it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster. 


Of the haunting to which these words refer we can best gain 
understanding, it seems to me, if we search bur own spirits, andi 
putting aside demands of theatrical convention, use the poet’s fable 
and imaginative speech to objectify our own deeper experience at 
this moment of our individual and collective destiny. For us, too, 
horror grows of overshadowing disaster. Our world is diseased, con- 
strained to self-destroying violence; and when we question: ‘'Cans 
devastation of our own homes be averted? Can we, if war comes, 
refuse part in 1t?” do we not feel that our questions falsely ‘isolate 
the single event,” “making smali things important’’? 

It is indeed one necessity of life to isolate, concentrating upon 
wur small individual range; yet there is another need: to be aware 
of a reality more comprehensive. There is a vision of the real press 
ing on our spirits that only myth and image can convey. At a time 
ake the present, in a world where—as I think some journalist puff 
“t-—the air around us is dark with the wings of curses coming home 
-o roost, surely the myth of the Eumenides—dread pursuers tham 
avenge not private but communal crime—far from being academic,, 
jas dreadful relevance. 

Of the pursuing forces in Eliot’s play the fugitive says: 

‘Were they simply outside, 
I might escape somewhere, perhaps. Were they simply inside 
I could cheat them perhaps with the aid of Dr. Warburton— 


But this is too real for your words to alter.” 
So with us; when the horror of reported events becomes unen 
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durable, we escape to private interests; when the pain of our own 
spirits overwhelms us, we practise devices of mental hygiene. But 
our trouble is both within us and without. For such modes of escape 
it is too real. Is any escape possible? 

The play suggests an answer. For such a problem any solution a 
poet may suggest can be no more than a hint, partial and tentative, 
to which an individual spirit may respond. 

Harry learns that his sin against the wife he hated was fore- 
shadowed in his father’s sin of intention against his mother; that 
his suffering has its counterpart in that of the woman, his aunt, who 
loved his father, and had known and loved himself as though he had 
been her son. She tells him: 


“It is possible that you have not known what sin 
You shall expiate, or whose, or why. It is certain 
That the knowledge of it must precede the expiation. 
It is possible that sin may strain and struggle 
In its dark instinctive birth, to come to consciousness 
And so find expurgation. It is possible 
You are the consciousness of your unhappy family, 
Its bird sent flying through the purgatorial flame. 
Indeed it is possible. You may learn hereafter, 
Moving alone through flames of ice, chosen 
To resolve the enchantment under which we suffer.” 


The revelation of the nature of the haunting sin, with fellowship 
in suffering, is found to liberate. The spectres seen again by their 
victim, released from the ‘‘awful privacy of the insane mind,’’ are 
seen without fear or wonder. 


“This time, you are real, this time, you are outside me, and 
just endurable. ... 


Now I see at last that I am following you, 
And I know that there can be only one itinerary and one 
destination.’’ 


So of this horror laid on us; though we do not know, individually 
or collectively, the path we must tread, we perhaps know this at 
least: that what horrifies us is real. We cannot escape it; we must 
not, like the unseeing aunts and uncles of Eliot’s chorus refuse to 
know what lies beyond our narrow circle, blindly insisting ‘‘that 
the world is what we have always taken it to be.” We have to seek 
knowledge of the sin—in ourselves and in our world—that now is 
fulfilling itself in such monstrous shape. In conscious fellowship with 
others, enduring sin’s consequences that cannot be averted, we 
also may sustain hope hereafter to achieve expiation of the curse, 
resolution of the enchantment under which we suffer. 

MAUD BODKIN 
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THE PRICE OF LEADERSHIP. By John Middleton Murry (S.C.M. Press, 
58, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1) 5s. 

HIS IS A very important and profoundly interesting book. 

I: contains the mature reflections of one who, I think, has 
been more resolute and persistent in his quest for wisdom and under- 
standing-—particularly the understanding of the contemporary world 
—than any living writer. Mr. Murry’s distinction, as I see it, is his 
immense capacity to learn from an intensely conscious experience of 
living. Most people learn a little, bank it, and live on the interest. 
J.M.M. is disconcertingly unlike that. Wisdom is for him what 
manna was to the Israelites in the wilderness. I think he would say 
that it comes, if at all, by the grace of God, and if subjected to the 
rules of individualistic capitalism poisons its owner and becomes a 
social salt that has lost its savour. Anyway, his power of contending 
with the intractable material of modern life ts untiring: he goes on 
and on patrolling in the No Man’s Land that lies between the 
present and the future long after most of his contemporaries have 
won their brass hats and, only too often, become figures illustrative 
of a type, a temper, or a character, as fixed and dated as a London 
statue. 

The great question raised by this book is really this: can the 
Church of England embody the religion of Jesus and validate that 
religion as the only remedy for the appalling ills from which the 
western world is suffering? So simple a question of course raises a 
cloud of others. What for example is meant by ‘‘the religion of 
Jesus”? Or what has the nationalism implied by the term ‘‘Church 
of England’? to do with the Church of Christ? Can the recall to 
religion mean anything more than a recall to the religion of the past, 
which, in so far as it is obeyed, turns out to be not a recall to reli- 
gion but a recall to the past? Above all, what is the nature of the 
change that must be wrought within the Church of England in order 
to give it spiritual power in the social and political structure? 

We shall not argue the need for religion, nor the need for the 
religion of Jesus, understanding that to mean a living sense of the 
fatherhood of God and the consequent brotherhood of man; for to 
our view, the world of to-day is a dismembered organism whose 
one accordant cry is for such religion. Nothing is more obvious 
than the need for a criterion of values which shall override the 
claims of all the warring ideologies. Moreover we admit the suffi- 
ciency of the religion of Jesus to provide that criterion of values. 
Therefore, for us, the only question is whether the Church as 
Established has power -o rise to the height of this great argument; 
or whether the tradition of the Fathers has not so securely bound 
it in the grave-clothes cf formalism that the attempt to realise social 
and political order through the instrumentality of the Church is 
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not an attempt to reinvigorate a corpse. Do we, in fact, believe 
that the religion of Jesus wil] reintegrate itself in an entirely new 
form, when the irreligious experience of mankind has exhausted 
itself in misery; or is there no discontinuity in the growth of historic 
Christianity, and shali we, at the end of our apostasy, find that the 
residue of the truth has been kept alive in an institution without 
which social and political life are basically anarchical? 

Mr. Murry approaches his subject in the orderly fashion of the 
historian. He is drawn into it by way of the study of education 
during the past century, and his incisive grasp of this subject is alone 
sufficient to make the book one that ought to be read by every 
educational authority. From a simple and actual illustration of edu- 
cational inconsequence, he passes to the question, what are we 
educating for, and shows that, if there is no pattern to our society, 
our education is really the offering to children of different slices of 
the apple of discord. This leads him to a study of the pattern in the 
mind of Thomas Arnold and to a tribute to the work of his son 
Matthew for his heroic efforts to provide facilities for the education 
of a ruling class upon a purely “democratic basis. The reply to the 
hazy ideal enshrined in the idea of “‘government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,’’ is that government implies the exercise 
of power and authority: democratic government means not only the 
acceptance in trust of power and authority, but the education of 
persons able to exercise that power disinterestedly, t.e., the creation 
of a democratic governing class by means of a truly democratic 
education. And he sharpens his argument by pointing to 
the failure of political Labour to withstand the blandishments of 
plutocratic capitalism because it had not behind it the tradition of a 
distinctly Christian democratic education and was therefore doomed 
to be seduced by the very evils it existed to abolish. 

“More than ever,” says Mr. Murry, “England is living on the 
dry bones of out-worn ideas. .. . The real task of to-day is to help 
English democracy to become conscious of its own Christian deriva- 
tion, to separate out the elements ‘of good and bad in the unholy 
confusion of secular liberty and Christian freedom, to revise com- 
pletely and in the most drastic fashion our conceptions of Christian 
conduct, and entirely to renew our practice of Christian thinking. 

. National unity that is not comprehended as the partial realisa- 
tion of a truer Christian unity, and the opportunity for the fuller 
permeation of society by the ideal of Christian brotherhood, is the 
unity of the tribal herd: a retrogression from Christian civilisation 
altogether. In Germany it knows itself as such to-day. On the more 
distinct emergence of the idea of this new national and Christian 
society, I maintain, the continued existence of Christian civilisation 
depends. . . . For the main organ of this new national and Christian 
society is the state; the state is, indeed, the organ indispensable to 
its manifestation. For this reason it is inevitable that in the new 
wational society, if it is to be in some real sense a Christian society, 
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the Church and the state should draw together. On the nature of 
thes drawing together of Church and state, everything depends. 
“This drawing together takes place in part as the partial coales- 
cence of two visible organisations; but far more significantly, 
though less visibly, as the gradual emergence of a new conception 
of the state as an instrument for realising the Kingdom of God. 
Tne state, in such a national and Christian society, now includes 
tle Church: whereby the Church is not secularised, but the state is 
evangelised. It becomes an enlarged Church. This is the true ‘‘idea’’ 
of a Christian democracy, wherein the state performs the functions 
wnich in a more primitive form of society were performed by the 
Cnurch—education, charity, care of the sick, provision for thé poor, 
And at the same time, the equality of men before God and the 
brotherhood of men in Christ, to which formerly the Church alone 
bere witness in a society of status, is now at once expanded and 
materialised into equality of political rights. Just as the significance 
oi national unity derives from the fact that it is a fuller realisation 
ol Christian unity, so the significance of political equality derives 
from its being a realisation of Christian brotherhood.”’ 
What the reader must decide for himself is whether this idea of 
tre Christianization of the state is legitimate matter for faith, which 
Christian men can implement by works, or whether it is the expres- 
sion of an ideal that bears no relation to the society in which we 
live. What we are at present witnessing in every act of government 
tc-day is the absorption of the Church by a purely secular state. 
The state is legislating the Church out of all but nominal existence. 
This cannot go on if the Church is to survive. In plain words, the 
Church that sanctions the next war is damned, and no statement 
o` the function it ought to perform in the modern state will save 
it And it will perish through its flagrant infidelity. Therefore, in 
oir view, the question of pacifism is not the subsidiary one Mr. 
Murry seems inclined to regard it: it is the historic test of the 
Church’s reality. ‘‘Christ may, for aught I know, need crusaders 
sill.” He may, and indeed He does; but if the Christian national 
s ate is a conception which can seduce our minds to belief in some- 
thing that may need modern warfare to defend it, then that state 
automatically comes under the judgment ‘‘My kingdom is not of this 
world, else would my servants fight.” The Church of England 
te-day is like the rich young man who would inherit eternal life. On 
a promise to dedicate its riches to God in the Jong run, it would 
retain imperial supremacy. In a world of nations contending for that 
prize, Christ’s answer to the young man is relevant: ‘‘Go, sell all 
thou hast, and give to the poor.” When the Church of England bids 
this country make equivalent sacrifice for the peace of the world 
we shall recognise both its repentance and hope of regeneration. 
. MAX PLOWMAN 
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pacifism. For thé country is hurriedly becoming divided 
into two sorts of people: those who, in the words of the 
multiple-store lift-girl, are ‘‘Going Up’’ and those who are 
*‘Going Down.” Pacifist understanding must always be going 
deeper. Those going up are daily becoming more and more 
superficial in their address to the problem of war and peace: 
they reason more and more from what they confidently describe 
s ‘‘the existing condition,’’ and as they make the old automatic 
reactions to circumstance they grow more and more convinced 
of the rightful necessity of so doing, and first of the oddity, 
then of the stupidity, and finally of the treason and wickedness 
of doing anything else. 

Symptomatic of this order of reasoning was an article that 
appeared in the forthright little contemporary Controversy. It 
was entitled ‘‘Pacifism Means Suicide.” Well, if pacifism 
means suicide, what does war mean? Superficially one might 
reply that as war means wholesale murder (and that it does, in 
a sense that it once didn’t, is certain) suicide might be morally 
preferable, especially now that war on the totalitarian scale will 
amount to race-suicide. But, to do the writer justice, it turned 
out that he was not writing about pacifism at all, but about the 
appeasement of dictator states—a policy with which political 
pacifists have needlessly allowed themselves to be identified in 
the superficial public mind. Not that there isn’t a lot to be said 
for Chamberlain’s policy of appeasement which the abstract 
intellectualist is prevented even from thinking; but pacifism is 
definitely not a policy of appeasement, and before pacifists 
begin thinking about policies they ought to realise enough 
about pacifism to know that it is essentially not a matter of 
policy of any kind whatsoever. There is a fundamental differ- 
«ence between a matter of personal conviction and a matter of 
public policy: the one will flow out of the other, but cause and 
seffect need not therefore be confused. 

Pacifism is a conviction borne in upon the person who dares 
mo see the world as it is. In that world he sees war as the culmi- 
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neting activity of a mechanised inhumanity that threatens’ all 
that is worth preserving in civilisation. And since the activity 
of organised war cannot be carried on without the personal 
assent and deliberate activity of individuals, the pacifist under- 
stands that here is the point at which he—as an individual 
capable of accepting his personal responsibility to other men, 
ard indeed of responsibility for civilisation itself—can begin ‘to 
be effective in breaking down the automatism of mechanised 
imhumanity, and in bringing the social body of mankind to 
ccnscious control of its activity. For he believes that if society 
wre composed of conscious units it would not fall into the 
acarchical condition of war, because the commonalty of con- 
sciousness would govern the whole body. He sees that it is just 
for want of the retention of this consciousness that men and 
women, knowing war for what it is, nevertheless surrender their 
individual responsibility and abandon themselves irrationally 
tc an activity which, as individuals, they are perfectly ready 
tc condemn. Pacifism is ‘the expression of unwillingness to 
make that surrender, despite the appeal of history and tradition, 
both of which assure us that the conscious control which pre- 
vents us from being murderers in our individual lives has never 
ir the past been sustained among corporate bodies of men, who 
have recurrently lapsed from distinctively human consciousness 
aad fought after the manner of brute beasts. 

What, therefore, is essential to mankind at this moment of 
oar history is that we should not appeal to precedent and 
merely react to “the condition of things.’ Come what may, 
tLe first essential is that our actions should be distinctively 
himan, since the very acme of folly will be reached if we permit 
tLe process of action and reaction to go on uncontrolled until 
it becomes purely mechanistic. Paradoxically this means that 
im order to maintain the existence of man, men must be willing 
te suffer death without causing it; and if that death be called 
“suicide,” well, the calendar is sufficient evidence that our 
whole civilisation is founded upon the willingness of one man 
to suffer such a death. 

That we have now arrived at the historical moment when this. 
conscious resolution is absolutely incumbent upon us is clear if 
we are willing to look squarely at the alternative. The alterna- 
tve is what is called ‘‘total war.’’ Concerning that, I have just 
keen reading a memo. issued by the Pacifist Research Bureau.* 


*Total War and Its Implications. Secretary, P.R.B., 51, Ruskin Walk, Herne 
Fill, London, S.E. 24. 
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It is nota document that will commend itself to anyone wanting 
to live; in a fool’s paradise. Personally I find it fills out the 
details. of a pamphlet written (with the unacknowledged help of 
Mr. Geoffrey West) for the Peace Pledge Union two years ago 
and entitled The Meaning of Rearmament. It helps to make 
that meaning a good deal more explicit by simply following 
step by, step the path now being trodden by this country on its 
way to ‘otal militarisation. What I think is certain about this 
report is that it would convince anyone standing’ outside the 
present position, and so able to take a really objective view of 
it, that by whatever means we may or may not recover honour, 
support the democracies, resist aggression, or bring about 
a condition which the Prime Minister will be able to recognise 
as peace-time, it will not be by war. The actuality of war would 
quickly show us that all those things we are now assured war will 
only be used to secure would be swept before it like chaff in 
the wind. For the obstinate and acknowledged fact about war 
now is that it necessitates the intentional massacre of unarmed 
civilians—in fact the chief method of war has now become the 
ruthless murder and terrorisation of just those whom a spark 
of manhood, let alone chivalry, would protect. Modern war is 
primarily war on the unarmed. Abyssinia, Spain, China, prove 
that out of such an orgy of blackguardly dishonour no virtue 
worthy of the name can either be conserved or extracted. No 
high-sounding reason for engaging in it will change the nature 
of such dishonourable barbarity. If we talk of war, common 
sense must begin by recognising war for what it now is; and 
when that is seen in the light of plain unexaggerated fact, no 
man in his senses will plead that an activity manifestly criminal 
in its defiance of every traditional code of honour could be used 
to defend small nations from the tyranny and oppression of 
great ones, or the globe itself from perdition. Such war will 
itself be perdition, and those who engage in it will quickly 
discover themselves to have been its harbingers. 

To-day the mental agony every imaginative person suffers 
as he watches what is happening is due to the slow but inces- 
sant process of conditioning by which the innocent and the 
unconscious are being ripened and made ready for war by 
those in power and authority. For the past ten years this process 
of conditioning a ‘‘democratic’’ people to the idea of war has 
been carried on with a skill that betters art. A people deeply 
resolved to avoid at all costs a repetition of the tragedy of 1914 
has had to be trained with the most subtle care to be made 
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wiling, not merely to repeat that horror, but to surpass it. 
Little by little, here a paragraph, there an illustration, here a 
tat-00, there a show of aerial acrobatics, first ‘‘the possibility of 
waz,” then ‘‘a possible war,” then ‘‘a war in defence of collec- 
tiv2 security,” then ‘‘a war of national defence,” then “‘the next 
war,” till at last we come to the penultimate ‘‘We’ve got to be 
prepared.” And in that “‘got’’ you have the perfect replica of 
the thing you’ve ‘‘got’’ to be prepared against. Unfranchised 
bovs of twenty, children conceived in the last year of the Great 
War, many of whom have been kept in the cold-storage of 
un2mployment, are the first to be compelled to fight for their 
King, their Country and their Conservative and time-honoured 
Cabinet Ministers. Compulsorily they will ‘see the world’ and 
‘defend their heritage’—that heritage of the human scrap-heap 
fran which they are to be picked up as useful cannon fodder : 
“large numbers: of youths who” (in the words of the Quaker 
Manifesto) ‘‘have no cléar thought upon the matter but whose 
mental and spiritual attitude to their fellows is now to be formed 
in a military environment.” In this subtle conditioning process 
the discarded gas masks served their turn. What if their cost 
meant the waste of a million or two, their purpose was served 
by every pair of hands that held one, for if they had been made 
of tissue paper they would have fulfilled that purpose by aceus- 
toming the whole population to the idea of the necessity of war 
upon civilians. i 

Ironically enough, the same number of Controversy con- 
tained an essay on “ What Rearmament Really Means,” which 
in itself provided an all-sufficient reply to the talk about paci- ` 
fiam as suicide. Pacifism is not suicide; pacifism is creative 
acivity. It is a turning of the mind from the hope of finding 
deliverance from evil of any kind in organised war to the beliet 
that man’s creative activity is essentially social. It holds this. 
belief in the knowledge that the struggle to create anything 
of social use or beauty is the true vocation of man, from which 
he departs at his peril. This is the building of Jerusalem of 
waich Blake spoke, and this is the true calling of every patriotic’ 
Englishman both now and even if his country should sink itself 
in the infamy of universal war. But no-one engaged in national 
service for war can truly plead that he is engaged in creative 
activity, for our-actions are governed by their purpose, and if 
the purpose is iniquitous the most seemingly venial acts will 
scon savour of corruption. Pacifism is not a soft salve which 
imdeterminate people give to undetermined national policy: it 
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is the complete renunciation of war, and the consequent resolve 
to lead that life—whatever it may be or entail—which will avoid 
the occasion of war. Pacifism is the first step towards human 
self-control, imperatively needful to a world now suffering 
from the awful compulsions of its obedience to naked power. 
The activity of this ungoverned power was once known as the 
work of the devil. Pacifism is essentially the worship and service 
of God. M. P. 


Ballad Against Fame 


E will not now praise famous men 
Nor talk of goats and sheep; 
If lambs are in the lion’s den 
They still have heads to keep, 
And swords, less mighty than the pen, 
Like sickles, also reap. 


The fatal stroke on Siegfried fell 
And on Achilles’ heel; 

Goliath never lived to tel! 
How little pebbles feel ; 

The cunning of Ahithophel 
Struck deeper than his steel. 


At Roncesvalles brave Roland lies 
And Arthur’s days are done, 

The shaft that blinded Harold’s eyes 
Awaits the Conqueror’s son, 

And they may tell me who are wise 
Who lost and who have won. 


These were the means that shaped their ends 
In tales that dead men tell 

Whose dialectic comprehends 
The primrose path to Hell . 

And those dear daggers of his friends 
That flashed where Cesar fell. 


Then let us not praise famous men 
But eulogise instead 
All Daniels in the lion’s den 
Who have not lost their head, 
For one live Daniel is worth ten 
Inexorably dead. 
REGINALD REYNOLDS 


HENGHES 


A PHASE OF THE EUROPEAN 
DILEMMA ee 


HE mission of the United States as a peace maker' appears 

at this moment like an eleventh hour one. Actually, it is 
corstantly recurrent and remains unaffected, or at worst no more 
then slightly retarded, by even such an interim as a European 
waz. The chief pre-requisite for the attainment of the American 
ideal of peace is that Europe and America should meet on a 
cormmon plane, that they should understand each other. 
Ccherent action must then follow as a necessary complement 
of such an understanding. 

The average American mind, bound by its own traditions 
ani by tendrils of European origin, does not usually see 
the constantly resurging bitternesses of European strife for 
what they really are—the inter-tribal differences of peoples 
exreriencing the evolutionary process of unification. The 
general tendency is to see this phenomenon as far more local 
than that, and to concentrate on the particular spot at which 
th2 fundamental drive of Europe’s intrinsic needs happens to 
manifest itself. We then seek the causes and cure within that 
immediate realm. We do not truly understand that no occur- 
reice is ever truly local. But to understand one’s neighbour 
ore must also understand oneself and draw certain analogies. 

The economic and the ideological position of the world to-day 
makes it imperative for us to collaborate on a far more coherent 
scale among nations than history gives us any precedent for. 
We are confronted with the necessity of finding means that will 
permit us to achieve a cohesion of interests in all fields. We 
cen no longer work in opposition (competition is the gentle 
word) to each other because there are no longer any free 
markets anywhere. The obvious conclusion that someone (bad) 
has hogged them all is incorrect and superficial. There never 
have been any free markets. There were fields of exploitation, 
aad they were exploited as heedlessly as the land which now 
has become dust bowls. But exploitation can go its happy way, 
fall of heroics, only as long as you can move on to the next 
ferest when you have cut down this one. We have, no more 
ferests left; the world is full, and so we must now worry about 
the watershed we altered in the process. We must find the way 
te collaboration on a world-wide scale. Europe can no longer 
live within its little national frontiers, because they mean that 
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each little state contains within itself all the tremendous 
machinery and organisations of industry and government which 
only a continent—only something pertaining to the entire earth 
~—can now support. 

The underlying need of the struggle which Europe is now 
suffering is therefore to find the means of collaboration. The 
contemporary situation shows this. The tale of current events 
is of pact after pact, agreement after agreement, anti-aggression 
pacts, each of which is somehow tied up with trade agreements 
and concessions, loans and promises. Germany and Italy follow 
pacts with conquest, and the use of force will defeat them in 
the end; but at present that force is in a sense the instrument 
of the inevitable. We no longer have England, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, etc., except in form: we have totalitarian and 
democratic states. The democracies already try to include 
Russia. The most opposite ideas somehow find a level on which 
they can meet and, though they propose belligerence and 
defence, somehow they are becoming welded in the process, 
and their ultimate achievement will be a greater unity than has 
existed heretofore. It is the drift towards unification and the 
consciousness of its necessity that can save Europe from war; 
but only with the active participation of the United States, 
because America is an inseparable part of the Western world. 

The U.S.A. appears again and again in European politics 
of the last thirty years (if not more) as peacemakers. In times 
of crisis, manifestos and admonitions, suggestions and drafts 
of treaties have come over from the U.S. again and again. 
Every single person in Europe is conscious of the good inten- 
tions of the U.S.A., and yet all these efforts have failed in the 
long run, even to the League of Nations, and in the end the 
high idealism that lies behind them has proved itself unadapt- 
able to the actual circumstances. This is because the realism 
of the U.S.A. is on a different plane from the realism of Europe. 
The picture which America has of the causes and cure of 
Europe’s difficulties is painted on the historical background 
of the U.S.A. 

The great and essential difference between present dav 
Europe and the U.S.A. is that America can still act with an 
element of will, while European statesmanship is now com- 
pletely determined. This is because in Europe the evolution of 
society has been progressing with constant acceleration along 
a road—on the basis of a material which has been intensely 
lived upon. for two thousand years at least. This material is 
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nature, including humanity’s entire resources. Nature is perhaps 
inexhaustible, but the kind of thought that must be given to a 
lard intensely lived upon, and to one that is still rich and 
willing to surrender its potentialities, human and material, more 
readily, will give rise to a new cosmology not only more self- 
comscious but also eventually of a different quality. Thus the 
American element—the type of idealism expressed in President 
Roosevelt’s recent peace message—is will, t.e., good will, a 
na:ural concomitant of American nature, while Europe cannot 
dream, cannot see what is right, cannot exercise will deliberately 
but must follow the sequence of its possibilities to an end which 
is -ncidentally good instead of determinantly so. ; 
Hitler’s reply had to be equivocal. He was placed before a 
wcrid-concept to which no statesman in Europe could reply on 
eqial terms, because none has the material background to do 
so. He could conceive of it only as a lovely abstraction. The 
coal mines of Wales, the steel works of Essen, have no vast 
continent behind them. The men who work in them have no 
hundred and fifty year old tradition of liberty in their blood. 
No continent was ever given them by a miracle of God. They 
ar2 steeped in the longer, slower and bitterer step by step chess- 
geme of the underdog’s struggle for liberation, not for liberty. 
Until relatively recently the nature of the development of 
the U.S.A. was on a scale that has not been possible in Europe 
for two hundred years at least. Immense tracts of land were 
pblbughed under without thought of consequences, lumber 
camps were like a machine that ate up seemingly endless forests. 
Ir the mines the poorer grade ores were thrown aside. In 
industry and in civic development, the same heedlessness pre- 
vailed. Immense franchise was granted to individuals without 
tought of the eventual result of such practice. Sweat-shops 
sprang up unchecked, and the principle of competition—trade- 
wars and cut-prices—was regarded as advantageous to the com- 
munity . . . because there was room. The feeling of immense 
- power, of the ability to go somewhere else, flowed through 
these transactions. Nature seemed inexhaustible, and this sense 
ol vastness produced an ideological undercurrent, ruthless but 
aso magnificent, containing ideals of personal rights because 
soace was there to take them. Will, good will, came out of 
adundance. The jingos of isolationism, and common misappre- 
hensions of the sense and meaning of the Munroe doctrine, were 
adle to perpetuate themselves on the basis of America’s sense 
at her own possibilities. This sense, with which America judges 
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Europe, is not sufficiently conscious of Europe’s own growth 


and development, its needs and necessary limitations. In 


Europe the earth had long ago forbidden heedlessness. 
Thought had to be given to things which America could 
ignore. Europe has had to be patiently content with its imme- 
diate possibilities, and could not achieve its ideals by a forceful 
direct drive towards them. There has been no sense of unlimited 
resources in any field, human or material, in Europe for 
centuries. 

The U.S.A. are now arriving at the same point. The dust 
bowls require a sense of the cohesion of labour, possibilities of 
achievement and limitation of means, and this is giving rise to 
a different form of ideology than could exist heretofore. The 
total quantity of ore has been calculated and found not to be 
inexhaustible after all. The cast-off ore is being refined by new 
methods. The thought that must emerge from a realisation that 
our resources are not endless is of a different kind from that 
which may be given to an inexhaustible land. Social legislation 
and the attitude towards labour is changing because of this. 
But, for the moment, the memory of exploitation still remains 
and colours America’s aspect towards Europe. America is still 
impatient with Europe. 

Unity was achieved with relative ease on the American con- 
tinent in the United States because of the historical, geographic 
and industrial exigencies of the time in which the United States 
became a single federated nation. This is necessarily a far more 
dificult achievement to.a Europe weighted by centuries of 
governmental tradition, precedent, limitations of material - 
means, differences in language and deeply rooted habits of 
thought and custom. But Europe’s necessity must in time drive 
her to the achievement of a United States of Europe by no 
matter what means. This realisation can take root in Europe 
firmly enough to become an active constructive force only with 
the aid of a complementary realisation in America of the 
inseparability of European and American interests. Europe 
must have America’s full collaboration in a form which is not 
partisan, that is, one which, realising the nature of Europe’s 
struggle, therefore offers its impartial collaboration. You cannot 
divide nations into good and bad without propagating the bad. 

The collaboration of the U.S.A. on this plane is not only an 
immediate contingency but also a safeguard for the future well- 
being of four or five generations of Americans and Europeans, 
because the nature of the collaboration will very largely deter- 
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mire and influence the course of Europe’s drift towards unity. 
If it should take the road of war, famine and destruction, this 
wil. be partly due to the lack of balance arising out of mis- 
understanding of this inner problem and its causes. The net 
resilt of such a calamity would be a Europe united (because 
it cannot help itself) through force, and bankruptcy, and propa- 
gating within itself all the traditions of belligerence. 

This European block would then constitute a danger to the 
stricture of the U.S.A. and its people, since, if Europé becomes 
un ted: into a single federal nation, perhaps with sovereignty 
accorded the various states, Awithout incorporating the active 
pa-ticipation of the U.S.A./in the formation of such a body 
in other words, if this is dchieved by war (even though the 
States participated in such a war) Europe will eventually 
become an anti-American block through dissensions’ arising 
ov2r trade supremacies in South America and elsewhere. The 
Evcrope-American world is economically so constituted as to 
necessitate the forming of an integrated whole, and until this 
is achieved conflict is inevitable. America is safe to-day only 
because Europe is disunited. Lf her safety is to mean what it 
should, and Europe’s eventual achievement of unity is not to 
become another, larger instrument of destruction, but is to give 
al’ its potential fruits to mankind, then we must now under- 
stand the necessity for a common achievement. 

Talk of isolationism is more or less idle under the pro- 
gressive, realistic administration of President Roosevelt; but 
would it be so idle if Hoover were again re-elected ? The forces 
exist and must be guarded against. The U.S.A. is to-day 
already in no position to renounce her interests in Europe; and 
Europe is equally bound to her for identical reasons. Although 
America’s natural resources could perhaps make her entirely 
self-contained, she cannot ever, even partially, become a closed 
aid self-contained nation unless she wishes to adopt methods 
s-milar to, and even more rigid than, those now practised in 
Germany. The land will feed the people, but not merely 
because ‘‘man does not live by bread alone” (which is in itself 
sifficient reason for making any attempt even at degrees of 
vithdrawal from world affairs both futile and reactionary) but 
kecause even partial withdrawal would entail so vast a revolu- 
ton of thought and administration—incidentally ina Fascist 
cirection—that playing with these ideas is highly dangerous. 

It would mean the wholesale re-orientation of industry, heavy 
industry being the chief sufferer: an agrarian development for 
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which neither the means, nor the human material, nor justifica- 
tion in the long run exist. It would mean doctrines of force in 
dealing with the individual by legislation in order to compel 
the direction of his interests and beliefs into nationalistic chan- 
nels of a bitter, sterile kind, such as the present nationalism of 
Germany. It would entail dn economic readjustment which 
would eventually be based on extortion of labour power, since 
the agrarian and the industrial switch-over could only be sus- 
tained through loans granted by interested parties who would, 
of necessity, find themselves in the Government. It is futile to 
hope that the Government could act as an impersonal, non- 
partisan controller of such loans or funds. The Government 
cannot become the lender without expropriation of the neces- 
sary funds by increased taxation and even sterner measures that 
would aifect all classes. That could only be done through poli- 
tics having as a background a Fascist doctrine of force. 

But as the understanding of the necessity for European- 
American collaboration on a more coherent scale increases and 
actions follow as a natural complement of this understanding, 
these dangers will become less and less threatening. Our prin- 
cipal work lies, therefore, in understanding the true nature of 
each other’s difficulties. Since the inner needs of the United 
States are coming more and more to resemble those of Europe, 
we are not far from achieving the common terms of exchange 
which will be our strongest means of cohesion. 


Sonnet 


NOWING the simple joy that all can share, 
A gift beyond the pettiness of price, 
Unchained by power, unclutched by avarice, 
Unalienable as the light and air; 
The resurrected beauty of the year 
Free, and for freedom’s martyrs a device 
To mock the pride of despots and their lies 
Which claim servility from eye and ear; 
Knowing earth’s graciousness—and that no life 
Is perdurable even in its peace, 
And zhat the doom of hate is to alloy 
Mercy in the unborn—we, who are sons of strife, 
Would spurn the inhuman hope that strife could cease 
By the foreclosure of our brothers’ joy. WILLIAM SOUTAR 


BZ 


C. R. PRANCE 
(author of “Tante Rebella’s Saga) 


“ILICET”’ 
A Generation’s Epitaph 


F of us British ‘‘fortune-seekers’’ in a British Dominion 
aave much to show for a life spent in the veld on the 
upbuilding of South Africa. Yet it is something, just to have 
been an unregarded link in the chain of history; to have helped 
in -e-labelling as ‘‘British Subjects” the descendants of those 
Voortrekker malcontents to whom both terms in that label were 
alike anathema; something, just to have sat in friendly talk with 
pethaps the last survivor of the Great Trek,—Oom Koos, who 
died far gone in his nineties some few years ago. 

The centenary of the bloodiest episode in the Great Trek 
foLows hard on that of the end to slavery beneath the British 
Flag; and the thought stirs remembrance of the old “‘lands- 
vader’’ and his wife, a little old lady, shrunk by the years to 
the height of a tall man’s heart. Now so slender and frail, no 
daibt she had once been, like all Boer women of her time, a 
dezt and resolute wielder of the battle-axe at a pinch; and in her 
eighties she was still a home-maker, capable of teaching a post- 
graduate course to fledglings from Domestic Science Colleges ; 
a pattern too, of tha’ simple gracious dignity which so endeared 
the old-style Africander to the English immigrant of Mtiner’s 
dey. Her ancient, wrapped in his daydreams of the great 
R2public-builders and their times, was the apple of her eye; 
ard her relish of the respect paid to him by those who in time 
pest had been “‘the enemy” was manifest. 

Born a subject of William IV, Oom Koos had lived as a 
bargher of all the Transvaal Presidents, with a brief interlude 
as a subject of Queen Victoria during the Shepstone episode. 
He had outlived Edward VII, and stayed the course over the 
vosit paid by Victoria’s great-grandson to the new-fledged 
Dominion of South Africa—the latest addition to his predes- 
tined heritage of grinding anxiety and care. 

Does that set the years in perspective? To fill in the detail: 
tte countryside where the ancient passed his life’s eventide 
has a railway athwart what he selected sixty years ago as a 
lLinter’s dream-country, the paradise for a connoisseur of soli- 
tude. Two stark grain-elevators, built of concrete, rear their 
h2ads above the threadbare remnant of the prehistoric bush; 
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concrete monstrosities which, to a Victorian Londoner, suggest 
an Earl’s Court Exhibition, with Messrs. Imré and Kiralfy 
perpetrating in lath-and-plaster a commercial copy of the 
Bastille. 

The boundless game-peopled park, through which Oom Koos 
used to stalk elephant and giraffe, or ride-down ostrich chicks 
and zebra-colts, is now a barb-wire chess-board streaked with a 
railway’s smoke, sub-divided into 1,200-acre plots, beset with 
twirling American windmills and the shiny tin roofs of ‘‘settlers’’ 
who sought peace and plenty in the veld after the stress and 
starvation of the Great War, and found for the most part noth- 
ing but a struggle against bankruptcy amid a turmoil of racial 
and political unrest. 

There from his stone-built fastness under the lee of 
Wyduitsig Kop, Oom Koos in his evening years looked down 
and mused on the new world he and his fellows Had made 
possible by their very struggle to establish its antithesis. There, 
he, the last of the Voortrekkers—who as a boy of eight had 
helped to repel a Zulu attack on the wagon-laager eleven days 
after the murder of Piet Retief—must sit to watch a train 
bustling to the branch-railway’s momentary terminus, where 
once he had gazed for buffalo, or for a horseman riding with 
red spur to warn the scattered bush-dwellers of another Bantu 
tribe preparing to wash their spears in blood. There in his 
life’s late autumn, he might well lose count of glittering new 
tin roofs, amid his brooding memories of the time when ‘‘Voor- 
trekker” was a new word, and “‘settler’’ a term to be coined 
by a generation still unborn. 

‘Truly there goes a great deal of providence to produce a 
man’s life unto three-score’’ in a land yet unredeemed from 
barbarism; and this man in his nineties might be assured of 
glad welcome in Valhalla, since from childhood to the ebbing 
of his strength he had gone armed at the first call, doing with 
his might whatever simple duty came to hand. 

As a lad growing to manhood, driven out by the spread of 
the Pax Britannica from that Garden country which as a child 
he had helped to christen “The Republic of Natalia,” he lived 
awhile in the highveld the world-old life of the pioneer. 

Young enough still to relish adventure, he was one of the 
pioneer-sportsmen who pushed civilization’s spear-point into 
the barbarous northern Transvaal; and there—where to-day a 
trim village stands amid citrus-orchards—by that which men 
call chance, he was saved from the wholesale massacre of his 
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corrrades by the spearmen of Makapaan, spared to play a 
mam’s part in the clash of rival imperialisms which, at Majuba, 
call2d the Paramount Power to a halt of twenty years. 

Thereafter he lived as the Biblical strong man armed, keep- 
ing his own possessions in Such peace as he might, between 
Zulu marauders on the one hand and the old shadow of Pax 
Bricannica on the other, steadily gathering again in density; 
anc for years, in the scant intervals between Kafir wars, he 
made annual pilgrimage, a month each way in a country with- 
out roads, to camp in his wagon under the lee of Wyduitsig 
Kop, wintering in the warm bush country with his flocks and 
herds. 

But age crept upon him unawares, while foreigners made 
Transvaal history behind his back; and at last, after so many | 
wa-s, too old for war, at seventy years of age he must go in 
igco as a “‘civilian’’ inmate of a Concentration Camp, under 
the guard of professional boy-soldiers with not a tenth .of his 
experience in war, leaving his son to battle doggedly through 
the long-drawn years to the Peace of Vereeniging. Then under 
hies son’s care he ‘“‘dug-in’’? to await death’s onslaught at 
Wryduitsig Kop, with leisure to ponder an English romancer’s 
unconscious summary of South African history: “Men fight 
ani lose the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes 
about in spite of their defeat; and when it comes, it turns out 
noz to be what they had meant, and other men have to fight 
for what they meant, under another name.” 

Sut ruminations on the philosophy of history were not for 
such as he. He lived in the past, while his life’s long candle at 
last flickered out, as is the right of old men who have made 
history, albeit all unknowingly and on a minor scale, brooding, 
indifferent to the kaleidoscopic changes of his fatherland. 

The union of four British Colonies into one new nation 
urder the shield of Britain’s flag meant to him only one more 
instance of the Lord’s ways which are so hard for old men to 
urderstand; since he himself had seen three of those Colonies 
came to birth as Boer Republics amid the thunder of muzzle- 
loader muskets and the flash of assegai. The Great War, the 
gbry of Dominion Status, even the strange splendour of inter- 
netional equality with an old island in the German Ocean left 
hss ancient heart untouched. 

While English Falstaff dying “‘babbled o green fields,” 
tke evening day-dreams of Oom Koos were flickering memory- 
pxtures of a wagon-laager hastily fortified with thorn-bushes; 
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of women in ‘kappies’ and long skirts wielding the felling-axe 
` on the hands of maniacal Zulu warriors bellowing as they 
strove to force a gap, while small boys helped grandfather to 
re-charge the dilatory muzzle-loading ‘“‘roer’’; and outside 
the feeble stronghold the corpses of a dauntless enemy piled 
steadily higher to furnish a gantry for the last mad rush which 
might have carried the laager and changed the history of a 
sub-continent. 

As for the old hero’s son, the ironist might smile to see the 
ancient island custom of “‘Borough English” deep-rooted in 
Paul Kruger’s veld. In England here and there, by hoary local 
custom, ‘“Borough English” is the converse of primogeniture, 
a custom by which the youngest son, not the eldest, has prior 
: right to the inheritance of land. And in the old Suid Afrikaanse 
Republiek it was a custom for the youngest son to shoulder 
the burden of the old folks’ declining years, and to inherit the 
“home farm” as his reward. 

So in 1902 Oom Koos, released in his seventies from the 
Concentration Camp, trekked down to end his earthly pil- 
grimage at Wyduitsig Kop, under the care of his youngest 
son “Klein Koos,” a mere boy then not yet two-score years 
old. This lad, if a variant from the old Voortrekker type, was 
yet an outstanding specimen of a manhood already scarce, a 
type which in the conditions of modern life is no longer being 
bred even.in the by-ways of the veld; and the simple substan- 
tial homestead with its plenishing, might well be preserved as 
his generation’s monument. 

Re-starting life in a wilderness stamped flat by three years 
of war, he built a temporary shack to supplement the tent- 
wagon, and with a stark courage and endurance which in his 
best days the old Voortrekker father could not have over- 
passed, settled to dig himself into the soil. 

For six years, in the leisure left by the provision of daily 
bread and meat, doggedly as any convict he quarried stone 
single-handed from the outcrop, dressed it day after day in 
sun and rain, and took it by ox-sledge to the site selected for 
its panorama of the bush, bounded only by the far hills of 
Pretoria; and with his own hands he laid each stone from 
- foundations to wall-plate, nine feet ftom the floor. 

The woodwork too he wrought single-handed on the spot, 
with his one Kafir to help in the cross-cutting of trees felled 
to fall across a saw-pit dug in readiness; doors, door-frames, 
window-frames, roof timber, every wooden detail of the home 
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wrought by the hands of one man as a respite from more 
immediate work. As for the thatch—his own work too with 
one Kafir’s help—it was a lovely piece of handicraft, no more 
to be hidden by a cheap ceiling than a cathedral roof. 

Tne furniture—simple and strong like the house and its in- 
dwellers—was also the handiwork of the soldier-quarryman- 
mason expert in thatched roofs, toil-wrought from tough local 
woods with no tools which a trade-union carpenter would deign 
to wse. And since ‘“‘Art is man’s expression of joy in his 
labcur,’’ this self-taught expert in a multiplicity of handicrafts 
had. chosen to crown what to many would have been seven 
years’ penal servitude, by decorating his chair-backs with 
simdle patterns inlaid in the stubborn wood, frugally utilising | 
the teeth of Tante’s broken combs, black and white. | 

Felike the stone homestead on Wyduitsig Kop will stand as 
long as Zimbabwe yet, a man’s work indeed, looking down on 
the rock pool formed by the quarry from which the stone was 
wrcught, looking beyond it over the bush to the smoke-screen 
hiding Pretoria sixty miles away. With six thousand acres 
round it, mostly virgin bush, sweet-thorn, African wattle and 
indigenous timber trees, where kudu harbour even yet, it is ` 
stil. an island of peace amidst the flood of closer settlement. 
Yet outside the border of the old Voortrekker’s territorial 
appanage the bush dwindles steadily, starred almost daily by 
yet another twinkling windmill or another tin roof shimmering 
in the heat, while ever the network of telephone wires and 
wireless aerials spreads wider yet, to make life “ in the wilds’’ 
endurable to the twentieth century ‘‘pioneer.”’ 

There were good men enough, with womenfolk to match, 
among the young beginners who “‘commenced farmer” in the 
ve d after the world-war, so many of whom, alas, have crashed 
to poverty; but who nowadays would endure life for six years 
in a mere shed while he quarried and built a stone home for 
pesterity with none but his own two hands to do the work? 
Te-day a hireling builder must serve the newcomer’s haste 
wath shoddy brick, with roof-timber from Norway, iron roof 
from Belgium, windows and doors from a mass-production slop- 
factory in the United States, adding perhaps an ‘‘architectoora- 
lodral’’ verandah with “‘elegant’’? columns of Pretoria cement. ' 
And if one of us ventures on a home, home-made from the 
material available on the site, he lectures London about how it 
tcok him two years to make 100,000 bricks with Kafir labour, 
wren the Voortrekker or his son would have found half the 
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number sufficient, would have made them, have built the 
house and finished it in one winter and without self-adver- 
tisement. 

In such respects at least, the world is changing for the worse. 
Time was, when man and wife in the veld took pride in buying 
only that which could be made without complex machinery— 
when any dweller in timber-country could judge the veld’s 
quality off-hand from its timber, and knew the tree suited to 
each need, from a pipe-stem to a rifle-stock, from a knife- 
handle to the under-frame of an ox-wagon; when wheel-hubs 
and ox-yokes were. turned on the farm, in a lathe home- 
wrought from the growing tree, even to the driving-wheel. 
And even yet there are remnants of Voortrekker stock who 
travel cheerfully over a hundred miles each way by ox-wagon 
to Church four times a year. i 

But to the immigrant, and to the rising generation of the 
local stock, twenty miles from a village is deemed an unen- 
durable distance, except by car, too far from butcher and baker, 
from wagon-smith, from builder and general shop; and it is 
almost infra dig. to-day to be seen making ahything of which 
a passable machine-made substitute can be bought. 

Who can doubt that the dead generation and that now dying 
out were happier men than those who have succee them in 
the veld, knowing untaught what to-day we deny or forget—or 
belike never learned—that joy in his daily labour is man’s 
birthright for which there is no substitute on sale, and that 
man’s medal of manhood is his self-sufficiency ? 

So late as forty years ago, if upheaval, such as William 
Morris had already foreseen and prophesied, had ant-eaten the 
roots of civilization and caused its crash, there were men and 
women in the veld strong to surmount catastrophe, self-suffi- 
cient to lay anew the foundation of a simple decent world. 

To-day they are dead or dying out; a generation hence and 
the last of them will be hardly a memory to a multitude help- 
lessly dependent on large-scale capitalist industry; and when 
that industry crashes, it will spell the end of such ‘‘civilization’’ 
as has been moulded on the patterns cast in “‘the workshop of 
the world,” her imitators, and her parasites. 

The writing is plain on the wall for anyone to read who can 
spare time from the daily paper, the bridge-drive, or the wire- 
less. It will be pity indeed if it should prove that the old Voor- 
trekkers of the veld and their compeers in lands oversea learned 
their hard lesson and did their work in vain. 


Hyde Park: Fune Evening 


HERE is genius here, in the delicate hand 
That traced these exquisite pastels across the sky, 
In the green-gold froth of the leaves and 
Distant fugitive cars that sound like a sigh; 
© And six starlings, flying high, 
Move like the wind, move with amazing ease, 
Assuming fantastic patterns against the sky, 
As the wind weaves patterns amongst the trees. 
And all is complete, significant; everything 
Is breath-taking, clear cut, incredibly fine; 
And-the flow of a leafy the poise of a wing 


| . Us vital, piece-perfect fof the whole passionate design. 


DOUGLAS GIBSON 
Ñ 


The’ Sky’s Your Enemy 


t 
RAY Heaven you never know it— 
The stunned realisation 
That the-sky’s your enemy. 
Luminous rivers of air 
Flowing towards you out of the crystal dawn, 
Cascades of crimson sunset—you must forswear them. 


-3 Next week, this week, perhaps, 


Black craft will sail those rivers. 
` You must forswear your high window under the moon 
And grope in cellars. 


Pray Heaven you never see it— 
Laughter wiped suddenly off a child’s face 
As they proffer the gas mask: 
` Just a precaution, darling, now you’re safe, 
Whatever happens. 
Or hear the eager voices of boys 
Gaily affirming their readiness to fight. 
To put down tyranny— 
Not knowing that every war has been fought 
:- To put down tyranny, now here now there, 
“And. sterile the victory, 
Sterile as poisoned ground. 

FREDA C. BOND 


een ne 


JACK COMMON | 


NATIONALISM 


The Non-representative Nation 


AST month’s Adelphi did well to begin with a discussion 

of nationalism. For nationalism is a force which is far too 
often accepted at face value or superficially deplored : it hardly 
ever receives an adequate examination. Of course, Hitler has 
given it a bad name, and it already had a bad taste owing to its- 
regular association with war and crisis. You need to shoo away 
a whole herd of bêtes notres before you can see the thing fairly 
at all, and Hampden Jackson is to be congratulated on making 
that effort. . 

His work should prove useful to the many people who, 
whether they know it or not, share his feeling that nationalism 
is a very real political relationship which must be lived out in 
our time. I may say at once that I am not one of them. I think 
that we have lived through all the nationalism that we can 
stand, a whole historical cycle of it, until it has become for us 
now an unreality of phantasmal quality and maniacal effect. 
It is an untrue image of us, so that while we continue to accept 
its circumscription, we are socially lessened, actually meaner 
in our totality than in our i-dividual actions. As an ae ca 
man I have the biggest navy in the world and granaries burst- 
ing with food; yet when, as an ordinary member of the human 
race, I want to stand some poor starving Spanish kid a meal, 
all I can do is to buy milk coupons at the co-op. and trust that 
nationalist inefficiency will not prevent the stuff from going 
through. The fact is, we are plainly faced with the practical 
problems of our common humanity. That is why foreign affairs 
take up so much of everybody’s conversation, and why 
avowedly nationalist statesmen may easily forget their own 
country’s interest while desperately trying to wangle some sort 
of general settlement. We are in a universal brotherhood of 
sorts: thrust into it negatively perhaps by our new nearness 
to all the world, by our interdependence and the fact that we 
all sit within weapon’s reach of the next lot. Everybody’s 
troubles are on our doorstep and whoever lets off a gun is 
bound to hit more folks than he aimed at. That’s the situation, 
no doubt: an unwilling brotherhood of man which must do 
something about its relationship even if only the negative 
deeds of fear. i 
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Tc face it, we have this old technique of nationalism. When 
any of the peoples are in trouble we have no better advice than 
that -hey should make a nation of themselves. The Chinese want 
help. so we lend Chiang Kai.Shek some money on the under- 
standing that he’ll make his folk into a nation. The Jews we 
send to Palestine because it seems wrong to us that such an 
obviously national community should lack the first thing 
needed for one, territory. To deal with the Nazi aggression we 
start guaranteeing the integrity of that odd lot of States on 
the Russian borders. And no doubt if our Government decided 
to implement actively the people’s sympathy with Austrian 
and Czech refugees, they would inevitably work out a scheme 
for setting up those nations once more. This is our stunt, you 
see, the thing we know. In the name of nationalism, empire 
figh-s empire, and the poor unfortunate millions of the world 
are enonymous except where they coagulate into national armies. 

Taat being so, nationalism is a pretty dubious word to use 
if ycur aim is to recapture a sense of community. Yet there is, 
of course, something genuine at the back of it—a long way 
back though: what Max Plowman called nationhood, the local 
character and culture of a people who have become satisfac- 
torizy akin. That kind of thing was not the product of the 
nation-form. The division into nations merely proclaimed and 
pubdished internationally, in a most striking manner, what 
already existed among the people. This was a garnering, not 
a panting. In music, for instance, the coming of the national 
schools used up the folk-music of the regions, gave it a wide 
cur-ency, universal significance, made it a most valuable world- 
possession—but the local lads don’t sing it any more. We got 
Shakespeare and lost the morality plays. That’s all right 
because there’s always a price to pay, and this was a favour- 
abl2 one. But you can’t be sure of arranging things so. They 
are: a natural development not to be specifically aimed at. It 
would be futile to seek to go back to the small nation in order 
to produce another Shakespeare, or to feudal catholicism in 
search of moralities and good songs. That is to misunderstand 
the nature of these graces, which are never to be had by 
str ving for, but come as a phenomenal distillation from the 
general richness of the life. 

‘7n any case, one is bound to suspect this nostalgia for the 
pe.ty. It seems so obvious a reaction from that giddy pride 
in bigness which the nineteenth century took delight in. To 
cone from the huge Wellsian wonder, the billions and the 
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trillions, the statistical inflation of populations and wealth and 
power, to this new niggardliness of aim seems to me to be 
circling about the same point. There can be no harm in there 
being a lot of us if we’re all right, and no special good in our 
fewness if we are not. When it is the nations we are looking 
at, it would be difficult to show that their peace, security or 
cultural richness is in any way determined by their size. Some 
of them are luckier than others, of course. The group of little 
democracies which attract Hampden Jackson are really Anglo- 
French protectorates that have renounced national ambition for 
international trade. The opposite constellation of South American 
republics are Anglo-American protectorates. The Balkan group 
should have become Russo-German protectorates. All of 
these do retain cultural vestiges longer than the real world 
centres because their development has been halted at a certain 
point. But such culture is not of a significant kind; it is quaint, 
the sort of thing tourists seek out and the people give up the 
moment they become aware of what figure they cut in the 
world’s eyes. It is true that Finland can claim the greatness of 
Sibelius for its own, though it produced him when it was a 
province of the old Russian Empire and since becoming an 
independent nation—or British money-colony—has fallen as 
dumb as De Valera’s Dublin. From such rare instances, noth- 
ing conclusively favourable or unfavourable to nationalism can 
be drawn. In the matter of the production of great men the 
all-time record is held by the city-states, Imperial Athens and 
13th century Florence probably leading the field. 

From Jackson’s point of view-the nations are not true ones 
and from mine the democracies are not. But never mind that. 
He feels that you can have a truer sense of community and a 
fuller democracy in a relatively small group of men than in the 
massed millions we belong to. And that may well be so. But 
the very task of co-ordinating such groups and disentangling 
them from their present meshing presupposes some super- 
national authority strong enough to unscramble Europe. Now 
the lesson of the League of Nations experiment was that it is 
no use setting up such an authority unless you make people 
individually members of it and individually loyal to it. At 
this aspect of the problem we all meet. Whether we want to 
free regional and racial communities as communitiss or as 
men plain and simple, the power to do so only exists when 
sufficient people have developed a loyalty to an extra-national 
body. When the nations were first made they took care of this 
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point. They did not start as democracies; their first principle 
was kingship, and loyalty to the monarch as nation-symbol. 
Democracy came in partly as a result of international trade, 
and partly because of the religious revival. The prime and 
inhe-ent principle of the nation was the divine right of kings. 
“Your king and country’—that is the old loyalty which even 
now brings good men back to the collar, when their instincts, 
their apprehension, sense the need for a larger, more generous 
acticn than ever can be made under that slogan. It does not 
satis:y us any more; it would not if we were Danes or Dots 
from: Dotland. We want. to be loyal to the Czechs and the 
Germans and the Spaniards and thence to ourselves. 

It is this loyalty we are all seeking to express, whether we 
are cor peace like the Pacifist, or for justice with the Com- 
murast, or for the integrity of a people’s character like the 
queerest Nationalist I know. Men, we mean; we like men 
better than their Englishness, their economic importance, 
thei: habit of using the same language as ourselves. And 
depend upon it, our enemies are no fools when they reply to 
us with pleas for national service, duty to king and country 
and so forth. That is the parent of the famous Hitlerian red 
herring which rulers everywhere now trail about with them, 
nattral as you like. We. must not seem to smack of that; 
by tzod, no. Our loyalty is all to the undivided commonalty, 
which nations in their very structure cannot represent, though 
every single man does who sacrifices his country to the common 


goo. 
Modern Warfare 
HE men 


Obey obscure orders in obscurity, 
Fight without knowledge of result, lose comrades, 
Grumble at the sun, cold, lice, lack of women, 
At everything except the leaders, 
Whom, rather than admit the worst of a bargain, 
They worship. 


The leaders 

Argue by telegraph, microphone, newspaper ; 
Deduce advantage from defeat, victory from silence, 
Out-yell each other’s Te Deums; 

Sacrifice men, money, strategic position 

For a debating point. R. N. CURREY 


ELISAVETA FEN 


AN UNPOSTED LETTER 


Camp O3, April, 1932. 


ERE we lead a well regulated life. At four o’clock in the 

morning the great Monastery bell—a few tons of bronze— 
begins to toll. It is a beautiful sound, like the humming of an 
enormous bumble-bee. As we sleep in our clothes, getting up 
is a simple business. We break the ice in a bucket of water and 
splash some over our faces and hands. Then we breakfast on 
sour black bread, those who have some sharing with those 
who have none. At half-past-four a sharp whistle is blown out- 
side the barracks and we file out into the yard. Our overseers 
are already there, including Hyena, our foreman and principal 
gaoler. I have never known Hyena to be late once in the whole 
six months I have spent here. Axes and saws are distributed 
to us, and then, herded together like a flock of sad sheep, we 
troop out through the main gates into the forest bevond. 

In Tsarist prisons, I gather, they used to have some sort of 
military drill. The convicts were ordered to line up, to march 
in step, to carry their heads high. When I was a student, and 
an ardent revolutionary like most of us, I thought it revolting; 
but now I am wondering whether it did not make the men feel 
more human than we do. The brisk mechanism of military drill 
would have wakened us perhaps from the deep mental lethargy 
into which we have sunk. As it is, we are treated more like 
dumb animals than men. Our gaolers direct us more by push- 
ing and hitting than by words. They certainly seem to have no 
sense of humour, and very little sense of security. They talk 
to one another in whispers and always look so glum. An atmos- 
phere of unrelieved gloom envelops our black-coated crowd 
wherever we go. 

Hyena is an exception. He is a Latvian Jew. The rank ead 
file of our guards are of various nationalities: Russian, Polish, 
Chinese, Esthonian. But for a job which requires intelligence 
your Party nearly always chooses a Jew. I think Hyena is 
intelligent, though more as an animal would be than as a 
human being. He is a short wiry figure with long arms, red hair 
and a freckled face. He moves briskly and noiselessly, and sees 
what you are doing without looking. He chats, and, occasion- 
ally, even indulges in a joke. His jokes are often revealing. 
The other day he heard the prisoners speak of Ivan the Terrible 
and the persecution of the Boyars. 
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“Booh l!” he said, shrugging his shoulders. ‘Your Ivan the 
Terr ble was a child’s joke. He put people on the rack to make 
then confess, and then chopped their heads off. I call it a 
stup d method. Why, the pain is. such that they faint, and 
whem they come to they tell you lies. We have much better 
metrods. For instance, we just stop them going to sleep. As 
soon as they start dozing, we flash a strong light in their faces. 
Not many people can stand that for long. And a man who has 
had no sleep for a few days is as helpless and as compliant as 
a babe. Or we pack a room with people so tightly that they 
canrot sit down or breathe. Some of them die on their feet and 
remzin standing up. Many would confess just for the sake of 
sitting down a moment. And as for chopping heads off—well, 
shocting of course is much more economical and simpler. The 
prisoner is called from his cell and taken along a passage as if 
for examination. As he passes a door, a man steps out from 
behind and discharges a couple of bullets into the back of his 
heac. Is it an improvement on Ivan the Terrible? Of course it 
is: in two ways—much less fuss made about the whole business, 
and the prisoner never knows when he’s going to be shot. 
Much better for the prisoner, you’d say? Well, I don’t know. - 
It is, and it isn’t. You see, he knows very well how it is done, 
so every time he goes to the lavatory or is called for examina- 
tion he thinks he is going to be shot. I’ve known some who 
would rather burst their bladder than take a stroll along -an 
empty passage. And I’ve known others who after their release 
cou_dn’t face negotiating a passage in any house. So you see, 
it isn’t just one execution that a fellow’s got to go through, 
but half-a-dozen executions a day. And you talk to me of Ivan 
the Terrible I” 

This sounds almost naive, but I assure you Hyena is not naive 
‘in tne least. He talks in this fashion partly because he is boast- 
ful and rather likes to show his power, and partly because he 
warts both to provoke and to intimidate us. Yet most of us 
are too broken in spirit and body to be roused either to indig- 
nat-on or to fear. We know that we shall be shot if we try to 
escape. We know that even if we are successful’ there is little 
chance of survival in these winter-bound northern. forests 
stretching in all directions for miles on end. We know that 
most of us are bound to succumb to the excessive strains and 
privations of this life. This is more of a ‘‘House of the Dead” 
than the one Dostoievsky described so poignantly. We are 
brcught here to spend our last strength in the service of the 
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New Society, and die in harness like wind-broken horses when 
we can no longer pull. The French have a good word for such 
an end—crever. 


Among our hundreds, curiously enough, there are not many 
like myself, born ‘class enemies’ of ‘bourgeois’ origin, educated 
at a secondary school and a university. The majority are 
peasants who refused to be collectivised, our former serfs whom 
we are supposed to have oppressed for generations and on 
whose behalf we preached, agitated and worked to bring about 
a revolution. It is a curious irony that as a result of these efforts 
we should find ourselves, former serfs and masters alike, forced 
to toil to our last breath for the creation of a ‘New Russia’ 
which we shall not see. It was of the peasants we thought 
mainly when working for the revolution. Our mistaxe was in 
assuming that such as ourselves would be left to administer 
the blessings which the revolution should bring. If these 
bearded fellows, who had been turned out of their homes with 
their wives and children by the government of workers and 
peasants, knew the part we played in bringing about the revo- 
lution, I doubt if they would thank us. But I am unable to say 
whether they think at all. Patiently and silently, they go on 
with their work as they have done for centuries, and when they 
hear that one of them has died from exhaustion or typhus, they 
take off their caps and cross themselves without comment. I 
have seen them in a Cheka prison going to their death with 
the same simplicity. Only, obedient to custom, they bowed on 
all sides and asked forgiveness for their sins from those present. 

J am wondering whether the ‘Holy Russia’ of Tolstoi and 
Dostoievsky, despite the repeated violation of its holiness, will 
still triumph one day through its most formidable weapon— 
the passive resistance of its peasants. Or will the new class- 
less society emerge suddenly like a Phoenix from the ashes of 
this mass sacrifice ? 

Do you, an honest Communist, really believe in it? In this 
fiction, this abstraction, in the name of which so much good 
and evil are perpetrated—Society with a capital ‘S’? “The 
individual must be subordinated, that is sacrificed, to Society.” 
As if society did not consist of individual men, women and 
children, not very different from ourselves. It is to these men, 
women and children who are not yet born that we are being 
sacrificed. A relatively small group, a few millions, are sacri- 
ficed to a multitude—to many hundred millions. You say that 
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throigh our death they will be spared unhappiness and suffer- 
ing. You mean that they will have more food, better houses 
and more money to spend because we have been put out of the 
way. ‘‘Through our death they will be saved.” Why, don’t you 
realise that you, the believers in Communism, have borrowed 
the dea of the Galilean? But you have missed the point, for it 
is only the self-imposed sacrifice that bears fruit. 


The monks, the original inhabitants of our cells, must have | 
led a strange kind of life. I suppose it was very similar to ours. 
They rose before dawn, prayed, and after breakfast went about 
them jobs. Many of them must have felled trees like ourselves. 
But their burial place was the little churchyard within the 
waLs, not outside in the forest where the black pines sway their 
helmeted heads. In their black pointed caps they stand round 
watching us like so many soldiers. Yet I would rather lie there 
than within the prison of the churchyard. I shall feel in better 
company. | 

I love the forest: it is severe and big, and ruthless, but it is 
impersonal. There is no petty malice in it, which is the privi- 
leg= of the humans. Fortunately our guards often leave us alone 
for an hour at a time: they know we cannot run away, and if 
we do not work hard and fail to cut our apportioned number of 
tre2s, the punishment is swift and simple: at the next meal 
hoar we are deprived of our ration of black bread and soup. 
Asa matter of fact there are fewer and fewer of us who succeed 
in earning the ration. And so those who do have to share. This 
régime rapidly reduces our working capacity. In this, our 
gadlers’ policy seems singularly shortsighted. But I dare say 
they can obtain an unlimited supply of ‘free’ labour. 

After the appalling crowdedness of our cells it is a blessing 
to be left alone in a clean silent forest. Despite the axes yap- 
ping here and there and the occasional fall of a tree, it is so 
restfully still. 

Do you remember the stillness the first snow used to bring 
wen it fell on roads and fields, lacerated and furrowed by the 
attumn storms? Every noise and sound was softened to its 
clouded image; familiar voices rang differently; no human . 
fcotsteps, no stamping of horses, no rumbling of wheels. One 
cculd imagine oneself buried, wrapped-up snugly in a cotton- 
wool shroud, or tucked away in the cradle of one’s childhood, 
with thick white curtains drawn over the windows. 

“Poor tired earth,” you used to say. ‘‘She needed rest.” 
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And so does my soul. I would the snow lay thickly over my 
old pain, and the memories of pain . .. and of love that brings 
pain. You used to say, didn’t you, with your cruel truthfulness, 
that I was a true Russian intellectual, unable to overcome devo- 
tion to a lost cause. During our school years Revolution was 
our ideal, our hope, and the goal of our strivings. But of us 
two I had perhaps a clearer picture of the state of thing's it 
_ was to bring. I had a great faith in the goodness, the ‘godli- 
ness’ of the Russian people. I continued to cling to my Utopia 
of liberty, friendship and fair treatment for everyone even after 
the end of our first ‘bloodless’ revolution. I could not believe 
that the Russian people, who can make such poignant songs, 
who use the word ‘pity’ instead of the word ‘love,’ who speak 
of criminals as ‘the unfortunate ones,’ could plunge so heed- 
lessly into an orgy of fratricidal hate. Are you surprised that 
I could not follow? Are you surprised that I withdrew, became 
a horrified onlooker instead of the fighter I wished to be? Do 
you think many of us had imagined how and by whose hands 
the revolution would be carried on? 

Had you? I doubt it. Yet you have accepted it. You, who 
could not stand seeing a kitten turned out into the street, you 
have overcome both pity and disgust, you have closed your 
eyes to all that is going on in the belief that for the sake of a 
remote future—an ideal, a fiction, an abstraction, a classless 
Society—we should do violence to ourselves and to others. How 
_ did you learn to justify violence ? How did you achieve in your 
mind the precarious balance between the greatest cruelty and 
the greatest love? Or have you always known this monstrous 
kinship of love and cruelty? I have always suspected it. I 
seemed to have known you, experienced you, as full of pity, 
yet ruthless, ruthless as a huntress, as Diana. When I was 
arrested, you said not a word in my favour. You know well your 
duty as a Communist. You also know that in thought, if not 
in deed, I am an enemy. And whatever pretext is used to sup- 
press an enemy it is good for a good Communist. It does not 
matter whether the misdeed is proved or not. You are punish- 
ing us for our thoughts before they pass into action. All means 
are justified when the saving of souls—-I should have said 
‘bodies’—of future generations is concerned. Ad majorem 
Commune gloriam. 


The tension of contrasts in the mind of our people is amazing. 
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It is the same man who calls the beloved woman his ‘dove’ and 
his little swallow’ who raises the axe to smash her head with 
a blow. 

Oh, my swallow! Your spirit has ever been like a swift 
untemed bird, darting above the troubled earth at the approach 
of a storm. Have I dared to call you mine? As if anyone could 
call a swallow his own! Her very nest is sealed, enclosed, 
keeping its mystery from vainly prying eyes. Did I ever know 
whet was in your heart? Even that Easter night, when you 
seened so close, when I nearly told you how much I loved you, 
-I must have been as far from knowing the real ‘you’ as I am 
nov, when you are a fervent Communist and I a political exile 
in & northern concentration camp. 

That night in our school church you held your candle in 
front of your face like a bride in a Russian wedding. It lit from 
belaw your clear northern eyes, your serene forehead, your 
sofily falling hair. Then for the first time I thought of you as 
my bride. I said: ‘‘Christ has arisen l°’ and as you answered : 
“Ir sooth, He has!’’, I kissed your cheek. Through the turbid 
years of parting that followed I carried you in my soul like a 
litte holy image, such as a Russian mother hangs round her 
chi d’s neck. And now, whenever the tolling of the great bell 
waxes me on a dark morning, I find I have been dreaming of 
the school church on Easter night, bright with many candles 
and with young voices singing, and of your lips saying’ softly : 
“Ia sooth, He has arisen.” For whose sake, my love? 


‘esterday, early, when the sky was beginning to bleed with 
dawn, and I was alone in the clean silent forest, I seemed to 
hear a homely call above my head. I looked up, and saw a flock 
of -wild geese flying, triangle-shaped, to the right of the sun- 
rise. Then a thought came to me that it must be Spring, that 
somewhere far south, in the heart of the Russian plains, the 
rivers are breaking, the snowdrops coming out, and large 
pacches of last year’s yellow grass showing through the holes. 
in Winter’s mantle. Here we shall have no Spring for a long 
time to come. 

. ought to have known the Spring was near by the treacherous 
weakness that comes over me when I struggle with my axe 
and saw, by the thinness of my hands, by the red stains my 
spittle leaves on the snow. I don’t know that I will ever succeed 
in finishing this, or find anyone to post it. But perhaps it is no 
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matter. Why should you know that one more unrepentant 
heretic is dead? 


The Spring must be here, for I had a bad hemorrhage yester- 
day. I could not get up in the morning, and a guard struck me 
on the chest, and blood spurted from my mouth. They left me 
alone, choking, and as I lay there with my life blood streaming 
out of me, I felt so beautifully detached; dispassionate, yet 
receptive and open—to all that was not myself. All the sounds 
coming from outside were new and different, as if the snow 
had freshly fallen over the tortured earth. I listened to the 
voices, the whistle, the stamping of the retreating crowd. After 
they had all gone, there was stillness outside anc stillness 
within me. I heard the wind in the fir-trees, and the wild geese 
calling from afar. Then I thought of snowdrops, and how they 
looked with the sun shining through their petals. | thought it 
was nice to be dying. All was well: the sacrifice consummated, 
like a marriage: your sacrifice and mine—of my death and of 
your life; yours—a greater sacrifice than mine. And chen only 
I understood your sublime madness: you have indeed chosen 
a heavier burden, and a longer road. 


They brought me round but they cannot make me go on. My 
next heammorrhage will be my last. It is good to be sacrificed 
-—no matter to what god. Submission, my love, can be as sweet 
as dominance. I kiss your eyes; not the severe grey ones with 
bits of ice in them which used to frighten me, but those I have 
seen full of tenderness.—Yours, C. 


We Are One Flesh 


HE thunder has now come near 
And we can hear it plain; 

But as yet we cannot hear 

The cries of broken men. 


Look with the eye of the sun, 
Or look with the moon’s eye, 
And see what men have done 
In their inhumanity. 


Freedom, a wounded beast, 

Flees from the sodden lands : 

Ah! though we take it to our breast 

Its blood is on our hands. WILLIAM SOUTAR 


fy 


PROMPT CORNER 
Death in Poetry | 


esd just been reading The Adelphi of October, 1938, and 1 am 
very much struck by Lewis Mason’s “The Three Stages of Man.” 
This particular world of experience is one in which I have lived for 
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many years now, and this article took, me back suddenly to the 
Oztober of 1932 when I made my second attempt to express the 
mastery of rebirth in sculpture. 
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I was walking along my favourite country road early in the 
morning with that extraordinary song of Schubert’s ‘‘The Erl King” 
hammering through my mind, when suddenly, with an overwhelm- 
ing completeness, the song became a piece of sculpture. 

Let me quote from a sort of work-diary that I keep. 

‘**The Erl King’ conceived in the last week of October, withoat 
forewarning——very much alive. Part and parcel with Schubert’s song, 
it is to express three states of consciousness of Death. 


(1) The Horse, in sheer animal terror. 


(2) The Father, in shocked stillness at the Mystery of Death held 
only at arm’s length; loved and feared. 
(3) The Child, in composed stillness of Death made perfect. 


“It seems obvious that the whole theme refers not so much to an 
outward drama enacted by three units, as to the inward drama of 
one unit divided into three acts. These three phases of Death are 
really three phases of any great Life-Change, or, if you like, of the 
normal course of Re-birth. 

“Yet I’ve no doubt that some (perhaps most) people will, con- 
sciously, see it more as a literal, historical episode of a man carried 
by a powerful horse—almost carried away—-and with his child that 
has died in his arms. And this also will be ‘true.’ I know what it is 
to be carried forward by the inscrutable creative-destructive power— 
and then to loose the child of my conception. These are only two 
interpretations: I daresay there will be many more before I’ve done. 
It is strange that one form can really, with no hocus-pocus, hold 
such apparently diverse truths conditionally. But Art is profoundly 
Human!” 

I do not know to what extent Goethe the poet, and Schubert the 
- composer were conscious of what they were expressing Sa of all 

kinds are usually far more conscious than is generally supposed, 
though they don’t let it interfere with their creative processes!) but 
Pd swear to it that the mystical experience of Death in its meaning 
of Re-birth was the kernel of both poem and music. 

Death, in Poetry, should never be taken at its face value. 

In conclusion I ought to confess that the sculpture (which I finally 
produced from the enormous butt of an elm-tree)’ was not, in my 
opinion, a success, as sculpture. Nevertheless I still feel that the 
sincerity of the experience behind it shows right through its tech- 
nical faults and can be shared by any who have lived through a 
similar thing. 

To round off my tale I enclose some verses written on the day I 
finished that piece of work. 


Conclusion of the Erl King 
A few final strokes 
Delicate as the divining keenness of the tool’s edge, 
Sure as the impact of the mallet, 
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Sounding at last the quiet tone of integrity. 


TLrroughout its massive timber the threefold body slightly trembles 
Feeling the final shock of birth. 

I sigh and lay my chisel down; 

I am spent of all responsibility. 

Tke new death is done 

O- the new life accomplished: 

The Erl King’s hurt by the Erl King is healed. 

I am only weary. 
OLIVER O'CONNOR BARRETT 


Lowes Dickinson’ s 
Exhortation 


G. Lowes Dickinson, author of “A Modern Symposium,” 
“Letters from John Chinaman,” was a great liberal 
humanist. Sometime during the Great War he gave the 
following message to the young men of his own generation. 


“TƏ UT I hope. I hope because of the young. And to them 

I now turn. To you, young men, it has been given by 
a :ragic fate to see with your eyes and hear with your 
ears what war really is. Old men made it, but you must wage 
it—with what courage, with what generosity, with what sacri- 
fice of what hopes, they best know who best know you. If you 
return from this ordeal, remember what it has been. Do not 
lisen to the shouts of victory, do not snuff the incense of 
apDlause, but keep your inner vision fixed on the facts you have 
faced. You have seen battleships, bayonets, and guns, and you 
know them for what they are, forms of evil thought. Think 
other thoughts, love other loves, youth of England and of the 
werld ! You have been through hell and purgatory. Climb now 
the rocky stair that leads to the sacred mount. The guide of 
tredition leaves you here. Guide now yourselves and us. Believe 
in the future, for no one but you can. Believe in the impossible, 
fo~ it waits the help of your hands to become the inevitable. | 
O- all the best hopes of civilisation and mankind, the old, the 
disillusioned, the gross, the practitioners of the world are the 
fozs. Be you the friends! Take up the thought and give it 
sFape in act. You can, and you alone. It is for that you have 
suffered. It is for that you have gained the vision.” 


The Plight of the Spanish Refugee 


(The following are extracts from the reports of workers 
on the National Joint Committee for Spanish Relief and the 
Friends’ Service Council who have been inspecting the 
camps near Perpignan. In these camps are interned the 
remnants of the Republican army and those thousands of 
the cituikan population who fled before Franco’s advance, 
after the fall of Barcelona in February.) 


Ce you imagine what it is like for 150,000 men to be behind 
barbed wire with nothing to do? In good weather, Spaniards 
can sit and argue for hours, but this is quite a different matter in 
icy winds and rain, with nowhere to go except a little kennel of 
reeds and sand not big enough to sit up in. Mouth-organs prevent 
more crime and dreariness than’ anything else. The civilian camp has 
organised a concert of regional folk-songs, and they are hard at work 
practising, so that the whole camp is a medley of discordant har- 
monies, each section outsinging the next... .”’ 

‘At Argelés there are 16,000 civilians. Most of them have borne 
arms at one time or the other, but as officials, lawyers, doctors, 
schoolmasters and workmen, their civilian nature carries the day, 
and they have begun to organise themselves with courage and 
energy and that resilience which is characteristic of Spaniards. 

“The Jefe del Campo—once an official high up in the Government, 
a lawyer and a man of experience in organisation of various kinds 
—now has an office in a wooden barrack with a table and a type- 
writer. . . . He took us a Cook’s tour round the camp. To begin 
with I was only conscious of two things; first the mass of ragged, 
drab humanity, who had, it seemed, with the protective instinct of 
animals, taken the hue of the greyish sand on which they live; 
second, the confusion of shelters and burrows, all of them different, 
many of them made with blankets, rags and bits of tent battered by 
wind and rain. But our guide was undaunted—-he saw in it an 
incipient Garden City, and in truth there were men busy laying out 
plots—here and there some frail green blades showed where a few 
onions and peas had been planted. In another spot an artist was 
making a War Memorial out of pebbles with lettering in red beans. 
Still more impressive was a hut built by some fishermen from San- 
tander . . . and thatched with reeds. . . . This was tall enough to 
stand up in and seventeen were living there. The Jefe gives prizes 
for works of art and feats of ingenuity, and keeps a register. I 
looked at his list—for the Tomb of Tutankhamen, a bit of soap; for 
a well of water, some spoons; for an aeroplane, a cup, and so on. 
. . . He told us what had already been achieved in the organisation 
of the camp and his plans for the future. Many things have been 
done since the first days of chaos, when there was nothing but thou- 
sands of men on the naked shore, and although to me it still seemed 
very ghastly, there have been improvemnts. . . . The French have 
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givere corrugated iron, and everyone now has some sort of shelter, 
even though it is only a sand burrow high enough to lie down in. 
. The men are organised into groups of forty, each group having a 
chief, who receives the rations and gives orders; also a cook who is 
busy most of the day stirring pots over fires in the sand. There is 
also a brigade of goo stalwarts—all volunteers—who are building 
wooden barracks and see to the cleanliness of the camp. This, since 
latrines have been erected on the shore and lorries arrive daily to 
take away the sewage (there are thrifty French farmers who buy it 
for manure) has improved very much, and it is thought that soon it 
will >e possible to bathe in the sea. Vermin is still a scourge, and as 
the men have only the rags they stand up in, it is difficult to fight. 
The British Red Cross has promised shirts. and shorts. At present 
one finds groups of -half-naked men boiling their rags and blankets 
to free them from lice—the greatest pest of the camp. 

‘There are women in the camp. They ought, of course, to be 
transferred with the rest somewhere into the interior, but as they 
threatened to kill themselves if torn from their husbands, they have 
just been left, and are at present in the sand burrows. (There are 
ano“her 200 with 160 children also at Argelés, but living apart.) 

“This civilian camp is just one unit—there are the same sorts of 
activities in the military camps, not only in Argelés, but at St. 
Cyprien, Baccares, and all the other places; the same activities, and 
the same hopes that someone will help with needs that are not purely 
physical. So far little has been done because these have had prior 
clain, and one has only to go inside the camp infirmaries to under- 
stacd why. Men are still lying on improvised beds made of rough 
wocd, on straw or on the damp sand, and covered with verminous 
blankets (for there are no sheets) and still given lentils to eat for 
lack. of invalid foods. In the third week of April I saw all this with 
my own eyes. Relief organisations have done what they can to supply 
needs, but there are thousands of sick men and funds are inadequate. 

‘The Jefe told us that he needed musical instruments for the 
theatre (there are many excellent singers and performers in the 
camp), lesson books, paper, envelopes and pencils (for the Centra 
de Tultura) and barbers’ outfits. We said that we would appeal for 
then, but that people in England might think that while men were 
dying for lack of the most elemental medical necessities it might be 
dificult. ‘But don’t people know,’ he said, ‘that spiritual needs are 
as great as physical—that people are going mad in the camps 
because they have nothing to do but brood on the anguish of their 
sitLation, that illness is in part psychological, that men die when 
they have lost all hope in living?’ 

“As I drove back to Perpignan, I reflected on the fortitude of 
Spaniards; not only on their fortitude, but their exuberance. It is as 
thcugh they have a superfluity of life, which comes welling up and 
busbling over even in the awful dead-end of the crowded camps, 
behind barbed wire and guards. The stoicism and even gaiety with 
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which they faced wounds, hunger and death during the war was 
startling, but now that, that tension is over, it is still more startling 
to find the same qualities facing defeat. 

“It looks as if it will be many months before a solution is found 
for most of these men. Refugees are only being admitted back to 
Spain in driblets of a hundred a day; the first embarkations to 
Mexico have not yet started except for individuals; the Jefe is right 
-—to save abandoned men from madness, something must be done 
for their morale, for what he calls their cultural life.” 


Certain pages in one’s old history books—a description of hospital 
ships bringing back wounded from the Crimea—and why they called 
it ‘‘The Black Hole of Calcutta,’’ to name only two—refuse to be 
blotted from memory. The reports from which the above has been 
taken are going to be the same. ‘‘Worse than the Crimea,” said 
somebody at Friends’ House (who obviously knew) when I had just 
read them and was only craving assurance that thing's couldn’t really 
be as bad as that. And those two thousand—-women and children 
among them-—packed standing on the ‘‘Stanbrook’’ (because there 
wasn’t room to sit) and then not allowed to disembark at Oran. 
Worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta. And ‘‘already,’’ one reads, 
‘‘the mosquitos are beginning to hover in clouds” over the swampy 
parts of the flats where these camps are situated. So that when we 
are enjoying the first warm days of summer . 

Then it will be too late to begin remembering these people. Now 
is the time for us to see that they are not forgotten: for each one 
of us to do all that lies in our power to help them: people suffering 
as we may all expect to suffer who escape the poison gas and high 
explosives of a modern war: democrats who—even if the democ- 
racies were unable to help them before—have every right to look to 
those same democracies for succour now. 

What can be done to help them? Wilfred Roberts, of the National 
Joint Committee for Spanish Relief, tells us: 

“In the event of an amnesty many thousands of these refugees 
will ultimately be able to return to Spain: but there are thousands 
more who can never go back, since their lives would be forfeit in 
Franco territory. For these the only solution is settlement abroad, 
and the Government of Mexico is willing to accept something like 
40,000 as permanent settlers. 

“The National Joint Committee for Spanish Relief, in- association 
with the British Committee for Refugees from Spain, is therefore 
appealing for funds for the first refugee ship to take 1,000 danger- 
list Spanish refugees to new life and new hope in a new world. A 
ship is available and some refugees have already been helped to leave 
the camps, but the speed at which the work can go on depends on 
funds forthcoming in this country.” 

The Committee’s address is: 30, Eccleston Street, S.W.1 (Sloane 
4331). 
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That is one way of helping. Another is by getting in touch with 
any local branch for Spanish Relief (or with the Friends’ Service 
Courcil, Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1) and seeing which 
of the many and various needs of those who must remain in the 
camps for some time longer we can help to supply. 

One last quotation—-and this time a word of hope out of this 
welt2r of sadness and despair. It is from an American worker: “‘I 
need no one to remind me of the grim realities of war, but my 
experience in Spain has shown me something of far greater signifi- 
canc. I have seen as never before, good existing side by side with 
evil, I have seen the good threatened, but I know now that it can 
never be overthrown. On the contrary, courage and kindness seem 
to rach peak levels. I have seen hunger come close to starvation, 
and in the very face of it watched little children refuse to eat their 
tiny piece of chocolate, saving it for a brother or sister. I have had 
suck kindness shown me by complete strangers as I have never 
known before. .. .”’ : 

Well, now it is our turn. D. L. P. 


Pacifist Policy 


lee only policy of Pacifism, as Mr. Middleton Murry has often 
said, is complete unilateral disarmament. But policies follow con- 
victions. It is useless to propound or even to consider them until 
there exists the will to put them into effect. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way; but where there’s a way there’s not always a will. 
The Pacifist demand is that the whole nation should be prepared 
to Ey down its life for its enemy. That if it were prepared, it would 
propably not be called upon to do so is irrelevant: the readiness is 
all. It is, I think, both bad morals and bad policy to minimise this 
demand (as it is minimised in ‘‘Peace News’’ week after week). Were 
it elways framed thus, Pacifism would still be called unpractical by 
its opponents, but they might hesitate before calling it ignominious, 
or cowardly. And even in calling it unpractical they might be forced 
to admit that its unpracticality was the failing, not of the Pacifists, 
but of themselves. F. A. LEA 


[Isn’t Mr. Lea’s phrase ‘‘The Pacifist demand... .’’ a little strange 
end perhaps heterodox? Pacifists, I think, agree with Tolstoy when 
ke said that general military conscription was the symptom that 
the internal contradiction of modern life had reached its uttermost 
kmit. To that limit we are rapidly moving. In view of their recog- 
nition of that fact among others, Pacifists plead for the complete 
renunciation of war; but I think the boot is on the wrong foot 
whenever we talk about the Pacifist demand. We certainly do not 
Jemand that anyone should do other than what is right in his own 
zyes.—ED. | 


DAWSON JACKSON 


MORALITY 


ERNARD SHAW once said that there are some things 
that nice people should not know, for instance, what their 
children taste like boiled. 

That seems to me to be what is the matter with science. It 
considers itself apart from morality; as pure curiosity. But 
it does not act apart from morality. Its effects cn human 
life are moral. And its actions themselves are only amoral if 
you consider morality to stop short at human beings. In the 
main it treats animals and the inanimate creation with entire 
disregard for their feelings. Which implies the moral judgment 
that they have none. Pure curiosity is nothing. But the nearer 
one approximates to it the more viciously one acts. Pure 
knowledge does not exist; the basis is love, and knowledge a 
branch from it. The basis of those who strive for pure know- 
ledge, then, is either love, which they strive to do away with; 
or hate. And what is founded on hate is not knowledge. 

Science is always put to one use: to subject the physical 
world to us. It is no accident that we also use it now to subject 
one another. The scientists cannot disclaim responsibility for 
this. It is the counterpart in action of their mental attitude. 
They regard the physical world as without spirit. The public 
apply their findings to treat it so. . 

And what is all this knowledge, supposing the world were 
better than the scientists and did not translate their mental 
attitude into act? What do atoms and nebulz tell the man in 
the street about life, or the finest mind about the subtleties of 
it? I think the subjecting of the physical world (do we ét all suc- 
ceed in subjecting it?) is all that the findings of science achieve. 
Along with science and its development, of course there is 
much that is of value; but one would find it hard to show that it 
resulted from it. 

The faith of science, of course, is that all knowledge is 
valuable. But this hardly makes sense. The value of knowledge 
depends on the principle of its selection. This principle depends 
on oe what is important and what is not. And is it not 
the moral faculty that judges importance? I know. of nothing 
else that can. 

Altogether we leave morality out too much. In art, for 
example. It is true that art is not to make moral lectures, and 
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that if it tries to it suffers. But what discontents one about much 
of modern art, for instance? On the one hand that it breaks up 
the natural forms. One resents this. One feels that a cruelty 
underlies it. And on the other, one feels a kind of lack of 
centzality in the creators; a lack of breadth into the fulness of 
life, and a lack of penetration into the height of the spirit. One 
feels that they’ve got into a rather bad hole, and that they're 
not the ones to nourish us or to show us the way out of it. I 
don‘t mean that they should be doctors or economists; but that 
they should be able to communicate the thing that is liberation 
from all holes, directly. One feels that they are using excellent 
abil.ty, but that the more astonishing it is the less it comes to 
any-hing, that they have not the key, the substance, the integra- 
tion, without which talents are as much a nuisance as anything 
else. And in all this, I think, we judge them for a moral failing. 
Morality seems generally out of favour. It is associated with 
rep-ession and stricture. But it is most curious that it should be, 
since it is concerned with the form of love; with the relationship 
of one whole thing to another. Its popular association with 
sexual behaviour is illuminating, since sexuality is the type of 
love. It takes account of the most important thing, and so is 
sup2rior to all departments of the intellect. But it is still, itself, 
only intellectual. And from this comes its repressive tendency. 
The intellect can merely operate on what is put before it. It 
cannot either enlarge the field of this, or judge how far the field 
is | mited. Without promptings from the rest of the man it will 
judze what is before it to be all, and the man will use its find- 
ings there to compel the rest of the world into that compass. 
Artists are not concerned with anything that is beyond 
mozals. But merely with what should be beyond the range of 
mei’s ordinary vision, and so beyond their moral judgments. 
Sci=nce, on the other hand, is purely intellectual, and so based 
on morals. I do not see how economics, for instance, can find 
any solid laws unless it has some idea about the solidity of the 
macerials it is working with. It takes it for granted that goods 
belong to this man or that man, or to all men, and not to the 
oods themselves. This is one of the pieces it works with. 
u-ely, then, supposing the assumption incorrect (and econo- 
mics itself cannot judge whether it is or not), the whole of 
eccnomics is like playing on a piano whose notes are tuned 
wrong. 
-f intellect is something in itself, I don’t see how it can have 
any relation to me or to what I look at. What it finds can 
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neither be true nor pertinent. Though it may not be untrue. It 
will merely get less and less as it whittles away what is untrue, 
till with the last of this it finally arrives at nothing; not truth. 
Morality corrects this. By it we see that knowledge is only part 
of a relation between one being and others. I cannot see, let 
alone understand, a thing unless I am in relation to it. The 
truth of my observations depends on my penetration, which 
springs from my love to it, which implies my considering it a 
thing like myself, and its loss my loss. Rejecting this, the 
intellect comes to believe that the less relation, or love, between 
the parties, the more truth; the more superficial the knowledge 
the more accurate; because it concentrates on the orderly plan, 
not on its materials. And the only hope of order it has, having 
made this rejection, is, as I have said, to arrive at nothing, pure 
knowledge, which relates to nothing and concerns nobody. So 
far as I take my centre away from the object I regard, and look 
at it only with my intelligence, so far I take away from what I 
can see in the thing itself. For what we see in things, to make 
intellectual observations from, is only that in them with which 
we have interiorly mixed. 


Men, Men Afraid, Men Brave : 
The Bravest of All 


HERE are men who long for the comfort of the tomb, 

Men afraid. men weary, and men lost in dreams, 
Who'd let the grave accept them as they would a home, 
Who'd lie in it snuggly as in a girl’s arms, 
Holding their faces in earth’s good-smelling breasts: 
But these are the least. 

The most of men love life. 

They do not wish to hide their heads in the grave, : 
They accept the buffets of time, they are strong and brave, 
They do not envy the comforts that others have. 


But the bravest of all are those who live their life 

Trodden under the yoke of monsters, yet hope 

That sometime love will allay their grief : 

For they know, they can feel it in the bone, 

That day will come when they will stride into their own. 
NICHOLAS MOORE 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS 


L ATELY I have been reading a remarkable book by Freud: 
Moses and Monotheism (Hogerth Press). It is the develop- 
meat of a thesis which he first put forward in r912: that the 
phenomena of religion are to be understood only on the analogy 
of the neurosis in individual psychology. The unadvised reader 
wil misunderstand that statement and interpret-it as meaning 
thaz, according to Freud, all religious believers are neurotics in 
the common sense of the word. He will not realise that on the 
Freudian scheme the incipient neurosis is an inescapable 
element in the life of the individual: a necessary consequence 
of ndividuation itself. It is involved in the process of becoming 
a separate being. Birth itself is a trauma-—to use the technical 
wo-d—a wound to the integrity of our non-individual existence 
in the womb; and, to exaggerate a little, life is one long 
experience of potential neurosis that finds its quietus only in 
dezth, when the burden and pein of individuation is taken 
fram us. 

‘Ne have more births than on3. For nine months after our 
first birth we are (if we are not cheated of our due) scarcely less 
incorporate with our mothers than we were for the nine months 
beżore. Weaning is a second birth. Yet a third is the gradual 
consciousness of the obstacles, material and other, to our 
unmimited self-assertion. And a fourth is our emancipation from 
pazernal authority and paternal protection. And so on. Speaking 
generally, these progressive separations of the growing indi- 
vidual from the matrix of nature leave behind them a nostalgia 
—which is often unrecognised—for the old situation. Such, 
according to Freud, is the genesis of monotheistic religion. 
Tkere was, he conjectures (following Darwin), in the dark back- 
werd and abysm of time a crucial act of human emancipation. 
Man, before he was man, was probably a member of a semi- 
human herd under the dominaticy of a strong male. 

“The strong male was the master and father of the whole 
horde: unlimited in his power which he used brutally. All 
females were his property, the wives and daughters in his 
own horde as well as perhaps also those robbed from other 
hordes. The fate of the sons was a hard one, if they excited 
the father’s jealousy they were killed or castrated or driven 
out.” 
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One day the outcast sons clubbed together and clubbed the 
father, whom they probably ate. Then they quarrelled among 
one another for the succession, and after a while came to see 
that it was futile; and a social organisation based on the taboo 
of incest, and on exogamy, was painfully established. This 
crucial happening took place again and again. It was at once 
the birth of the human and the birth of religion, for what was 
socially necessary in the authority of the pre-human father 
passed to the totem animal. The totem animal was slowly 
humanized. Thus gods were born. 

But that is polytheism. Whence came monotheism? Freud’s 
theory is that just as in the psychological history of the indi- 
vidual there is a period of repression of the crucial trauma after 
which comes a return of the ‘‘repressed material,’’ so it has 
been in the history of mankind as a whole. The emergence of 
monotheism is “‘the restoration to the primzval father of his 
historical rights’ on a new level. That, in Freud’s view, ex- 
plains the compulsive nature of monotheism which, he says, 
cannot be due to the cause generally assigned to it by the reli- 
gious believer, namely, that it is an eternal truth. In an odd, 
but effective passage, he says that he also would like to believe 
this, but unfortunately human history does not indicate that 
man is so avid of truth as all that. Monotheism is compulsive 
not because it is metaphysically true but because it is historic- 
ally true. It restores (and in its most advanced form) Chris- 
tianity : restores and expiates the original dread act by which 
man liberated himself from the animal world. 


Probably Freud proves too much. It is hard to see, on this 
theory of the origin of monotheism, why it is not actually 
universal, as well as universal in intention. But I have no incli- 
nation to criticise the theory. What interests me about it— 
apart from its impressive simplicity and scope—is the signs it 
bears of being a characteristically Jewish theory of religion. 
Hence comes, no doubt, much of its own compulsiveness as a 
theory; for there is no doubt that our monotheism is Jewish in 
origin. I have a profound respect for this deep-rooted habit of 
, the Jewish mind which drives it incessantly towards monism. 
The habit stimulates and baffles me: I find it in Spinoza, in 
Marx, in Freud; and, of course, it is manifest in that strange 
characteristic of the historical Jewish religion whereby an im- 
passioned belief in monotheism was combined with a disbelief 
in any after-life. Freud, indeed, explains this peculiarity by 
supposing that Moses was an Egyptian and a follower of the 
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momotheism of Jkhnaton, which was consciously opposed to 'the 
popular religion of Egypt with its concentration on the after- 
life But, in tact, it is an impressive example of what he himself, 
in tie changed circumstances of to-day, is trying to do, naniély, 
to seduce religion to history, or to contain God within the’ his- 
tor&al process. It is, I believe, absolutely necessary that this 
attempt should be made again and again. Without it, there is 
a perpetual tendency for the religious mind to run away from 
its -ask of changing the world, and to look askance at the world 
of existence as a realm of illusion, or of irremediable corruption 

—é position in which Christianity is always being Empren to 
tak= refuge. 

But, even were I to suppose (as well I might) that Fréud’s . 
theory as to the genesis of monotheism corresponded to the pre- 
historical and the historical fact—that this was indeed how it 
ha2dpened—I have not escaped the necessity of imagining some- 
what or someone to be the cause of this great process. I cannot 
regard it as self-subsistent and self-explanatory. The sense of 
wrat Paul Tillich calls—in a phrase that can hardly be trans- 
lated—Grund und Abgrund, ‘‘ground and abyss,” becomes 
oniy the more insistent. So it is always, in my experience, with 
the great simplifying hypotheses of imaginative science, among 
wLich we may reckon this of Freud’s. To elicit new connections 
amd a new order from hitherto separate masses of fact ends 
alvays in awakening in the contemplative mind a deeper awe. 
I teel a debt of gratitude to Freud—of whose book | have given 
orly a fragmentary account—for making me wonder at things 
waich I had taken for granted. It had never occurred to methat 
th= emergence of monotheism needed explanation, even though 
the Old Testament, taken at its face value, shows how difficult 
it was, even for the Jews, to achieve it. And one thing we have 
learned is that the Old Testament is not to be taken at its face 
value, and that the historical books were compiled in the 
imterests of a Mosaic orthodoxy, centuries after the events they 
p:ofess to record. That Freud regards Moses himself as a his- 
tcrical figure is almost surprising; but since he makes him an 
Egyptian, and believes that the Jews killed him, we cannot 
accuse him of more than a mitigated conservatism. 


P.S.—Oddly enough, since this was written, I came across a 
passage in Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling (translated by 
Fobert Payne, Oxford Press), in which he makes my point 
about the necessity of the Jewish urge to monism far better 
than [ have made it. ki 
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_ “But Abraham believed, and believed for this life. Indeed, 
had his faith been only in a life to come, he might more 
easily have cast everything away in order to hasten out of 
a world to which he no longer belonged. But thé faith of 
Abraham was not like this, if there is such a faith as this: 
for this is not really faith, but the remotest possibility of 
faith which suspects its object on the furthest horizon, 
although separated from it by a yawning abyss tn which 
despair carries on its game.” 

The Jew ‘‘believes for this life’’—it baffled Kierkegaard, as 
it baffles me; but it seems to me, as it did to Kierkegaard, that 
this is the religious genius par excellence. Hence my queer 
feeling that Freud’s book.is much more essentially religious 
- than much orthodox Christianity. | 


REVIEWS 


Conscription and Conscientious Objection 


WE WILL NOT CEASE. By Archibald Baxter (Gollancz) 7s. 6d. PACIFISM 
FOR TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. A Handbook for Groups and 
Discussion Circles by Edwin S. Towill and T. E. Faulkner. 
Foreword by J. Middleton Murry (Peace Book Co.). 1s. 
CONSCRIPTION. By J. M. Todd. 3d. How pO you KNOW? By E. 
Graham Howe. 6d. way war? A Correspondence between Albert 
Einstein and Sigmund Freud (Peace Pledge Union). 6d. 


ONE OF THESE publications deals specifically with the present 
N onenian issue, but they are none the worse for that, 
for not the least of pacifist dangers is that of campaigning against 
the Government’s newly-introduced Military Training Bul as though 
conscription were a special evil in a class by itself, instead of being 
just one more step in the widening and intensifying militarisation of 
the nation. Mr. Todd’s pamphlet entitled Conscription and discussing 
the subject philosophically, ethically, and remedially, irks me some- 
what—no one could possibly call it lively reading !—but it makes 
two valuable recognitions. The first is the likely if not wholly inevit- 
able connection between national sovereignty and conscription, even 
in the ideal (but still sovereign) state, since sovereignty implies 
internal compulsion and external war, and the logical conclusion of 
these is conscription. Second, he admits, and believes most pacifists 
will also admit, ‘‘that once the position is as near war as it is now, 
their pacifism, their refusal to fight, can do no immediate good,’’ and 
that on the other hand “‘the statement that the country will fight 
may obviously even save war,’’ though only temporarily. 
He does not of course for either of these reasons suggest that 
pacifists recant their pledge or accept conscription, but he might well 
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agrze—would even have to agree—(a) that the only real valid morał 
objections to conscription must be the pacifist ones, and (b) that 
while pacifists can morally refuse military service voluntary or 
enforced, they cannot morally urge the non-pacifist to make similar 
refasal. The man who believes in so-called protection by armed force 
cam oppose conscription on tactical grounds or on political grounds, 
but the pacifist should provide himself with a very long spoon before 
he xoes to sup at either table. Any nation determined to fight upon 
any; extreme of provocation probably should have conscription, and 
given a real conscientious objection clause (after all, we can’t be 
sure that the moon isn’t made of green cheese till we get there) even 
the pacifist can only protest against it for himself and others who 
think as he does, and on his own ground. In a word, the business 
of zhe pacifist is not to make or join with anti-conscriptionists but— 
first, last, and all the time—pacifists! 

That was our job before conscription came upon us in, as it were, 
the flesh; it is our job still—that and that only. Of course we have 
goz to give all the support we can to all those liable to conscription 
wko stand out upon their conscientious objection, but only as we 
must always seek to aid all whose pacifism leads them into trouble. 

What that ‘‘trouble’’ may be, at any rate in time of war, Mr. 
Bexter’s We Will Not Cease—the autobiography of a New Zealand 
conscientious objector in the last war—graphically relates. A fairly 
or hodox P.P.U. member twenty years too early, he was arrested 
wehout warning on his farm—his opinions being known to the 
authorities—and thereafter passed through a series of violently 
brutal episodes in New Zealand, England and France. He was im- 
prsoned, knocked about, half-starved, given field-punishment, and 
even thrust into a mental hospital, in the effort less to gain his 
services for the army than admittedly to force his submission. One 
may hope, one may even believe in the light of the accounts of 
otiers, that his treatment was exceptional. Still, here, in brisk vivid 
nérrative, is, what one objector to conscription had to face, and what 
may yet confront others. They, like him, will need all their convic- 
tien, and all the support—in his case too little—that others of like 
faith are able to give. 

The other items deal with different matters. How Do You Know? 
is a dialogue, written by a distinguished psychologist, on the 
balanced personality as the solution of the problem of war. Good 
stuff for those who don’t know it already. Why War? first printed 
ir 1933, contains one letter from Einstein to Freud, and one from, 
Freud to Einstein. Neither is specifically or uncompromisingly paci- 
fist, though both are ‘‘pacifistic.’’ Their most interesting point is the 
haman psychological drive to aggression, an important point, but 
fer study of which readers will more illuminatingly go to Messrs. 
Curbin and Bowlby’s recent Personal Aggressiveness and War 
(Xegan Paul, 5s.), a book mentioned here because every pacifist 
sould take its theory at least into consideration. 
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Pacifism for To-day and To-morrow is directly intended for P.P.U. 
and other study-groups. It has a chapter on group workings, an 
appendix on pacifist organisations, and eleven ‘‘study outlines,’’ with 
questions and reading lists, on outstanding pacifist problems. It puts 
plain points plainly and should help to stimulate discussion; every 
group should have at least one copy, if only for Mr. Murry’s one- 
page foreword, which all group members—the very troops of paci- 
fism-—should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest. 

GEOFFREY WEST 


Tom, Dick, and Harry: A Fable of Our Time 
THE WILD PALMS. By William Faulkner (Chatto and Windus) 7s. 6d. 


HE WILD PALMS” is the story of all the men in the world, 
otherwise Tom, Dick and Harry, three convicts. Merely 
to be alive to-day is to be a frightened and battered convict, lost, but 
not free from prison, in an open boat on the flood-crest of this 
present crisis in the industrial revolution. But each of Faulkner’s 
convicts, like the one whose allegory he explicitly relates, has a 
woman in the boat with him. And there’s the rub, for it is at the 
point of encounter with the creative principle—with the woman— 
that, like it or not, our boat gets turned around and headed for the 
“‘security’’ of the State Prison Farm. 

For the machine age is geared to drive us, one and all, into aban- 
doning love and freedom for regimentation. The free human being 
and the living future may have no earthly use for the loveless slave, 
but the machine has. By turning love into hate, the machine wins 
hands down. It is this universal process of turning love into fear, 
then withdrawal from the creative principle, and finally into hate, 
that is developed in The Wild Palms. It contains two ostensibly 
separate stories, an allegory-of-the-whole and a concrete application 
that branches off at a tangent. They alternate, the better for you to 
know the places where one joins the other, and together they are the 
story of man and woman being taught to lose love, in-order.to be 
made better slaves. 

There are three convicts, then, Mr. Faulkner says. The first 
only seems to have a chance, the second was born in prison, and the 
third, or late-comer, will be beaten into conformity. To each one, 
hawever, it is the woman who seems to be the enemy, for the first 
convict is the average unconscious male blinded to the real enemy, 
for whom marriage, or all the attractions of Eve, is the fardel that 
breaks his spirit and for whom love becomes the oppressor-incarnate, 
the one thing to avoid at all costs; and the second convict is the man 
in whom sex is perverted, and the third is conscious man consciously 
striving for love and freedom, but doomed to arrest and defeat by 
the world the other two ‘‘prefer.’’ Degeneration, lovelessness, or 
grief then for Tom, Dick, or Harry, and every last one of us headed 
for the chain-gang. Mankind is a convict, and he and his woman, 
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suffering stupendously, are reduced to mutual hatred and revulsion 
by tae iron compulsions of the outside world,—to blaming the man 
or the woman who is our ‘‘chosen’’ fellow-traveller and never 
pausing to take a good look around to see what it is we two ought 
to be “fighting” instead of flailing away at each other. 

It may be said that The Wild Palms is ‘‘defeatist’’ because no 
one wins out. But classic tragedy is not defeatist if it conveys enough 
‘pity and terror’’ to produce action. The Wild Palms does not con- 
tair a demonstration of a way out, but it implies one. None of the 
peovle in this book talk about social revolution, and certainly the 
autkor never names it, but it remains the driving dynamic and the 
impeied answer. Any day now this man and woman in a boat may get 
to work on their social problem and cease from the dual process of 
reg mentation and emasculation they have substituted for the real 
job But it will have to be lived before it can be written. 

The real problem of living is the problem of peace, peace between 
nat.ons, between persons, and between lovers. It is not solved by the 
armed peace of undeclared war, of ‘‘lawful’’ profiteering, or of 
unconscious and secret strife between man and woman. If it is 
ins inctive to ‘‘fight,’’ it is also a prime necessity of the human con- 
sciausness to love. For automatic war, we must find a way to 
sukstitute conscious strife, or striving. 

kt is a delicate mechanism that drives the world ahead, wheels. 
within wheels. The contrary gears of love and strife, co-operation 
and opposition are designed to fit in a marvellous fashion, so that 
together they not only keep us going, but going ahead, producing 
something, getting somewhere. Men and women, says Mr. Faulkner, 
are stripping the gears all over the place. Love is a mess and creative 
op 2osition has become modern war. Even our hate is rotten. It was 
méde to operate back-to-back with love, not face-to-face negating it. 
Fer that book, Mr. Faulkner will need some living man and woman, 
inthe skiff ‘‘Wild Palms,” who have discovered a way to love each 
other for the face-to-face encounter, and to whirl around back-to- 
bask for their respective boxing match with the world. 

if now we realise that neuroticism in one degree or another is a 
uraversal reaction to the problem of the day: if we learn to recog- 
nise, guage, and say a “‘So what?” to our own and other’s insecurity- 
behaviour, we may yet get on with the real job of administering our 
human heritage. 

It isn’t enough just to know ourselves as the man and woman in 
Faulkner’s boat: or maybe it is. For the action that must follow that 
sdf-knowledge is a double thing of forgiving ‘‘the sex” and getting 
or. with the job. 

Faulkner’s book has been organised to show how closely Tom, 
Dack and Harry are related. The best of us, man or woman, is an 
accidental hair’s breadth from the depths. ‘‘There but for the grace 
o: God’’—and I’d best be quick with my prayers! 

SALLY HARRISON 
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Christianity and Education 


PROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION. Edited by E. D. Laborde (Cam- 
bridge University Press) 8s. 6d 


“P ROBLEMS IN MODERN EDUCATION” is a series of lectures 
given at a conference of young Public School Masters. 
In Part I the main subject is:-—The Educational, Social, and Inter- 
national relevance of Christianity in the Modern World. 

Sir Cyril Norwood sees in Christian education a means of counter- 
ing the Anti-Christ (Karl Marx, Communism, Nazism, Fascism and 
somewhat surprisingly, Modern Psychology). Religion and Educa- 
tion alone can save the world, he exclaims, and he goes on to stress 
the relevance of Jesus in the ‘world to-day. I suspect that Sir Cyril 
Norwood would like to create a common democratic religious back- 
ground to counter Fascist aggression. Education is the first weapon. 
As in Germany education is used to turn out good Nazis, so in 
England education should be used to turn out good Christians 
(Public School brand). He believes that it is wrong to leave the 
young unbiased and he bases his conviction on a specious argument. 
“Tt is a-modern delusion to think that one should leave the minds of 
the children unbiased so that they can decide for themselves. You 
do not leave them unbiased as to the laws which govern their bodily 
health.” The analogy is false. To give a child a religious bias, of 
whatever sort, is no doubt in many cases’ effective, but is it fair to 
the child? 

Sir Cyril Norwood identifies democracy with a rather narrow defi- 
nition of Christianity. The progress of the last century, according to 
him, is entirely due to Christian influence, and he makes this curious 
statement which in its unimpeachable conservatism speaks volumes: 
‘‘Class hatred is a sorry thing, and can make no foundation for a 
nation or a living human society. Communism in its true form is 
centuries away: you cannot introduce the reign of love by blood and 
terror: When malice and hatred exist let us try to take-away the 
causes, remembering our own danger, tf we are born in the comfort- 
able classes, of becoming sleek and insensitive, remembering, too, 
that the New Testament has many things disquieting to say to the 
rich, and a good deal to comfort the poor. It does. not tell them, 
however, to liquidate the rich, or to rob them either on the highway 
or at the polling booth.” 

W. R. Inge tries, in a more satisfactory manner, to define 
Christianity, and points rather to the teaching of Christ than to the 
traditions of the Church. Pacifists will subscribe to his vigorous 
attack on modern warfare. “I do not understand this diabolism. 
What Christ would have thought of it needs no argument or 
explanation.” 

Professor John Macmurray’s The Christian Movement in Educa- 
tion will cause no surprise’ to readers familiar with The Clue to 
History. We have again the distinction between the Hebrew or 
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religious mode of consciousness, the Greek or esthetic,. the Roman 
or scientific. All (except the Jews) suffer from dualism. The religious 
consziousness alone has a personal element; it does not compel 
reference to another life or world; God is not supernatural, but per- 
fecthy natural. According to Macmurray it ts this fundamental 
dualism which makes it impossible to teach religion.. Education is 
a reigious task, but we are unable to undertake it because we are 
not and cannot be religious. 

On the other hand J. W. Parkes in Judaism and Christianity sees 
no essential conflict between Jew anc Christian, and thinks that the 
parang of the ways has been disastrous to both; he rightly claims 
that the early Christians were also good Jews, and would find Pro- 
fessor Macmurray agreeing with him when he says that there is 
much to learn from the Law (as found in the Synagogue). 

Professor F. Clarke tackles the vexed problem of freedom and, 
follewing up Adolf Löwe’s thesis (in The Price of Liberty) aptly 
sho-vs that excessive individualisation limits freedom, which depends 
on self-restraint and social mental conformity. 

Fart II has miscellaneous articles of a practical nature connected 
wita school reform. No one interested in International Education 
should fail to read G. H. Sauerwein’s eloquent exposition of the 
ideals of Montana College in Switzerland where national education 
în an international school becomes a reality and an élite with an 
international outlook is being formed. 

This collection of divergent articles leaves one somewhat bewil- 
dered. It may well be that religion cannot be taught without harm 
ensuing. It should be a ‘natural growth. We are reminded of 
Rousseau’s Emile who spent his youth quite unaware of religion. 
At the age of fifteen Emile did not know that he possessed a soul, 
and Rousseau adds that even at eighteen it might be too soon for, 
hin to learn of it, ‘‘for should he leern of his-soul too. soon he would - 
run the risk of never knowing it.” Iz seems to me that the first thing 
is <0 have teachers filled with the true spirit of Christianity, living 
Christian lives in the school. Any other religious education must fail 
in its main purpose; it might provide instruction but not education. 
Ecucation springs from personal exverience. After reading Problems ` 
in Modern Education one feels that the problems still remain to be 
so-ved. R.N. 


THE teacher’s part should not be that of a mere vocal text-book. 
A real teacher is a living person, animated by his own personal 
experiences and able by his general attitude to the world, whatever 
system he may be working under, to exert a personal contact and life- 
long influence on his pupils. l 
l (HAVELOCK ELLIS, in “Peace News’’) 
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THE REFLECTIVE MIND 


HERE is a poem of A.E.’s which often reverberates in my 
memory. Years ago, in the muddy and bloody days of 1916, 
I carried it like a charm in the mind, and upon the most incon- 
gruous occasions found myself repeating as though it were an 
incantation : 
That those who come in after hours 
May sigh for love as deep as ours 
And seek the magic that can give 
An Eden where the soul may live,.. 


To-day, as I reflect upon what I should like The Adelphi to 
be in this troubled and tormented time, the words recur—‘‘An 
Eden where the soul may live.” For the soul, or more simply, 
the reflective mind, has not, I think, many places in modern 
journalisrh where it can stretch its limbs. The fever and the fret 
of modern life find plenty of expression, and they beget in 
time the weariness which Keats described. But there ought to 
be a journal that isn’t concerned to reflect the superficial 
. appearance of current events, or pad hard on the steps of the 
latest itinerant statesman in order to hash up the juiciest titbit 
of political scandal and make its own clever comment upon it. 
Man cannot live upon such aperitives alone. And now that, 
through our modern means of communication, a cataract of 
news from the ends of the earth—news real and news political— 
is daily poured upon our local and long-suffering heads, there 
is need for a journal that is avowedly concerned with the 
permanent and not with the merely transient. I should like to 
be sure that every number of this magazine would contain 
something that drew the reader out of the world of mere ' 
successive happenings into that world of reflection which is the 
world of true proportions. Not that we seek an ivory tower nor 
a world of intellectual abstraction-——far from it; but because the 
current of life now flows in troubled rapids towards an abyss, 
we who would turn the current into deep and still waters must 
know where depth is to be found and be content to be unfashion- 
able in our desire for it. . 

Not merely must we be unfashionable, we must move with 
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intent in the opposite direction to the current trend. The 
Adelphi will be right when ‘it represents the complete contrary 
of the popular magazine of the day. The object of the modern, 
mass-produced, illustrated news-sheet is to make the loudest 
appeal to the least reflective mind. Hitherto its “‘reader’’ has 
been at the pains of reading. Now he is relieved of that effort: 
all he is required to do is to look with vacant eye upon what 
he cannot help seeing. For reward he is presented with the most 


' superficial appearances of the modern world, seen to the life 
‘through the mechanical eye of the camera. He is given the 
maximum of immediate ‘sensation for the minimum of 
-intellectual effort, and if the sensation is not immediate it may 
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be reckoned to have missed fire. The appeal is guaranteed to 
stimulate the most lethargic senses, for it does not wait upon 
their sensibility but relies entirely upon the force of its own 
impact. The modern paper is, in fact, the cinema adapted to 
the printed page, and like the cinema and the British Army, 
enables its votaries to ‘‘see the world’’ as if the world really 
were a spectacle to be goggled ar. It is the counterpart in the 
realm of sight to the radio in the realm of hearing. Neither 


demands nor requires the least activity on the part of the 


a 
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recipient: all he is asked to do is to look and to listen and the 
machine will do the rest. What it presents, in the name of life, is 
the incessant movement of heterogeneous matter. 


‘That is what the most. popular and up-to-date journalism 
ncw amounts to; and it.is not singular that it should, but 
typically illustrative of the whole trend of modern life which 
stows a continuous progression toward the more and more 
ccmpletely superficial. It is but the latest phase of man’s effort 
tc get everything done for him, an ideal which in its apotheosis 
is complete inanition : a suffering man enduring the activity of 
tte machine he has contrived and made to act on his behalf, 
finally watching it live its life in his stead. 

Historically we are living in the’cinema age, an age that 
represents the culmination of tne competitive ideal. The true 
ideal of man’s life is that he shall learn to live co-operatively. 
Fut the demand of to-day is not for co-operation; the com- 
Fetitive ideal has swung the arc of life up to an.apex, arid at the 
sammit of this apex man is not askéd to co-operate but to pay 
Pr .watching’ as a spectacle the similitude of life. Thus the 


| r2fugee.is not asked if he is willing to work: he is forbidden 


© co-operate, forbidden to work, forbidden even to give his 
labour, but told that if -he can afford to pay for a ‘seat ‘at'the 
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universal cinema there are plenty of people who will be pleased 
to take his money. If he has. no money, then his life is at a 
discount: it is literally of no value and is accordingly treated as 
a burden upon the social body and a displacement of some other 
life with which it stands in competition. Thus we have reached 
a crisis when Ruskin’s truism can be inverted and it may be 
stated as a modern axiom that Wealth is the only Life. The 
ascendancy of competition has destroyed the need for co- 
operativé activity. We do not ask others to join us in the art 
of re-creation; we make a machine which anthilates the need 
for co-operation, and then we demand that others shall pay us 
for the privilege of seeing the machine work. The universal 
cinema has us in thrall. Watch and pay, lest ye be put in 
_ detention. 


The whole effort of The Adelphi should be to express and 
to encourage a contrary activity. It means swimming against 
the stream; but though that isn’t easy, it is the habit of living 
creatures. Just as the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, so the 
price to be paid for the maintenance of organs and institutions 
working to change the forms of society from competitive to 
co-operative ones is continuous individual effort. For heaven 
now helps only those who help one another; those who don’t, 
get their assistance. from another quarter. As we have said here 
before, either The Adelpht is a truly co-operative effort, or it is 
a wash-out. Its contents ought to demand the imaginative 
co-operation of its readers: if any article should appear in its 

pages which does not make a demand on the reflective mind of 
the reader, requiring the exercise of his imagination or the use 
of his critical judgment, then its inclusion has been a mistake. 
We do not want to insult our readers by providing the pre- 
digested sop of the popular propagandist press: our hope is to 
give them something that needs a chewing of the cud, ie., 
matter for deep reflection. 


‘ Without reflection there can be no control. Without control 
man goes on losing the power to manage the work of his own 
“hands till the activity of war becomes ‘‘inevitable.’’ Without 
control the machine makes tts demands and assumes greater 
and’ greater ascendancy until its service is -perfect slavery. 
Now, for his life’s sake, man must assume control; and in the 
attempt’ to run a journal which has no meaning apart from the 
exercise of the reflective faculty, we desire in our humble way 
to move as powerfully as possible against the prevailing current 
and, in so doing, show how control may be found. 
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Is Pacifism “Morally Unacceptable”? 


“VE are very grateful to Miss Maude D. M. Petre, biog- 
rapher of the famous ‘‘Modernist’’ Father. George Tyrrell, for 
the Supplement, nearly as large as The Adelphi itself, that is 
presented with every copy of the magazine this month. Miss 
Petre’s essay is a valuable contribution to the discussion that . 
has been going on in these pages recently upon Nationalism 
and its validity. But-it is much more than that, for it represents 
a bold attempt to launch out on the troubled waters of construc- 
tive peace making. After contrasting the commonly accepted 
ethic of nationalism with the ethic of Christianity, Miss Petre 
outlines a practical scheme whereby the conflicting moralities 
that now govern our lives may begin to be reconciled. Her 
essay is important because to-day it has become the duty of 
everyone nourished in the Christian tradition openly to face 
.tha facts (1) that we have a double morality and that it repre- 
seats a double mind, (2) that our. different ethical standards do, 
in. practice, conflict, (3) that we are trying, quite unsuccessfully, 
to uphold both at the same time. The problem is therefore to 
discover how religious people of all sects or of none can make 
their religion politically effective in bringing the egotism of 
umbridled natiomalism into subjection to the cardinal principles 
of their religion. 

We hope the Editor may be exonerated from the charge of 
lcoking a gift-horse in the mouth if he says a word in defence’ 
of that pacifism which some lovers of peace deem to be “‘morally 
unacceptable.” What is of course morally unacceptable to Miss 
Fetre, Mr. Chamberlain, the Master of Balliol and the pacifist 
is modern war. The fact that the social body is suffering from 
- disease and that the natural culmination of that disease is war 
saould not imply that contagion is a social duty, or that accept- 
= aace of the bitter end as a foregone conclusion is a moral 

. necessity. Even that analogy is lame; for the’ activity of war 
requires the deliberate volition of those who would engage in 
it. Man is free to say no to war if he wills, and what the pacifist 
_disbelieves is that we can seek peace, with a whole heart without 

first saying no to war. The gist of Miss Petre’s argument is 

tiat either nationalism, as we know it to-day, or humanity 
must be abrogated. The pacifist. is a person who, in this 
lame takes an absolute stand by humanity. 


~ 
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GEORGE ORWELL 
. NOT COUNTING NIGGERS 


DOZEN years ago anyone who had foretold the political 
line-up of to-day. would have been looked on as a 
lunatic. And’ yet the truth is that the present situation—not in 
detail, of course, but in its main outlines—ought to have been 
predictable even in the golden age before Hitler. Something 
like it-was bound to happen as soon as British security was 
seriously threatened. 

In a prosperous country, above all in an imperialist country, ' 
left-wing politics are always partly humbug. There can be no 
eal reconstruction that would not lead to at least a temporary . 
drop in the English standard of life, which is another way of 
saying that the majority of left-wing politicians and publicists 
are. people who earn their living by demanding something that 
they don’t genuinely want. They are red-hot revolutionaries 
„as long as all goes well, but every real emergency reveals 
instantly that. they are shamming. One threat to the Suez 
Canal, and ‘“‘antifascism’’ and ‘‘defence of British interests” 
are discovered to. be identical. 

It would be very shallow as well as unfair to suggest that 
there is nothing in what is now called ‘‘antifascism’’ except a 
eoncern for British dividends. But it is a fact that the political. 
obscenities’of the past two years, the sort of monstrous ‘harle- 
-quinade in which everyone is constantly bounding across the 
stage ‘in a false nose—Quakers shouting for a bigger army, 
Communists waving. union jacks, Winston Churchill posing 
as a democrat—would not have been possible without this 
guilty consciousness, that we ate all in. the same boat. Much 
against their will the British governing class have been forced 
into the anti-Hitler position. It is still possible that they will 
find a way out of it, but they are arming in the obvious expec- 
tation of war and they will almost certainly fight when the 
point is reached at which the alternative would be to give away 

me of their own property instead of, as hitherto, other 
eople’s. And meanwhile the so-called opposition, instead of 
rying to stop the drift to war, are rushing ahead, preparing 
e grourdd and forestalling any possible criticism. So far as 
ne can discover the English peoplesare still extremely hostile 
o the idea of war, but in so far as they are becoming reconciled 
o it, it-is not: the militarists but the ‘‘anti-militarists’’ of five 
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years ago who are responsible. The Labour Party keeps up a 
pet:ifogging grizzle against conscription at the same time as 
its own propaganda makes any real struggle against conscrip- 
tiom impossible. The Bren machine guns pour from the fac- 
tor es, books with titles like Tanks in the Next War, Gas in the 
Next War, etc., pour from the press, and the warriors of the 
New Statesman glose over the nature of the process by means 
of such phrases as ‘‘Peace Bloc, ‘‘Peace Front,’ ‘‘Demo- 
cretic Front,” and, in general, by pretending that the world 
is an assemblage of sheep and goats, neatly partitioned off by 
nacional frontiers. 

in this connection it is well worth weal De a look at Mr. 
St-eit’s much-discussed book, Unton Now.* Streit, like 
the partisans of the ‘‘Peace Bloc,” wants the a he to 
gang up against the dictatorships, but his book is outstanding 
fo- two reasons. To begin with he goes further than most of 
th2 others and offers a plan which, even if it is startling, is 
 censtructive. Secondly, in spite of a rather nineteen-twentyish 
American naivete, he has an essentially decent cast of mind. 
He genuinely loathes the thought of war, and he does not sink 
ta the hypocrisy of pretending that any country which can be 
bought or bullied into the British orbit instantly becomes a 
democracy. His book therefore presents a kind of test case. 
Im it you are seeing the sheep-and-goats theory at its best. If 
you can’t accept it in that form you will certainly never accept 
it in the form handed out by the Left Book Club. 

Briefly, what Mr. Streit suggests is that the democratic 
mations, starting with fifteen which he names, should volun- 
‘'tarily form themselves-into a union—not a league or an 
‘alliance, but a union similar to the United States, with a 
common government, common money and complete internal 
free trade. The initial fifteen states are, of course, the U.S.A., 
France, Great Britain, the self-governing dominions of the 
| British Empire, and the smaller European- democracies, not 
' including Czechoslovakia, which still existed when the book 
_ was written. Later, other states could be admitted to the Union, 
when and if they ‘‘proved themselves worthy.” It is implied 
all along that the state of peace and prosperity existing within, _ 
zhe Union would be so enviable that everyone else would soon 
3e pining to join it. 

It is worth noticing that this scheme is not so visionary as 
it sounds. Of course it is not going to happen, nothing advo- 


*Union Now, by Clarence K. Streit (Cape) 7s. 6d. 
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cated by well-meaning literary men ever happens, and there 
are certain difficulties which Mr. Streit does not discuss; but 
` it is of the order of things which could happen. Geographically 
the U.S.A. and the western European democracies are nearer 
to being a unit than, for instance, the British Empire. Most 
of their trade is with one another, they contain within their 
own territories everything they need, and Mr. Streit is prob- 
ably right in claiming that their combined strength would be 
so great as to make any attack on them hopeless, even if the 
U.S.S.R. joined up: with Germany. Why then does one see 
dat a glance that this scheme has something wrong with it? 
What is there about it that smells—for it does smell, of course ? 

What it smells of, as usual, is hypocrisy and self-righteous- 
_ ness. Mr. Streit himself is not a hypocrite, but his vision is 
limited. Look again at his list of sheep and goats. No need to 
boggle at the goats (Germany, o and Japan), they are goats 
right enough, and billies at that. But look at the sheep ! Per- 
haps the U.S.A. will pass inspection if one does not look too 
closely. But what about Frarce? What about England? What 
about even Belgium and Holand? Like everyone of his school 
of thought, Mr. Streit has ccolly lumped the, huge British and . 
French empires—in essence nothing but mechanisms for. , 
exploiting cheap coloured lJabour—under the heading of. | 
democracies ! . 

Here and there in the book, though not often, there are 
references to the ‘‘dependencies’’ of the democratic states. 
‘‘Dependencies’’ means subject races. It is explained that they 
are to go on being dependencies, that their resources are to 
be pooled’ among the states of the Union, and that their 
coloured inhabitants will lack the right to vote in Union affairs. 
Except where the tables of statistics bring it out, one would 
never for a moment guess what numbers of .human beings are 
involved. India, for instance, which contains more inhabitants 
than the whole of'the “fifteen democracies’’ put together, gets 
just a page and a half in Mr. Streit’s book, and that merely 
to explain that as India is not yet fit for self-government the 
status quo must continue. And here one begins to see what 
‘would really be happening if Mr. Streit’s scheme were put 
into ‘operation. The British and French empires, with their 
six hundred million disenfranchised human beings, would 
simply be receiving fresh police forces; the huge strength of 
the U.S.A. would be behind the robbery of India and Africa. 
Mr. Streit is letting cats out of bags, but all phrases like ‘‘Peace 
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* Bloc’? “Peace Front,’’ etc., contain some such implica- 
‘tion all imply a tightening-up of the existing structure. The 
. unspoken clause is always ‘‘not counting niggers.” For how 


can“we make a “‘firm stand” against Hitler if we are simul- 
tanedusly weakening ourselves at home? In other words, how 
can we ‘fight Fascism” except bv bolstering up a far vaster 
injustice ? 

For of course it 1s vaster. What we always forget is that the 
overwhelming bulk of the British proletariat does not live in 
Britain, but in Asia and Africa. It is not in Hitler’s power, 
for instance, to make a penny an hour a normal industrial 
wage; it is perfectly normal in India, and we are at great pains 
to keep it so. One gets some idea of the real relationship of 
England and India when one reflects that the per capita annual 
inccme in England is something cver £80, and in India about 
£7. It is quite common for an Indian coolie’s leg to be thinner 


_ tham the average Englishman’s arm. And there is nothing 
' ractal in this, for well-fed members of.the same races are of 


nornal physique; it 1s due to simple starvation. This is the 


~ sys-em which we all live on and which we denounce when there 


seems to be no danger of its being altered. Of. late, however, 
it kas become the first duty of a ‘‘good antifascist”? to lie about 
it and help to keep it in being. 


What real settlement, of the slightest value, can there be 
along these lines? What meaning would there be, even if it 


were successful, in bringing down Hitler's system in order to 
- stabilise something that is far bigger and in its different way just 
„as Dad? 


But apparently, for lack of any real opposition, this is going 
to be our objective. Mr. Streit’s ingenious ideas will not be 
put into operation, but something resembling the ‘‘Peace 
Bloc? proposals probably will. The British and Russian 
governments are still haggling, stalling and uttering muffled 
threats to change sides, but circumstances will probably drive 
them together. And what then ? No doubt the alliance will stave . 
off war for a year or two. Then Hitler’s move will be to feel 
for a weak spot or an unguardec moment; then our move will 
be more armaments, more militarisation, more propaganda, 
more war-mindedness—and so on, at increasing speed. : Tt is 
dcubtful whether prolonged wer-preparation is morally any 
better than war itself; there are even reasons‘for thinking that 
it may be slightly worse. Only two or three years‘of it, and we 
may sink almost Unies tune ‘into some local variant of austro- 
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fascism. And perhaps a year or two.later, in reaction against 
this, there will appear something we have never had in 
England yet—a real Fascist movement. And because it will 
have the guts to ‘speak’ plainly it will gather into its ranks the 
very people who ought to be opposing it. 

Further than that it is difficult to see. The downward slide is 
happening because nearly all the Socialist leaders, when it 
comes to the pinch, are merely His Majesty’s Opposition, and 
nobody else knows how to mobilise the decency of the English 
people, which one meets with everywhere when one talks to 
human beings instead of reading newspapers. Nothing is 
likely to save us except the emergence within the next two 
years of a real mass party whose first pledges are to refuse war 
and to right imperial injustice. But if any such party exists at 

- present, it is only as a possibility, in a few tiny germs lying 
here and there in unwatered soil. 


War 


HE poor peasant, himself a slave, 
Is bribed away from his quiet fields. 
Him they take to the grey barracks ; 
A. stone tomb for the man from green felds. 


What has the imperialist soldier, 
Cock-a-hoop in metal accoutrement; 

Gay with the raucous march; 

Bloated with the killing knife ; 

Bloodshot with battle; 

Dying, strung out on a metal fence, 

To do with our own brother, the peasant ? 


So the poor peasant reaps more than corn. 


OE 

To battlefields of tainted red land, 

Barren but for the blood of soldiers, 

He comes at last to reap, not the desires of a peasant’s heart, 
But death for himself, and gold for his gay masters. * 
F. C. BALL 


a os | JACK ON 
JEEPER’S CREEPERS 


EOPLE who live in counc.] Fouses shouldn’t dislike tunes. 

We occupy one of a circle of twenty-four, ranged round like 
the monoliths of Stonehenge about some central water-tanks 
which might easily be sacrificial and we’re next but three to 
what would be the midsummer menhir, so very nearly in the 
sun’s eye, It is a prehistoric pattern. Druids would find no 
dificulty in weaving their olc dances down our avenues, and 
be ieve me they’d have something to dance to. Every house 
hangs out a radio tendril which teuches delicately upon musical 
atmospheres generated in lcux2mbourg or Normandie and. 
draws down upon us the ghostly raythms of the universal modern 
dance. This is no more than the normal hum of the hive to us, 
were so used to it. But the oche evening the striking up of a 
-sicgle rival strain sharpened the impingement of the whole. 
We became very aware that J2eper’s Creepers had the air 
because that world-accepted tune was assailed by a bit of Old 
Eagland on the lee. Morris dancers from the village down the 
hil were bumming pennies fo- their football team. Their leader 
had an accordion. With it he marked the obvious steps of the 
old confident dance, and set a sale against the shadowy. har- 
monies of the radio stuf. > . 

It reminded me of something Havelock Ellis once said, that 
A‘rican natives can tell which tribe a man belongs to by the. 
dances he knows. Oh lord, which tribe are we? Nothing’ 
Morrisian evidently. You cculd safely scrape out a Morris 
before every council house in Ergland and bring no one nearer 
to a new pair. of shoes. (There s, however, a kind of morris- 
ghost, or something more frimitive still, into which people 
fail spontaneously enough  susside slum public-houses and 
their equivalents at the sea-side . No, practically to a man we 
are Jeeper’s Creepers. Modern dance-music.must be taken as 
a fair report on the recreative states of nearly all of us. For . 
practical purposes, yes sir, that’s your idiom now. 

Yet what a queer production it is to be so popular! Where 
are the bold melodies, simple sentiments, the compelling sing- 
ability? Nothing of Annie Laurie about this. Most of it is 
subtly neurotic, quite definitely off-colour, and where it pre- 
tends to simplicity, in its rhythm, it actually achieves an over- 
monotonous reiteration which enphasises the queerness of the 
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musical atmosphere. That atmosphere is curiously somnambu- 
listic. The true jazz-song bears the same relation to che old- 
fashioned music-hall ditty that a man talking in his sleep does 
to the. same fellow delivering a speech. It is a kind of mirror- 
talking, or compulsive singing-to-oneself. When it breaks off, 
the band continues to beat out monotony, counting sheep, 
tapping cans off an endless belt, and loosing over the reitera- 
tion dreamy harmonic waves and the inconsequential comments 
of individual instruments. The piece is timed to the last detail, 
like somebody’s nightmare of the perfect mass-production shop, 
running belt, fly-wheel, hammer-taps and siren. And it is this 
timing that the fans are thinking of when they talk about 
rhythm, and this that they miss in the simple alternations of 
so-called highbrow music. Therefore, if you want. to interest 


- the ordinary man in classical music don’t give him something 


that you think simple, ballet or little suites; try the last move- 
ment of Beethoven’s fourth symphony, or the fugal part of 
the third Rasoumovsky quartet, those moments when the 
Beethoven world is invincibly caught up in its own rhythm. ` 
That is as near as vou’ll get, probably, to a daylight effect that 
can be reasonably contrasted with the average jazz number’s 
musical picture of forty negroes asleep in a cave, all with bad 
consciences. 

So much for the mere listening to it. Dance music it is, even 
though not half those who like it actually do dance it. Now the 
dance everywhere and in all times is a mime which repeats in 
„fantasy the essential rhythms of work and war and wooing, 
“and is used to celebrate the achievement of plenty, in fact or 
in anticipation. The present city-dwelling population does not 
need to make many body-movements in the process of getting 
a living; they are bench-hands, counter-hands, desk-hands; 
and probably the greatest number of them work as individual 
units in a co-ordination which is not communal in the human 
sense. When they come out on pay-night with their wages in 
their pocket they do not leap or run. Their symbol of a success- 
ful day is walking down High Street, China, clean and well 
dressed, with a girl in arm, and one fist free for the money- 
spending gesture. Somewhere near the basis of most modern 
dancing you will find this rhythmised walking, everyone raised 
to a real grace of walking, endlessly stepping the invisible super 
High Street, the mimed gestures of the passions and the joys 
syncopating to the even step. 


- It is a parade of individual pairs. You may call in at a city 
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dance-hall any night and join im on paying your cash, just as 
you can in a billiard saloon or’a swimming-bath. It does not 
asx you to surrender your indiv duality in the rush of a com- 
manal triumph, but merely to acjust it mechanically to a kind 
of sub-rhythm. The community you join here is as nearly 
negative as may be. Of course, ts bonds are strong neverthe- 
less, as any kinship among men is, but crepuscular and made 
in the artificial darkness of a sab-consciousness too unremit- 
tirgly shut out of the light. Thus, this latest of the tribes have 
oniy the dance of the sleep-walxers, something which marks 
ne-ther the seasons, harvest, ferti ity rite, nor saturnalia. 


Suriously enough their other art is a twilit one too. Those 
uneasy sleepers in the cave whcse unconscious stirrings seem 


to find an echo in popular music, are actualised every evening | 


in the audiences of cinemas. Ths cave and the dream—that is 
cicema, too. If you stand outside during an average perform- 
ance listening to the multiple nozses of audience and entertain- 
ment, the general effect is like rothing so much as a navvy’s 
lodging house, one a.m. Sunday morning. The cine-sleepers 
ke2p up an under-current of many small sounds, coughings 
aml mutterings and sighings; wien this comes to a crescendo, 
the impression is still one of a <otality of individual stirrings 
which have not the ring of a communal unity consciously 
pcessessed; and above it the hoarse talky voices monologue in 
de-irium. That is from outside, and free of the spell. Within, 
the congregation sits hushed im a cavernous semi-darkness. 


O~er their heads bluish rays p3int and move, tracing out a 


coœnmon- dream for them, but they remain bound yet separate 
as. sleepers do—easy to-see how the music for this must be the 
mattered harmonies and eery echo-cadenzas of jazz. What is 

more difficult to understand is why we should find our catharsis 
in a form which asks such an excreme and dream-like passivity 
frem us. 

Df course the thing is in a tradition all right. Theatre and 
masic-hall derive from the old pagan dance-miming; there 
renains always an open-air qua ity. about them. They refer to 
ar experience which is very ancient in human history, and so 


. vivid that it cannot be entirely forgotten, to the communal 


truimphs over nature; the company of kindred men successfully 
winning a harvest and so able tc mime over again in play and 
humour the battle they won. Later the community -divided 

inst itself, split into castes and took up the sterile practice 
of war. The community was under a shadow, and when the 
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great religions came to proclaim it anew, they had to recognise 
that. Christianity, for. instance, always knew that it was grow- 
ing against the ‘world,’ that its day. was not yet, that its com- 
munal felicity would come to: flower elsewhere. It nurtured its 
congregations in cavernous places, and while maintaining the 
resurrection rites as a promise it forebade the victory dances. 
The. Christian harvest was sown but not gathered. For cen- 
turies people have been sitting in cathedral caves, in a gloom 
pricked by the rays from window-slits, looking at the drama 
of the lit altar. That has become their tradition. They are used 
to making one of this subdued community in the interests of 
a resurrection still to come. The cinema mimics the circum- 
stances of this ceremony and thus, despite its apparent strange- 
ness, is congenial enough. 

So in jazz-cinema we have the present consummation of that 
spirit which once created the Aurignacian picture-magic in the 
_ darkest end of the cliff-corridor, and made the pre-Druidic 
circle dance. It tells us now of a wide and many-peopled ‘com- 
munity who remain separate as units even when bound in a 
negative similarity, whose hopes and ambitions can be sketched 
on darkness in a common dream, and whose dance is a kind of 
sur-realistic night walking. The temptation is to think of this 
repression of communal joys into a night-world as degenera- 
tion. It seems to have the mogador on it, to wear the negative 
sign. Another opium of the people, one might call it, necessi- 
tated by the daylight pain of war and despair of war. Maybe, . 
but nowadays we cannot so confidently divide things into our 
~ categories of progress and decay. Our tribe is the most power- 
fully productive ever known, and in that production there is 
no triumph worth a dance; as warriors we are the best- 
weaponed and the most efficient, but our war has no rhythmic 
overtone to live in when it’s done; we turn from a day of activi- 
ties magnificently enhanced by a thousand inventions to mass- 
dreaming in the evening. It seems as. though a verdict has been 

passed. If so the unanimity of it is astonishing. We know what 
hee are listening to in the council houses of Tokio, and what 
they are watching in the Gold Coast Astoria. Jeeper’s Creepers 
is our race and nation however high or humble be our station. 
A thousand cultures melt down into this curious twilight one 
of ours, and if that’s an end, well then in human history the 
old riddle is always the last word—‘‘In my end is my 
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Letters to a Friend 
(On Health and Healing) 


' Lear Cecilia, 


D. showed:me your letter ard I was so interested in your 
camments on Dr. that I mast write to you. 

These psycho-analysts (like ‘Homocea’’) ‘touch the spot’ 
when they come to this ‘‘adaftation to environment.” They 
tcuch, in fact, the soul. If we mere soulless—that is to say, if 
we didn’t come into the world vith identity, and tf the whole 
pirpose of life were not to maaifest that identity, then every 
p2rson who failed to adapt himse f to society—even to the point of - 
self-obliteration—would be c diseased maniac, and Jesus, for 





- irstance, was exactly what Filat thought him—an insufferable 


n4isance who mei his deserts when he got himself crucified. 
For no man in the world’s histo-y failed to adapt himself to his 
actual- environment more completely than Jesus. His unex- 
anpled reputation stands by the fact that he completely blew up 
h s environment, and not that acone, but the whole moral order 
o- the world, And tf this facile adaptation is so desirable, I should 
lize to know of a single name memorable in history whose 
owner followed the precept. From the first creature that got on 
itz hind legs, to Freud himsel, conflict with environment is 
what has always brought them =o laudable notice. The psycho- 


analysts cannot see far enough 3ack. They study function but- 


tFey know. nothing about what les behind function-—-so they 
b2come obsessed of function—have a perfect code for function 
aid place in a category known az the abnormal all ‘that does not 


_b2have according to this code. 


_ Its their way. A curative method implies a recovery to a 
normal state: 1f a man is to be cured of disease the doctor must 
have an ideal of health to which he wishes to restore his pattent. 
Vell, psycho(etc.) is a curatice method—nothing more. But 
the incalculable comes in by season of the fact that normal 
SPIRITUAL health has never yet been defined, and is moreover 


u-sdefinable.. The p.-as. therefow make a standard of spiritual 


hzalth to which they intend to -estore their patients. And this 
they do by taking the least offensive (using that word in its 
Izeral sense) persons as their ideal. That has come about 


-b2cause the whole “science” hes sprung out of the study and 


care of lunatics, and the primar- intention of every psychiatrist 
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is to make harmless one who is harmful etther to himself or 
others. 

But the soul possesses dynamic energy which manifests 
itself through emotion, and he who sets a limit to its power 
literally limits God. The soul needs no cure. It wants every 
possible encouragement so that it may manifest its power and 
beauty in a temporal environment. 

“I am come that ye might have life and have it more abun- 
dantly.”’ But the p.-as. really say “I am come to sterilise your 
emotions, and so enable you to accommodate your life to. the 
puntest conditions imaginable if need be, and reduce yourselves. 
to the L.C.M. of complacency.” 

“Rise above all emotion!’ Bless my soul! These-Veggars~.. 
. have no need to rise: they never have anything to rise above! 
They’re like the fox who lost hts tatl in the fable. I see Christ 
rising above his emotions at Gethsamene. And I say to your 
Dr. : “Without emotion there is no life.” So if you want 
to rise above all emotion, it’s not a question of getting on, the 
only thing to do is to GET OUT. 

If they were to talk about using your emotions and living in 
the middle of them, instead of having mind in one compartment 
and emotion in another, there might be some sense; but thts 
dodging round the corner business—this art of completely 
sitting on top of yourself: the Devil take it for his own! 

They are stuck tn sex, that’s what's the matter with them. 
They ve been frightened of it so long that now they ve come 
to it, it’s like a bog—they can’t get out of tt. They think in 
terms of sex apart from love, and all thoughts of séx apart from 
love are utterly unnatural. By “unnatural” I merely mean not 
according to the purpose for which the function was designed. 
And seeing they can’t get to fundamentals and say “God ts 
Love,” they have to stop short and say “Life is sex’’; and so 
long as they stop stuck there, the soul eludes them and they are 
haunted by “behaviour” problems and think all infants are 
alike and that if we all accommodate ourselves to each other we 
shall all be so alike that tf Jones loses his wife, what does it 
matter, the next woman he meets will prove as satisfactory a 
mate once he knows how to adapt himself to his environment. 
So everything will be made the same as everything else. A- 
beautiful destiny no doubt, but one which we happily have 
freedom to decline. 





Yowi emphatically, 
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Dear Cecilia, 
Funny your mentioning F W. H. Myers’ ‘HUMAN 
PERSONALITY.” I found it when F was last at Cambridge. I am : 
aeadly interested in anybody’s vews on the subject. I consider 
ttet all these tideas—Psycho-analysis, Suggestion, Hypnotism, 
Fath Healing and all the rest are atts in the great jig-saw puzzle; 
ttct really love comprehends thera all—that is, imaginative love 
as distinct fram mere personal a traction. Not set over against 
te-sonal atiraction. No, I don’t-mean that, but as the fullest 
ex.enston of what should ensue <pon personal attraction. And. 
rar theory includes medicine ard surgery, but only in their 


© ausiliary capacity. It’s what orthodox medicine leaves out that 
-~ egacerns me. It’s the synthesis o_ health I want to help define ; 


ani to rub in the fact that any sort of healing which does not 
puz spirit, soul and body in hat order is just disorderly 
exderimentation, when it is not disgusting materialism which 
t-e1ts man as tf he were only an 1ntmal and not subject to con- 
scpousness at all. Man exists in ms physical body: he lives in 

is imagination. Therefore thos: who deal with his life and 
death have got to deal with his -pirtt, hts mind, and his emo- 
toms, as equal quantities with ha flesh, or they are all at sea. 
I’3 frightfully simple in essence Love is basic to human life. 
Leve ts the sap of hfe which showd flow in a continuous stream 
_ past like the blood stream. That's the primary fact about health. 
Ert the trouble now is that-.that fect is obscured—disregarded— 
coasidered' sentimental—and idecs which are mere offshoots of 
tac basic idea are treated as furclamental. Orthodox medicine 
matsit be compelled to look‘that fact in the face and not call-love 
“s2x’’ and so short-circuit the waole idea and confine it again 
tə the exclusively physical. Thec, with the recognition of the 
status and importance of human affection and human imagina- 
t:m, back comes reverence, and with reverence, religion. And 
wken health has holiness (or wholeness) behind it, then we 
shall begin to get right. But I d dn’t mean to begin writing a 
tonk now! Well, here’s my loveto you, 

| Ever yours, 
Mark. 


Dear Cecila, ac 3 

Forgive me for not writing sooner, but last Monday I walked 
iato something as near like “fla” as makes no odds, so I’ve 
Eezn spending the last few days n bed with a boiled head and 
tre usual appurtenances. It realy was most odd. I mean Pd 
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no intimations, and then suddenly, flop! and you could have 
counted me out. Blasted annoying and very humiliating; but 
there ’tis. And now I sit up and try to take notice again. 

_ Pm so glad Miss was glad to see you, but I hate your 
going there. There’s. nothing in the world quite so terrible as 
madness, unless it is our present incapacity to deal with it. I 
think one simply has to believe that in respect of it now our atti- 
~- tude belongs to the middle ages, tf not to the age of the rack and ` 
thumbscrew. One has to believe that a brighter day will come 
when soctety will be able to shoulder its responstbilities—will 
really want to, and will treat individual madness as it now treats 
smallpox, with the determination to stamp it out—or rather 
perhaps one should say SIFT tt. out.. One has to believe that there 
is a time coming when people will tell of asylums as history 
now tells of debtors’ gaols, of public executions and transporta- 
tions for sheep-stealing—or more analogously perhaps of 
witch-burning and heretic-huntings. It’s part of the: time-lag 
which torments society to-day. We know we’re behind the time 
over property and housing and war and such like; but insanity 
(spite of the new psychologists ) lies hidden out of ‘sight, Weve 
not yet got the courage or the energy to tackle it. It’s to-come. 
That I think is the only way to regard it and remain sane your- 
self. And I.don’t think it s-merely Utopian, but pretty precisely 
what will happen, though not yet. 

But there’s an outstanding danger about our present 

‘ordered’ form of society, and that is, by regulating and sys- 
iematising we are able to hide the grossest social maladies. In 
days when lepers and beggars and lunatics stood pestering the 
kerbstones, people were at least kept aware of their existence. 
Now we've evolved a technique for putting objectionable things 
out of sight; and it’s.a deadly dangerous one. A really religious 
society would have days—even specified houts—for the remem- 
brance of all tts members in calamity, and towards such a 
society we must look forward and hasten as much as.lies in our 
power. Our natures revolt at the idea of the inhuman and the 
incurable, and 1t’s for us`to see that somehow they do some- 
thing to revolt positively and not merely with the horror of 
hopelessness. Crude slavery took how many centuries tọ. 
abolish? The madhouse belongs to the same category, really. 
We suffer it through this awful time-lag, which I suppose every 
humane life is devoted to overcoming in one form or another. 

: But there’s no dental of principle even in the worst horror of 
society. I mean, in so far as we live at all, we can only live 
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according to one principle, and # the whole world reverted to 
cannibalism to-morrow, that wou.d still be true. Life at its best 


c-eates standards which man can-ot let go: toward them he is ` 


obiged to strive. Hts experience wf the best is a perpetual urge. 
So that “realism,” while it raust face actuality perfectly 
syzarely, cannot as it were take a plummet at any given time 
and say “This is human life.” There’s the ascending effort to 
teke into account, and without censciousness of and participa- 
tzo in that effort, life is, I thinz, intolerable to the sensitive 
person. Perhaps that’s another way of saying “The kingdom 
of heaven is within you.” I’m sere that in face of the kind of 
tating you've been confronting it’s not to be forgotten. 

Our perpetual problem is, how spite of everything, to be of 
arz use: where to begin: what o be at. One craves to serve 
ons day and generation and tzen one looks abroad and in 
b¥cad outline what one sees is, in many respects, a kind of 
un-versal madhouse. Specially row. Yet I believe if we are 
wiking to do the humblest things with the whole of us, that 
thitg becomes like the end of B.ake’s string which leads into 
J2rusalem’s. wall. So for my par: I no longer feel selective of 
ackvity. I want to do what come. nearest; and I conceive that 
ifs not a bad idea, because tf one-really does the next things as 
ue las one can, one 1s actually trusting the life process and at 
tke same time not running the visk of causing that kind of 
d:shlacement which more or les- always ensues upon willed 
astons. A willed action has a boamerang attached to it, which 
a ways comes back and knocks tre willer out. 

-.. I incline to believe that it’s enough to express a thing in 
o-cinary intelligible terms, but Pze had to ‘discover that intelli- 
geri understanding is itself a mare abstract of the truth that 
may never touch the motive certres of consciousness at all. 
Iw come to the conclusion that avout ninety per cent. of people 
a-e quite simply starved for kuwan affection: robbed of it in 
catidhood: merely tempted by 1E in adolescence—filched of it 
t- maturity, and then taught by žhe customs of society to live 
az if it mattered not at all whetker they had any‘affection in 
ther lives or not. 

and the result is that we grow all out of shape. The shaping 
: ferze (Vitamin X.X.X.!) is simfly left out and people wonder 
a: the strange and sad results. We ought to be anchored in 
somple human affection. It ought to be the simple bread of life 
—the natural exchange between 2edple who have anything in 
cerimon. It ought to be in currency in every form, from the 
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highest and rarest values'in love to simple and natural friendli- 
ness—the same coinage with all the different values, beautifully 
and | _ perfectly appropriate according to age. and sex. and 
acquaintance and every degree of intimacy. But.now—well, it’s 
as if it was always either “LUV” or suspicious animosity— 
or blank negation of feeling, if not sheer hate. 

And there I suggest to you, is one of the prime causes why 
the lunatic asylums are full. They are full of starved and 
thwarted people, the permanently spiritually undernourished. 
Don’t you agree? Read Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach.” 


There you have a poem which is really the echo of starved i 


emotion: a picture of what the world looks like. to one whose 
hunger has become ingrained.. 

Ring up if you are going to be in town about six. 
Ever yours, 


Mark. 


Between the Fells 
N this most lovely valley every sound 
Is lovelier, 
Whether it be 


The aimless conversation of a hen 
Or tuneful whispering of a willow wren; ' 


Lambs tearing at the air or mother sheep 
Gargling their own 

= Dull litany; 
Low laughter of the winnowing plover’s wing 
Or starlings FARINE clumsily to sing. 


Of wild swans’ trumpeting and curlew’s call 

The valley makes 

A symphony ; 

And fanned from fell to fell the cuckoo’s cry 

Is muted to a morning lullaby. 
an CHRISTOBEL FOWLER 


i 
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A Field 
HE field is bounded by zour hedges built of may 
Like stone. There, seen or unseen, the blossom is given, 


Jets out from the deep springs of time all day; 
Gone, is replenished. The scent floods for its season. 


The grass in the square field is thin as wire, as dew; 
Erect each grass, tarnished like colour under the moon, . 
With roseate mist, a fire-reflecting smoke, run through. 


The short and brittle-seeming, cloudy grass 
Peoples this framed and empt= field as souls do heaven, 
That travellers stare from the gate and cannot pass. 


A 


_ The Poor Mother 


k USH'!” she says.by rote, under the trees 
On park seats, moving with one hand the pram, 
She holds a child like fate cpon her knees 
On long train journeys, in the sleepless tram, 


. Like one part of her body, | ke her heart. 
She seems half stupified and lost to him, her care, 
But her dull touch and words, the kind or tart, 
Indifferent, circle in his shing breast like air. 


And she waits long with her sick children in 
Hospital corridors and ante-rooms ; 

Till.the door opens and the rites begin, 
Talking to other women sof=ly among tombs; 


And late goes where deepest that shadow, __. saben 
) friend and foe and lover, 
Lies over earth and her and these 
Hs he took and carved out of her. 
JOY SCOVELL 


WINIFRED WILLIAMS 


EXCURSION ` 


HE sun, appearing through cloud, turned the cathedral to 

grey pearl; then, as the light strengthened, to chalky white, 
till it seemed as though the dead army of craftsmen, building 
- like coral-insects, had built it of their bleached and powdered 
bones. The sun became brilliant; the two massive west towers 
grew frailer and fairer than ivory, the vast window and network 
of hoarfrost, enclosing jewelled glass. The twenty flannel- 
suited schoolboys gaped up at the west door, as if longing to . 
immortalise themselves with penknives on the studded oak. 

“ The West Front,’’ said Mr. Barkworth loudly (thinking, 
perhaps, that brilliant sunlight affected the ears as well as the 
eyes), “‘is in two styles, decorated and perpendicular. You-ought 
to know what perpendicular is by now. How many are taking 
architecture ?”?” Ten brown hands shot up, then limply dropped. 

‘‘ It’s a pity. The papers are never difficult, and it’s a subject 
anybody can get up in a short time. Well, it'll do you all good 
to learn something about this cathedral—architecture has 
become a necessary part of culture.” Mr. Barkworth cleared his 
throat and looked at Lucy Grenfell. The pale face of the French-. 
mistress grew red beneath her shady hat.: 

‘“ Now we'll go inside. Come quietly.’’ He looked menacingly 
around the gang of grey-flannelled prisoners. “‘ And keep 
together.” 

They shuffled after Mr. Barkworth, but Lucy observed with 
amusement the sly pinches, the slick stealing of handkerchiefs, 
the snatching of pencils, the surreptitious larking. Mr. Bark- 
worth plunged into the Nave, a sour and ugly Pied Piper 
followed by a crowd of reluctant boys. 

“ This was built between 1291 and 1345. Rome is not built 
ina day, you see. Who was king of England in 1345, Foster ?”’ 

Foster, bending forward, gently directing a pin towards the 
buttocks of his neighbour, grew rigid as a corpse. The pin 
dropped from his fingers; drops of sweat freckled his forehead. 
Somebody gave his cringing back three helpful but inadequate 
prods. Three. But Henry or Edward ? He risked Edward. 

a Right!” said Mr. Barkworth, smacking his pale, moist 
lips, ““ Quite right. Now quietly, boys. Remember you’re in the 
House of God.” 

Lucy Grenfell’s eye, searching the poise of .God, fell on 
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young Philips. He was propping His tall body against a stone 
pillar, staring up at the arched and pointed roof. His round 
mouth was slightly open; his finely-moulded’ chin lifted as ` 
though in supplication. Lucy thought, watching him, if he could 
be stripped of that vile grey flannel and“turned to stone, he 
wotld be a young angel, fitting occupant of this stone heaven. 
The rest of you, she added, glancing contemptuously at the 
cropped heads and protruding ears, the rest of you should be 
behzaded and used as gargoyles. And Barkworth, too. 

Imegining Mr. Barkworth’s head beneath a gentle limestone 
drip, seeing the falling drops of water turn the grey flesh’ to 
grever stone, she gave a soft laugh. What an invigorating 
emction hatred is! she thought I don’t wonder there’s so much 
of È in the world. Almost as powerful as . . . but her mind, 

like a horse rearing at a cliff's edge, refused to shape the word. 
Her eyes turned once more to the gold head against the stone 
pillar. Surely beauty of face and body must have meaning-— 
must be the expression of some rare spirit, of generations of 
quiet living and profound thought? That serene loveliness was 
as Significant, as expressive of human power and aspiration, as 
this cathedral. How, otherwise— | 

‘* We’re going now to the North T ransept,”” said Mr. Bark- 
worth sharply. He looked at his limp flock. “ I suppose you all 
knew that the Cathedral is built in. the form of a cross?” 

There was a beelike murmur of assent. 

_ The Cross! thought Lucy. I was brought up on it. Sacrifice! 
Serve your neighbour, prostrate yourself. Immolate the flesh ! 
Cut off that boy’s golden curls, wither his smooth skin by 
fasting, destroy his sex. The cross can no longer hurt him in 
tha: way... 

che gave him a swift look; his eye caught hers. Suddenly his 
brows lifted ironically, an impish gleam appeared in his eyes. 
She shivered, smiled, shivered again. (I haven’t much sense of 
humour, she thought drearily. Perhaps that, too, is due to the 
cul- of the Cross.) 

‘ We proceed through the North Transept to the Chapter 
House.’ Mr. Barkworth’s eyes turned sharply north. ‘‘ Pay 
special attention to the Five Sisters Window.’ 

The warm afternoon light shone in bars through the brilliant 
wirdows. The saints, with ruby cloaks and sapphire feet, bent 
ther serene amber faces in eternal contemplation. 

“ The Chapter House is octagonal,” explained Mr. 
Ba-kworth, to the dull ears and yawning mouths. But Philips 
was laughing silently, sharing a joke with Taylor, a pale, 
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sixteen-year-old midget in spectacles..Lucy felt a quick, incom- 
prehensible anger—couldn’t he appreciate the beauty around 
him ; must the expression of rapture be left to the ugly faces of 
such as Peters? (For Peters’ swarthy face was white with 
ecstasy; and rapture, she thought bitterly, only intensified its 
ugliness). She went over to Philips; her hand shook touching 
his slim shoulder, but her voice succeeded in conveying her 
sneer. 

“You might save up your funny stories for outside, Philips.” 

He blushed and drew back. Her hand, leaving his shoulder, 
seemed suddenly numbed. 

The bored, restless bodies of the boys wriggled after Mr. 
Barkworth. Only the peering, black-browed Peters was 
absorbed. The others were twitching with discomfort; and their 
secret resentment, their dislike of chapels, screens and culture, 
shone forth in their bright hunted glances. But the gold head 
was lifted haughtily above the rest, and Lucy thought fearfully : 
I have offended him too deeply. I must placate him at once. I 
never meant—truly I never meant—  . 

Mr. Barkworth floated up out of his guidebook to announce 
in ringing tones that the Vestibule was unimportant, and that 
the Chapter House could only be visited by special permission. 
He turned his tribe towards the choir; his boots joined in the 
merry clatter on the stone floor. 

Philips was in front. Seeing his pionie head leading, the 
darker heads following, she wondered if militarism would catch 
and make use of that bright beauty. In half a year he would be 
eighteen, ripe for destruction. And he would make an admirable 
leader—men would follow that laughing young. god as though 
hypnotised. The perfect young officer, she thought, seeing him 
leap forward, watching him fall and lie motionless, a stiff, 
unmutilated angel in khaki, amongst a heap of mutilated men. 
And she almost wished her fantasy were real; for one could have 
only tranquil feelings towards the dead. She wondered what his 
mother was like—only a superb woman could have conceived 
such perfection. How she must dote on the boy! I, we my 
body, created that miracle! 

“ The crypt,” said Mr. Barkworth, “‘ is exactly under your 
feet.” The boys nearest him gave a jump, as though expecting 
the stone slabs to collapse like paper. ‘‘ But we shan’t le time 
to see it.’’ He smiled pleasantly. : 

‘What a blasted. shame!’ whispered Barker to ‘Jones, at 
Lucy’s elbow. ‘ The only part of the place worth seeing! Must 
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be zull of secret passages, cells and skeletons. I bet those old 
moaks starved or smothered thousands. My dad says i 

'= No talking, please!” snapped Mr. Barkworth. ‘“Rémember 
where you are. 

' Sullenly the boys remembered. But Philips, meee grace gave 
him an assurance no other. boy dazed show, walked up to Lucy 
and asked her, in his charming voice, if she knew-much about 
“architecture. Only a little, she shyly admitted. And did she think 
old Barkworth knew much either ?. His whisper was daringly 
loud ; she caught his hand and gave it a warning pinch, her eyes 
glancing at the dark, fat, gesticulating body of the headmaster. 

ut Philips only laughed (the same low, musical laugh for ` 
whech, she suddenly knew, she was always listening), and then 
turned away, his mocking face assuming a look of bright interest 
as tne Head’s eye, hawklike abeve his mumbling mouth, looked ' 
for zhe source of that irreverent laughter. 

They wandered through the aigh Lady. Chapel, a procession 
of creeping grey beetles. At the end, by the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, under the thousard lights of the east window, Mr. 
Barkworth explained why the -hreetiered plan of the building 
was the easiest thing in the world to remember. The word 
‘“‘ triforium ”’ rolled off his tongue like an organ-peal. But 
Philips had wandered away to the altar of St. John the 
Evengelist. He stood there, a slim and melancholy knight in 
prez, the fine curve of his head caught in a shaft of light. To 
whet, Lucy asked herself, shouid this rich beauty be dedicated ? 
Dedication to God was no longer possible : the boy was already 
sceptical. To a cause ? Should taat bright face be worn by over- 
work, by anxiety, by years of <hankless labour? To-a woman, 
them? Oh, never! never ! 

Lhey were out in strong daylight : the huddled rows ef boys, 
blirking like grey owls, stared up at the sun, then at the cool 
foliage. A pigeon flew down to the broad steps; its 
. silver back and emerald neck flashed in the sun. Philips’ hand 
swcoped down; the fat, struggling body was lifted into the air. 
He threw back his head, holding up the fluttering, cooing 
pig2on, and the boys crowdec round him, laughing, talking 
eagerly, paying unconscious homage. 

‘© What on earth?” cried Mr. Barkworth. The red feet of the 
pig2on escaped, the wings spreed like fans. ‘‘ Really, Philips!’ 
exc-aimed the headmaster. ‘‘ You surprise. me !’’ Had any other 
boy made a breach in the schcol discipline, thought Lucy, he 
would not have said: ‘‘ You surprise me.’ 

. Following the stout black figure, the boys marched andil 
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th roui the flat streets to a mocdetimbered tea-shop. They 
clattered up oak-stained stairs, and crowded. round smal! tiled 
tables, pressing their spines against rickety. ladder-backs. 

“A pleasant place,” said Mr. Barkworth affably to Lucy, his 
eyes caressing the varnished copper jugs. ‘‘ Nice to have this 
room to ourselves. Always better to arrange beforehand."’, 

The -boys ate quickly, greedily, pea ras and making 
spluttering jokes. Only those sitting near Mr. Barkworth were 
decorous and subdued, standing mentally at attention. But he 
confined his conversation to Lucy, who half-heartedly listened, 
and wished she had been as clever at inventing excuses as the 
rest of the staff. For she found being here, out of the school 
atmosphere, more painful than she had: anticipated. At school 
the boy was her prisoner; he was compelled to bend his noble 
head over French composition, or stumblingly to answer her. 
rapid questioning. Here he had her at a disadvantage : here she 
took her true place beside him. Was it right, she asked resent- 
fully, that rare physical beauty should give one this tremendous 
’ advantage ? 

~“ I have always had a special affection for this city,” said Mr. 
Barkworth, spearing a cream cake, ‘‘ But I’m told it isn’t at all 
healthy. Too flat. No wind. And the slum areas, picturesque 
though they are, must infect the whole town.’’ He gulped a 
mouthful of cake and cream. ‘‘ Good for bicycles, though,’’ he 
added suddenly. 

Philips was running a discussion on cricket. He was as 
familiar with the names and records of cricketers as with the 
names and makes of cars. (She had.once stood by him in the 
white cricket pavilion, watching an April shower, hearing him 
explicate the merits of a Rolls Royce engine.) He did not sound 
stupid—anything that low, sweet voice cared to utter became 
inevitably worthy of attention. And after all, she decided, speech 
was a poor means of communicating profundities—they should 
be reserved for books. And now, asked a jibing voicé, having 
explained away the banalities of his conversation, perhaps you ` 
‘will explain, too, his mediocre essays and his childish wit? 
They are both due to his youth—he has developed late. And 
Jackson tells me his mathematics are exceptional . . . Oh God! 
she thought (staring blindly at the cherry tart that was 
disappearing in sections into that exquisite mouth) I am com- 
pletely enslaved. And I haven’t enough strength to escape. He 
will be at school for nearly a year yet .. . 

(‘‘ Do you smoke, Miss Grenfell?” 

‘““ No, thank you, Mr. Barkworth.”’ 
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=‘ Glad to find one woman who hasn’t tork otten which s Sex 
she Jelongs to.’’) os 

And after all, why shoulda’ tI look at him for aaien year? © 
If I stared for an hour each day ét a statue or a cathedral T should 
be »eferred to as a woman of taste. Well, I choose to -stare at 
something as fine; with the one difference that it’s alive... 

Fe was leaning back in the frail, cheap chair, his face lit with 
laughter. What he said she could not hear, for now every boy, 
even those flanking Mr. Barkworth, had plunged into eloquent 
argument. But the curve of the cheek, the fringe of eyelash, the’ 
chia, the delicate ears, were like those of a young saint. His lips 
were parted, and her fancy likened him to the child in:the fairy-~ 
tale whose sweet mouth; whenever it spoke, scattered pearls. 

“© Miss Grenfell” The headmaster was staring at her in 
itri.ated perplexity. “‘ It’s abou: time we got these boys together 
anc started for the train. They’li take a bit of settling.” He 
smiled, imagining himself sett ing them. 

C Boys!’ Mr. Barkworth’s teaspoon repeatedly struck -his 
saucer, with the effect of a small fire-bell. Except for a few 
nervous feet, the room grew sill. Mr. Barkworth replaced his 
teaspoon. “ Silence for one moment.” He eens from table to 
table, fixing the silence. 

© Settle individually with your waitress. As soon as you have 
pail your bill, file out and stanc. quietly by the window outside.”’ 
Mr. Barkworth got up and went in search of a cloakroom. Lucy, 
powdering her nose above a shabby washbowl, staring into a 
misty mirror, wondered why sae looked so plain and tired. 

The journey to the Railway Station, said Mr. Barkworth, was 
no- without interest. There were many ancient buildings to be 
observed, and some of the streets were extremely old. He would 
have liked to take them on the river, but he feared they must 
comtent themselves with looking at it. Seeing the boys start like 
thmsty cows at the mention of a river, he smilingly shook his 
head. ‘‘Another time—’’ he said, graciously waving his hand. 
‘* 3ut this isn’t a pleasure-trip. you know.” 

Strangely, she thought, for he had never before shown her 
any favour, the boy left his atzendants and came to walk beside 
he7. He was taller than she by a head: she could look up 
to him as to a lover. What wculd he talk about? Spanners and 
ca-burettors, she thought, or the two humming aeroplanes that 
have just flown overhead. Shs had a sharp desire to flay him 
with her tongue; then she’saw his eyes gently smiling down at 
her, heard him talking politely of the charm of the small, top- 
heavy houses. To what period did they belong? When did 
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timbering and’ plaster cease to be generally used in England? 
‘She answered him, staring. ahead of her. with blinded eyes. 
. When they arrived at the imposing railway-station he was 
obliged to pluck at her sleeve to direct her, and*his smooth voice 
was momentarily disturbed. She laughed (too shrilly, she knew), 
and followed him on to.the platform. The grey-clad crowd 
followed languidly, until’ Mr. Barkworth’s black figure strode 
into the stream of grey and scattered it, shouting that this was 
the wrong platform for Penfield and they must follow him to 
number six. And still young Philips walked beside her. She was 
divided between an impulse to shake him off and a craven desire 
for his company. 

Just behind, Blakey was telling Jones, with much technical 
detail, about the world’s biggest railway engine. His voice rose 
„toan enthusiastic shout. A small local train whistled a sardonic 
reply from:a siding. 

She was walking, trembling and hesitant, along the platform, 
blindly looking to him for direction. 

z Say, Philips! This is our train!’ bawled a voice from the 
rear. ‘‘ Are you two travelling on the tender ?”’ 

She looked round, bewildered. The engine shot a reproachful 
jet of steam at the dirty glass roof. 

“ Get in quietly, boys. Here are our compartments.” Three 
dingy windows bore bright new labels. (RESERVED. PENFIELD 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 

She sat by the window, next to Jones, who squirmed in 
embarrassment at finding his ungainly legs close to the skirt of 
the French-mistress. Thank God the boy is opposite me, so that 
I am not compelled to touch him, thought Lucy, watching his 
profile as he stared out of the window. Mr. Barkworth’s head 
appeared at the carriage door and popped fcr a second inside. 
“ Two, four, six, seven—’’ he counted, and vanished. 

The train shuddered, the wheels jolted. 

“ Now,’’ said Beardsley, “were off. And no more 
cathedrals for me!’’ He lay back in his corner, his plump face 
smiling, one brown lock of hair falling over his narrow forehead. 

‘‘Beardsley’s idea of a day trip is Blackpool with pierrots, 
Helter-skelters, and a quarf of icecream,” murmured Peters, 
wrinkling his clever, ugly face. Lucy laughed. 

But a5 the pace of the train increased, sc their restlessness 

~ deepened. To lie back on a cushioned seat ‘for an hour and think 
or dream may have suited Peters, but for the others, thought 
Lucy (excepting always ‘the proud head in the corner), the 
journey must be as flat and boring as the scenery. 
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Jones said suddenly: ‘‘ Let’s play something.” His head, - 
covered with bear’s grease, smelling -of stale violet scent, darted - 
out of its corner, smooth as a cricket ball. 

“ What at? We’ve no cards,’ mumbled Parker. He had a 
bright red face and hair like curved white wires. 

‘“ Toss for ha’pennies,’’ said Jones. “ Say, Philips, wake 
up |’? He gave the drooping body a giant elbow-nudge. “What 
shall we play, Philips ?’’ 

“ I don’t.mind—TI!’ll play anything.” 
““ There’s a fly crawling up the window. PI bet, you twopence, 
Philips, that it flies off within ten seconds,” 

“ Right!” Philips suddenly set upright. 

Four boys whipped out watches. There was a new silence in 
the compartment. Philips raised nis hand to look at his wrist- 
watch, and Lucy, glancing, saw how long and shapely the hand 
was. The Gods forgot nothing, she thought. The fly crawled 
up the window: the train rattled rhythmically through the flat . 
fields. Arriving at the white rectangle of paper, the fly hesitated.’ 
There was a murmur of excitemeat. “Hang on, oh thousand 
leggéd insect !’’ muttered Jones. 

. “A fly hasn’t got a lot of legs,’” asserted Taylor. His freckled 
face became suddenly warlike, his red hair shook challengingly. 
‘“ It has |’? cried Jones. The star-led fly flew off the window. 

“ Eight seconds !’’ breathed Jones triumphantly, holding out 
his brown hand. Philips flicked zwo pennies into it. (Here is 
where I ought to interfere, to moralise, thought Lucy. Pm ` 
hanged if I will—it’s Saturday.) 

“ You cheated!’ said Taylor. ‘‘ You made the air vibrate, 
so that the fly was scared. Philips would have won.” He was 
indignant. 

‘“ Lets play something else.” Philips leaned forward, his ` 
face flushing, his eyes dancing. 

“ But what?” asked Parker, coning alive. ‘‘ I’ve got a lady- 
bird in a matchbox, if you can do enything. with that.” He dived 
into the packet of his stained and Laggy trousers. The matchbox 
was empty. 

“ Where on earth can it be? Ah!” He put his hand in, his 
pocket; the large fingers gently drew out a tiny red ladybird. 
“ Box must have been open. Isn’t it a beauty?’ - 

The ladybird paraded its spotted scarlet beauty across the palm 
of Parker’s hand. Six heads craned towards it, swaying with the 
train’s movement. Taylor and Fhilips momentarily bumped, 
smooth copper against corrugated gold. - 


t 
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“ Gosh!” said Beardsley. ‘‘ It’s about the size of half a 
pea.” He rocked forward. ‘* Lend it to me for a minute.’ 

“ Look out P’ said Peters. 

Suddenly, from beneath the brilliant, enamelled shell two 
wings shot out, and the ladybird swooped upwards. 

“ Gone!’ cried Parker. “* Why the blazes—?’’ He gazed 
angrily at the open window. 

“I wonder how many organs they have inside ’em,’’ mused 
Beardsley, a look of vague speculation on his plump face. 

“ It would never occur to you to look in a book to find out, 
would it?” asked Peters. ° l 

‘ Shut up, Peters,’’ said Philips severely. ‘‘ Don’t be so 
superior.” 

Peters quietly shut up. (I pity him, thought Lucy. He has yet 
to learn that his brains will buy none of the things he really 
values. He wants the homage that is given to Philips, the 
glances of delight with which others respond to his poorest joke, 
the laughter which accompanies his. And instead, his talents - 
will earn him a cold and grudging admiration.) ~ 

“ It’s getting darker.” The voice made her heart leap. ‘‘I say ! 
Look at that corn.’’ A wave of yellow swept by. ‘‘ But my father 
says all this smail-holding is ridiculous. Farming, to be profit- 
able, should be done on ane scale,” 

Parker yawned, but suppressed it. 

(I will pretend to go to sleep, Lucy decided. That will be a way 


of escape from these oppressive young animals.) 


“ Tired, Miss Grenfell ?”’ asked Peters politely. 

“ Of boys,” answered Lucy. There was a shout of clownish 
laughter at her witticism. She settled back into her corner and 
closed‘her eyes. But now, in the darkness, she found no escape. 
His face, sharply clear, looked at her out of the black, surround- 
ing mist, and his voice became penetrating. They were 
pleasantly discussing torture. 

‘“ People vary enormously,’’ said Peters, weightily. ‘‘ Jones. 


~wouldn’t flinch so soon, but Philips and Beardsley couldn’t 


stand much.” 
“Lucy half-opened her eyes, and saw, surprised, that Philips 


-had gone paper-white. 


“Are you-saying I’m a coward?” asked Philips quietly. 

“And me?” blustered Beardsley, his fat cheeks puffing out. 
“And me?” 

“ You are!’’ said Philips contemptuously. 

‘“ I didn’t say you were a coward. I said you wouldn’t be able: 
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to endure as much pain as, say, Jones.’’ Peters’ face shone with 
phil losophic calm. 

The train jerked over the points. Philips was thrown into hig 
corner, but he quickly sat up. His:face was still white, his 
smooth forehead damp. 

Ka i do something you daren’ t do yourself, nor Jones, 
eit ter.’ 

'" Not likely 1’ said Jones heartily. 

‘Al right 1” 
- “rom under her lids Lucy watched the quick, graceful move- 
ment of his body as he plunged his hand in his pocket and 
produced an ivory penknife. 

‘ PI make a two-inch cut on the palm of my hand—and about 
an eighth of an inch deep. If I do it first, will you or Jones a it- 
after me ?”’ 


ow tet 


hends gripped ents 

“ You're bluffing, Philips. You daten’ t do it.” 

“* I dare.” 

‘< Two inches across and an eighth deep.’’ Peters gave a slow, 
fr ghtened grin. “ I wouldin’t do it myself —ľ ve got more sense 
—but PI] bet you half-a-crown you darén’t.’ 

“ Pll do it for nothing, thank you. Keep your half-crown.”’ 
A look of contempt flitted over the superb face. The steel blades 
skot out of their ivory sheath, and sparkled in the dimming 
lizht. The boy felt them with his finger and pushed the smaller 
bade back into the socket. The heads of:the boys drooped | 
fcrward; their mouths fell open. In the centre of a circle of pro- 
truding jaws, freckled skins, greasy and wiry scalps, the gold 
h2ad bent for martyrdom. The sharp blade hovered tor a setond 
ir the air, then descended deeply into the flesh, Lucy sprang 
ferward, gave a sharp, angry cry, and snatched: ‘the knife TOM 
h.s hand. ade See 

“ You—” oo 

But the sentence went no further. She staggered, gave a deep 
sigh, and pitched forward. Her curd-white face, as she fell 
scruck the vibrating window, then she crumpled up into a small, 
See heap on the dirty floor. 


(Under this heading, readers are invited to “prompt” 
where necessary, or to contribute significant ideas that do 
not call for full-length treatment. “Prompt Corner” offers 


an open forum for every kind of sincere conviction that c can 
be expressed in a few words.) 


‘Pacifism and Christianity 
[5 HIS REVIEW of my book The Price of Leadership, in the May 

Adelphi, the Editor was critical of my position because I did not 
insist upon Christianity as the crux of pacifism. I should like to say, 
in reply to him and to correspondents who have written to me in a 
similar vein, that for my own part I am convinced that a complete 
following of the teaching of Jesus involves non-violent resistance. 
But, at the same time, I have little doubt that a complete following 
of the teaching of Jesus is beyond the capacity of all save very few 
—and I have no doubt at all that it is beyond my own capacity. For 
instance, a very feeble attempt to follow his teaching will bring one 
to the. realisation that it really does involve leaving ‘‘father and 
mother, wife and children, house and lands.’’ When faced with such: 
a decision, I could not follow. 

The teaching of Jesus is a whole: and it takes at least a saint, 
and something more than is.ordinarily understood by a saint, to 
follow it.as a whole. If we say that such a complete following of 
the teaching of Jesus as a whole is involved in being a Christian, 
"it ts’ quite certain that no nation, nor any considerable society of 
men, ever has been, or ever will be, Christian in any sense. I cannot 
accept that position. I believe that there are infinite degrees of 
Christianity. There is reality for me in the concept of a Christian 
nation. A nation can be in some positive sense Christian without 
adopting non-resistance. Even at the present time I would say that 
Britain is a more Christian country than Germanv. 

I do not believe that the idea of a Christian soldier is a contra- 
diction in terms. I cannot believe that without throwing over the 
whole tradition of Christianity for rgoo years. It is not its condona- 
tion of war which has eviscerated Christianity, but its condonation 
of appalling social injustice. 

All this does not alter the fact that I do regard modern war as a 
blasphemy—but not so much against Christianity as against the 
spirit of simple humanity. Nevertheless, I am noz prepared to con- 

-q that pacifism is, even now, a necessary principle of Christian 

“t. A necessary principle of conduct in anyone who claims to- 
` teaching of Christ ds a whole, yes, a thousand times, yes. 
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‘ But who has a right to make ths claim? No pacifist leader I have 
met. And there is, to me, a terrible because unconscious insincerity, 
in the Christian priest who retains his comfortable position in society 
anc professes pacifism on ‘Christian grounds. Tolstoy’s position 
(adapted by Gandhi) seems to me the honest and honourable one. He 
sav that the whole of society, from the point of view of the funda- 
meatal teachings of Christ, was torrupt; and he tried to come out of 
it eltogether. Christian pacifism which does not:acknowledge that 
obl gation is, to me, rather shallow. | 

I am a pacifist, but not because I am a Christian; simply because 

I regard modern war as an abomination. But a deeper Christian 
than I might reply: Did not Jesus warn us that it was only through 
unbelievable tribulation that salvation would come? J.M. M. 


$ 


Up the Shurkers ! 


y~.EOFFREY WEST’S discussion, ‘n the review pages of last month’s 
È- Adelphi, of ‘‘real valid moral objections’’ to conscription, started 
me writing a rude letter. And zhough on reflection I decided that 
Mr. West was not one on whom I really wanted to make a personal 
attack, I still feel inclined to insist-——-in the mildest possible way and 
purely for the sake of emphasis—tnat most of his remarks seemed 
to me to be downright immoral. Moreover I do not think that even 
in The Adelphi (the italics are mine) he should be allowed—by a 
long-spoon analogy—to compare political objectors with the devil, 
and get away with it. 

The pacifist should not forget to pay proper tribute to humane 
sc-upulousness wherever he can find it. Mr. West has forgotten this 
in setting up his proposition that ‘‘the only real valid moral objec- 
ticns to conscription must be the pacifist ones.’’ A political objector 
wo (say) refuses to be conscripted to fight a capitalist war, is at 
least asserting that killing is sich an important business that he is 
nct prepared to take part in it unless he is convinced, in his own 
m_nd, of its necessity. I should call that a ‘‘moral’’ objection in 
ary sense of the word. If it is rot comprehensively justified in every 
‘way the failure is not moral but intellectual. The Lord help pacifists 
if they ever allow themselves tc think that their intellectual compre- 
hension is absolute, and a standard by which other scrupulous minds 
cen be judged and waved aside. . 

Mr. West's second proposition is that “while pacifists can morally 
refuse military service, they cannot morally urge the non-pacifist to. 
make similar refusal.” I think that he shows a complete misunder- 
‘standing of the problem in ever attempting to deal with both volun- 
tery and enforced military service within one such general princi 
For voluntary service his statement will do well enough. It is o 
that one only alters a person’s voluntary action by alterin 
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victions, and that the proper thing for a pacifist to try is not mere 
dissuasion from volunteering, but persuasion tcwards pacifism. 

Conscription however changes the whole situation. If we hold, 
either by religious certainty, or by general humanitarianism and a 
liking for our fellow men, that killing is a very serious business, 
then I -maintain we have a proper duty to demand that the‘task shall 
not be forced upon the unconvinced. The Government's kindly 
arrangements for C.O.’s are irrelevant. It is pleasant that they exist: 
particularly pleasant if we are not ourselves of conscription age. 
But they are finally irrelevant because in principle they are non- 
sensical. Why, when the healthily indifferent young man of twenty is 
to be forced into the army, should the slightly more conscious C,O. 
escape? Are we to vaunt our consciences so mightily that we say 
to young men: “If you haven't got an indubicable’ first-class con- 
scientious objection, the army’s the right place for you.” That is- 
precisely what the Government is saying, and we shall be immoral, 
invalid fools if we fall into the trap. Conscience is not the only thing 
in the world that can be outraged, the uncomprehending or half-. 
formed mind has perhaps even greater claims to be defended. It. 
does not seem to me Jess than pacifist to say continually and publicly: 
“Killing is a serious business. Don’t do it uk you are convinced 
you should.” 


I think, I know what Mr. Wats meant in his review. He realises, 
what I agree is the truth, that totalitarianism, and therefore con- 
scription, is implicit in preparation for modern war. But I suggest 
that just where the too-logical mind often fails in immediate attack 
is in privately conceding to opponents a completely logical position, 
long before the opponents themselves have disolayed it for public 
approval. The heads of the Government may know the logic of con- 
scription. The general public does not, and half-hearted acceptance 
of “the need for defence” does not mean that the ordinary man has 
accepted the whole logic of conscription. Therefore we have no right 
to abandon him to it, to say: ‘‘You’ve a ha’porth of devil in you. 
Go to the devil.’’ Other parts of the same man, and not least his 
indifference to the cali for volunteers, belong to other logics, and 
express his decent humanitarianism.: That part of him belongs to 
us, and by fighting conscription we assert our claim to it. 


In the debates on the Military Training Bul, several Government 
supporters were emphatic that the Bill was not amed at the genuine 
conscientious objector. The people they were. after were ‘‘the. 
shirkers.’’ When the Government speaks of ‘‘shirkers’’ it gives, 
and ‘probably means to give us a picture of young men who are 
slothful indifferentists in every context of activity. That is what 
totalitarianism can manage so well, a cumulative deprecation of all 
enthusiasms but those that-can be dubbed ‘‘national.’’ We on the 
other hand should keep our sense of personality by conceding to 
everyone his share of natural enthusiasm, and by regarding his 
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‘““shrking’’ as a commendable holding on to sanity, by however 
weex a thread. We should remember, too, we perverse, poster- 
par_ding pamphileteers (conscientious and, I hope, useful though we 
be) that political indifference is nowadays almost the necessary con- 
dition of living as a normal human being. ‘ʻO twice and thrice happy 
tho e that plant cabbages. They have always one foot on the ground 
anc. the other not far from it.’ ALAN STANILAND 


¥.M.M. and Freud - 


T EXTOLLING OF Freud by J.M.M. in the June Adelphi is most 
nteresting and it prompts.me to enquire about ].M.M.’s attitude 
to nother of Freud’s statements of belief, vig., that the Communion 
Service has its origin in the old totem feasts. This can be found in 
Freud’s Totem and Taboo or in the quotations from tt in Osborn’s 
Freud and Marx (Left Book Club). 

‘Eersonally I feel the above to be true and that the Roman 


| Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation keeps its disagreeable origin 


\ 


| 
l 


, very much alive; so much so, in fact, that by the repeated partaking 


of the Elements, Humanity is literally preying upon itself. It appears 
to me that Jesus did not intend any such institution, but that, used 
in che early days of Christianity to eradicate animal sacrifices, its 
cortinuance in the present day is a profound mistake. Jesus can be 


‘betcer communicated with ee the mind and the spirit. 


L. M. SKAIFE 
J.X.M. replies: 


I seems to me very probable that the Communion Service has its 
origin historically in the totem feast. (The theory is, I believe, 
Ropertson Smith’s.) But historical origination is entirely distinct 
from present significance. I am not a Roman Catholic; but I believe 
the crude theory of transubstantiation hinted at by. Miss Skaife was 
offfially abandoned seven hundred years ago. Certainly it is not 
heHi by any section of the Church of England. But the meaning of 
the Communion Service depends upon the attitude of mind of the 
partaker. To me it is the basic sacrament of the Christian Church, 
a simultaneous expression of the partaker’s communion with God 
through Christ and of his communion with his fellow-men. It is 
op=n to abuse, of course; but there is nothing fool-proof in the world 
of imagination. It would not be the world of imagination if there 
were. 


Ea. Note.—There was an error in the punctuation of Mr. Murry’s 
article last month—p. 457, end of the second paragraph. The last 
sentence should read: ‘‘It restores—and, jn its most advanced 
form, Christianity—restores and expiates the original dread act 
by which man liberated himself from the animal world.” 


“All Religions Are One”’ 499 
“ All Religions are One” 


A HENRY WOOD in The Adelphi for May says of the Essential ' 
Nature of Christianity, the object is to realise I AM; and _thus/to 
identify oneself with all living creatures is to attain a vast increase 
of consciousness. 

The point that is not stressed is that to be effective, this feeling 
of identity must not be merely an intellectual assent, but a realisa- 
tion with the whole of the faculties. This is not so easy, only a few 
individuals like Blake and Walt Whitman attain this heightened 
state naturally. This is in fact the object of all religions, and the 
enlightened prophets and mystics have all taught in their various 
ways that there is a mental State so happy, so glorious that all the 
rest of life is worthless compared to it, a pearl of great price, to 
buy which a wise man willingly sells all that he has; this state can be 
' attained here and now, and all sacred writings convey some idea of 
this glorious country and guide the aspirant towards it. This, then, 
underlies all great religions, the ceremonies and rituals being the 
surface differences. Christ called it the,.Kingdom of Heaven and 
taught the way through love—expanding in ever-increasing circles 
to embrace the whole universe. Buddha spoke of Nirvana, Krishna 
called it Liberation. The Hindus have made researches in spiritual 
science for thousands of years calling it ‘Yoga’—-the synthesis of 
all religions—and have proved that through ethical and mental disci- 
pline an exalted state is reached where the individual ‘soul can be 
rejoined to the universal soul, whence it came. One of the essentials 
insisted upon is the need of.a teacher who has attained this: realisa- 
tion himself—not a mere rehearser of ritual, but one who can lead 
his pupils to his own experience. 

In these days when our much applauded scientific civilisation has 
reduced us to consider living a mole-like kind of existence, while 
true Christianity certainly points a way to regeneration, there is 
much that might be learnt from the Wisdom of the East. , 

JOHN HISCOCKS ` 


What “Die” Means 


HERE IS ONE short, much-haloed word whose hypnotic power 

makes much muddled thinking everywhere—the word ‘‘die.’’ One 
hears often just now that ‘“‘there are things worth ‘dying for.” 
‘‘Dying’’ in this context means going savage and having a war and 
joining in a mass assault on humanity, culture and civilisation. You 
can usually persuade generous people to take part in these activities 
by calling them, briefly, heroically, and inaccurately, ‘‘dying.”’ 
‘Die’? is a halo-word that weakens the intelligence. To substitute ! 
for it the word ‘kill’? might cause a different set of reactions. 

(ROSE MACAULAY, in ‘‘Peace News’’) 


From a Notebook 


|] HEN we become assured cf the creative possibilities in 

y all experience, that is to say when we have learned that 
happiness is not more natural to nean than sorrow and that death 
is Eut an aspect of life, then we are more able to accept all that 
car touch us into responsiveness whether it be ‘good’ or 
‘tevil? We would learn to make no demands upon life knowing 
tha: its naturalness is to be insouciant; for it is,we who hope 
anc despair, and give meaning to the variable manifestations 
of torm and colour. It is what we are that sets the explanatory 
fooznote to the living story ard determines the quality of the 


interpretation. 
+ * * 


Lies are the illegitimate chidren of expediency. Since 
notning exists in. itself to lie is a negative act and stimulates a 
false energy which, without real cirection, becomes a nugatory 
irrizant with a tendency to arouse passion to destructive action. 
Thais it is that man inherently hates a lie for it is a nothingness 
wh:ch yet has power. Nor is it fanciful to imagine that a lie falls 
as a grain ofisand on the smooth-turning axle of the cosmos: 
anc it is from this intuition of the unity of life that men have 
accepted the realness of a personaly who is omniscient and also 


omazipresent. 
+ * + 


The cataclysmic phenomena of life are the exceptions which 
prove that the rule is a ‘hastening slowly.’ The subtle transfor- 
mation of the barren wood to its soring greenness; the stealthy 
gatrering of the tide, the movelessmovement of the moon ; these 
by the imperceptibility of their approach surprise.us when we 
have become conscious that they Fave changed. So earth would 
counsel man fo accept a like gracualness; and how often is it 
disastrous when man ignores the admonitions of nature and ` 
seeEs to run when he should walk. Yet, in that he is a child of 
nature, man often obeys her laws unconsciously and is wiser 
than he knows. . 

+ + + 
` Eetween earthy mutability and the mind’s coerciveness art 
` would hold the momentary illumination in suspense. Set out 
there beyond the vagaries of the self the truth though crucified 
remains the truth. Memory we cannot trust, for with recollection 
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come back passionate ghosts of association to blur the factual 
moment: and not only those wayward wraiths of feeling return 
but more tenuous phantoms also—unsubstantial shapes from 
fantasy and dream. We may not strive in wilfulness to form 
reality nearer to our wishes, but in recollection we always do so; 
and the more distant the memorable day the more is our 
recollection subservient to desire. 
* + + 

There are'those who would have the semblance of power over 
us by the bringing of a gift. Under their donation we become an 
eleemosynary scape-goat bearing not ‘sins but alms of self- 
righteousness; for to them their gift is not given—but lost for 
the redemption of their own esteem and the joy of their con- 
descension. Thus their benefactions bring bitterness to the 
unwilling receiver; far the sweetest wine tastes harsh when the 
hand which offers it threatens with kindness. 

* i $ . 

Reverie comes across the green of the warm earth where, 
sparkling in the sun with wings outspread, the starlings rest 
motionless. An autumnal memory now composite of a child 
upon a banking of tall grasses in heat which hovers like an 
exhalation from the borders of sleep; and not the heat alone but 
the sound of bees, and pigeons, and the monotonous chirsh! 
chirsh! of the grasshoppers. Lying there, so rear to earth and to 
sleep, the sense loosens from individuality and becomes a warm 
fragment of flesh passive to the presence of the day and allow- 
ing the direct sensations free entrance to consciousness which, 
now so naked to the elements, seems ghostec in a grave whose 
only difference is in being, and in feeling, earth watered with 
blood. 

* k. + 

Just as we take the fruits of the earth inte our bodies so we 
take the sensuous manifestations of earth into our minds; and it 
is our desire, by a kind of spiritual hunger, to have tasted of all. 
earthly beauty : to have as it were the flavour.of the earth within 
us. And thus by a reciprocal sentiency we know ourselves by 
knowing the earth; and in this earth-knowledge we accept. our 
oneness with earth, aware that our destiny is interwoven with 
hers and that only here can we be men. 

: > eo WILLIAM ASCOT 


The Swar’s Feet 


HO is this whose feet 
Close on the water, 
Like muscled leaves darker than ‘ivy 
Blown back and curved by anwearying wind? 
They, that thrust back the water, 
Softly crumple now and close, stream in his wake. 


These dank weeds are also 

Part and plumage of the magnolia-flowering swan. 
He puts forth these too— 

Leaves of ridged and bitter -vy 

Sooted in towns, coal-brigh: with rain. 


He is not moved by winds 17 air 
Like the vain boats on the lake. 
Lest vou think him too a flower of parchment, 
Scentless magnolia, 
See his living feet under the water fanning. 
' In the leaves’ self blows the efficient wind 
- That opens and bends closed those leaves. 
JOY SCOVELL 


Arsy-lfa 


OON shall I walk on those far hills again 
Warm from the sun, thyme-scented after rain 
And hear the curlew cry in wheeling flight 
And watch the shifting green and golden light - 
In valleys where the river Dovey flows: 
Swirling and foaming over stones he goes 
Between the willow trees where on the hill 
The ewes are bleating to their lambs, and still. 
The curlew cries again, anc clouds ride by 
Like ships, and fling their shadows from the sky. 
SYLVIA NORTON 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS 


L AST month I quoted, in a postscript, a passage from Kierke- 
gaard’s Fear and Trembling, in which that exciting thinker 
threw a flash of illumination on the nature of true religious 
. faith. He was, he said, himself incapable of religious faith— 
of which he seized upon Abraham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac 
at the command of God as an example—but he could recognise 
what religious faith really was. I also am incapable of religious 
faith, in this sublime and authentic sense. If the command of 
God came to me to slay my son in sacrifice to him, I should 
repudiate it instantly. and say it was not the command of God 
at all, but a temptation of the Devil. That is to say, in the last 
resort I regard my own conscience—and nothing else—as the 
vehicle of the voice of God to me; and my conscience tells me 
peremptorily that I am not to sacrifice my son. 

But, say the interpreters, God did not really mean that 
Abraham should sacrifice Isaac. The story skows that God told 
him to sacrifice Isaac only in order to make trial of him—to 
see whether he had faith. That sounds straightforward enough. 
But Kierkegaard insists that we should look into this for a 
moment—not glide (as we always do) plac:dly over the thin 
ice that separates us from the abyss. What are we to think of 
a God who made trial of a human being in this fashion ? What 
did Abraham think of him? But Kierkegaard’s point—-a. fine 
and keen one—is that this whole business of '‘God making trial 
of Abraham” is meaningless for Abraham; it has no relation 
to Abraham’s experience. If it could have occurred to him, 
during the three days’ journey to Mount Moriah (when he had 
plenty of time to think) that God was making trial of him, in 
the first place there would have been no trial, and in the second 
place, if it had occurred to him, the best thing he could have 
done was to go back home and return to the ancestral worship 
of the teraphim. It is necessary, in order that the story of 
Abraham should not be changed into something quite different, 
that Abraham should have believed, with all his heart and mind 
and soul, that it was the authentic command of God that he 
should sacrifice Isaac; and that he should also have believed that 
his seed would inherit the earth. The thing was absurd. Religious 
faith is faith in the absurd, essentially. That is Kierkegaard’s 
point. And I believe he-is right; and that he is also right in 
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thicking that whereas.all Christiar believers profess such a faith 
—the one which moves mounteins—not .one in a . hundred 
mil ion really has it. 


To such a religious faith pac:fism would be child’s play. 
Why on earth should!you defend. yourself if God was on your 
side? If the enemy had a hundred-thousand aeroplanes, with 
a ten of bombs apiece, how could he harm me—or what would 
it matter if he did? God is able to make these stones into sons 
of Abraham—how much more then you, O ye-of little faith ! 
Andi that is what Christians are—imen of little faith, or none at 
all. I do not blame them: I am cne of that sort myself. But I 
prezer not to humbug myself abott it, and I am deeply grateful 
to Kierkegaard for helping me to keep things clear. 


For example, I hope that I should have the courage to behave 
nor.-violently if it came to the piach. But as for believing that 
my non-violence would stay the Fand of the violent, it is quite 
beyond my capacity. I am a pacifist, so far as I can tell, because 
for me to be anything else at this point of time would land me 
in an intolerable inward contradiction. But I am not at all sure 
—vwould that I were !—what “‘being a pacifist” really means. 
If it means, as it often seems to mean, to regard the obligation 
of universal military service as a monstrosity, it is again 
beyond my capacity. On the contrary, universal military service 
‘seens to me a natural obligation in a democracy. True, I. 
shculd refuse to comply; but I am no anarchist, and I should 
expect to be punished for refusing, and count myself highly’ 
forzunate that I lived under a gov2rnment which did not punish 
me. This is Gandhi’s position, end I agree with it. Where I 
carnot follow him—much as I siould like to—is in his belief 
thet soul-force (ahimsa) is invincible. I do not believe that if 
the Mahatma were the leader of the Chinese, it would make 
mutch difference to the behaviour of the Japanese in China 
to-lay. The massacre of Chunzking would not have been 
diminished had the Mahatma been among the ruins. , 


I am a pacifist because the other thing seems to lead direct 
to devilries which sicken my imagination ; but I do not indulge 
the hope that pacifism must lead to peace. I suppose Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, or even Mr. Winston Churchill, would 
be a pacifist if he could believe that. Pragmatically, I think it 
mich more likely that peace wil be prolonged by armament 
ani conscription. What I can beleve is that if we were a nation 
of pacifists, it wouldn’t matter very much what the other side 
did. But that is not faith, it is'a matter of simple rationality : 


ri 
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you can’t rob a naked man. Faith would be the conviction 
either that non-violence must triumph over violence in this 
world, or that the non-violent would have their reward in the 
world to come which, being everlasting, is vastly more impor- 
tant than this one. The first I do not believe at all; the second 
is a rather. crude paradigm of something which I can some- 
times almost believe, but not very often. Not often enough, 
anyhow, to claim it for my faith. 


No, my belief is altogether more modest. I think it is impor- 
tant—important-in some absolute sense, without any respect 
to consequences, that men. should bear their witness to what 
they believe to be right. I used to think that I could justify 
this conviction by an appeal to history; I am doubtful about 
that now. I cannot say, with one fraction of the conviction with 
which I used to say it, that the fact that Jesus bore his witness 
to the end has made a vast difference to human history. Human 


. history has, undoubtedly, been different because of that hap- 


pening: but whether it has been better because of it, I cannot 
tell. On the level on which the heroism of Jesus became causa- 
tive in human history it ceased to be itself. It passed out of its 
own order into a different one. What has been historically 
effective is not the heroism of Jesus but the organised fear 
of Hell. 

Nevertheless, without being able to appeal to past history to 
justify me, or to any conviction that the consequences will be 
good,—therefore, in some odd and absolute sense, I do believe 
it is important that one should bear one’s witness. This is the 
most important thing of all. If we fail there, we fail absolutely : 
such is my conviction. But I do not think it can be justified, 
or arpued. It is, I think, more or less what Blake meant when 
he said: ‘‘God only acts, and is, in existing beings, or men.” 
Being essentially an unheroic sort of soul, I aave no intention 
of going out of my way to bear my witness, and not a terrible 
lot of confidence that I should stand the push if the oppor- 
tunity did come my way : but I do know, quite certainly, that my 
failure would be absolute if I did not. My integrity would be 
gone for ever. Thus, there are moments when I do, very fer- 
vently, pray: “‘Lead us not into temptation’ —expose me not 
to the final trial. 

I am quite sure that if the trial came to me in the form 
in which it came to Abraham, I should quit. The God of 
Abraham—in spite of Pascal—is not my God: he is totaliter 
aliter—entirely otherwise than human—as I believe the 
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Barthians say. I acknowledge no conscious allegiance to him, 
though of course it is possible -hat he may be so, and there- | 
fo-e that he doesn’t care a rap whether I acknowledge alle- 
giance to him or not. The God to whom my allegiance is given 
is He who so loved the world tiat he gave his. only begotten 
soi-—more like Abraham himself, than Abraham’s God. And 
Gad, I imagine, is eternally sacoficing his son, and God’s son 
is eternally willing to be sacrificed. God’s faith, I suppose, is 
inexhaustible; and it must be faith in Man—that, the prodigal 
wil return. I like. the idea thar God has faith in Man: for 
ncbody else is likely to. SO 


REVIEWS > 
The Cross To-day 


SEEN WORDS. By Arthur Wragg. V/ith an Introduction by Laurence 
Housman and a Preface by the Artist (Heinemann) 7s. 6d. 
A n WRAGG IS a social critic in the tradition of Hogarth 
from whom he derives tke sensitivity of the satirist, the 
po-ver. of moral judgment and a sense of the macabre. He has 
Hcgarth’s forthrightness and power of depicting social horror, but 
not the same social savagery. Wragg’s tenderness and humanity 
are present even when his indictment is most fierce, and sometimes 
this humane quality tends to soften and even disperse his effect. 
Hegarth’s time was one of social b-utality. Ours is brutal, but in a 
diferent way. So the human brutal ty is lacking in Wragg’s draw- 
ings and the mechanical brutality, which is all there, has to be 
expressed symbolically and with some of the technique of the 
surrealist. i 
These seven pictures (17in. by 9m.) are illustrative of the Seven 
Saringss from the Cross. Each one is a kind of picture-hook in itself: 
a cesign, yet a composite drawing whose parts may be separated 
anc comprehended by themselves though all the parts subscribe to 
the: whole statement. In that, they resemble many of Blake’s illustra- 
tiocs where a background of symbolism reinforces the unity of 
des.gn. But a century divides Blake from Wragg, and though they 
bota may tend to be obscure in their complete meaning, their 
obscurity differs. I think Blake worked from an emotional profun- 
dit, that Wragg lacks, for Wragg’s ideas seem to me to be thrown 
together sometimes and to remain mtellectual and thus to‘ lack the 
force which the fully integrated ideas of Blake convey. Perhaps a 
cen:ury of poster art has something to do with it; but personally I 
find most of Wragg’s drawings toc striking for beauty. They hit 
me in the eye, and I have to ove-come the sensation of assault 
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before I can enter into them. But that they are powerful and simple 
with the simplicity of the true artist there can be no question, and if 
Wragg’s danger is in making his realisation of truth hysterical 
through sheer exasperation and acuteness of feeling, well, it is a 
danger that lies in wait for, every sensitive artist to-day. What he 
has to say is true. Whether it is bearable in the terms in which he 
says it is another matter. The satirist is of course unconcerned with 
what we can bear, but the humanist competes with the satirist in 
Wragg, and the no man’s land between them is a dreadful place. 

These are drawings to keep and to ponder over. ‘They are a com- 
plete reply by a social realist to the charge that pacifism is idealism. 
As a series, they gather in force and simplicity: the first three I can 
only read in part and they read like lineal journalism, but the last 
four are overwhelming, and the design of the sixth—a figure on a 
cross being swept by a Hokusai wave over the monumental city far 
below—is superb, horrific, premonitary, a last word on the fate 
towards which we appear to be hurrying.. Would that it and the. 
preceding one, ‘‘I thirst,” could be posted on every hoarding in the 
country. They might faintly irritate the regimenting mind, but the 
common people would understand them, for ‘‘suffering humanity” 
is exactly and precisely what they express. 

Knowing nothing about drawing, I have criticised Wragg’s 
drawings: knowing a little more about writing, I offer no criticism 
at all of his preface because it seems to me to be perfect after its 
own kind. This is how Wragg can write: 

“Even our neglected religion must be stimulated with new 
slick business slogans, in the hope that increased consump- 
tion will get Big Results. Thus, God becomes a ‘‘millionaire,’’ and 
when the foundations of our crazy structure rock beneath our 

, feet we call for ‘‘Moral Rearmament,” trus-ing that in so doing 
we can make up for our transgressions in another more tangible 
(but less moral) direction. We can’t be simple and straight- 
forward even about religion, because it must be made palatable, 
it must be made to ‘“‘catch on,” under the old assumption that 
an empty church is a reproach to God, whilst a full one is a rap 
over the knuckles for the devil. If you can’t get enough of the 
best, then get quantities of the second-best, and if you mark 
down the price of Christianity you may sell more. 

“But the Crucifixion teaches us that salvation cannot be had 
at reduced prices. The disillusion of our own time is matched 
by “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ and is 
part of the bitterness we must transcend. If it is true that Jesus 
was hoping for some sign at that moment, and experienced bitter 
disappointment, it is certain that this moment passed into one 
of sublime understanding and surrender. If we could learn this, 
could we not turn our own disillusion into triumph? Instead of 
hoping for some outward miracle, can’t we abandon the failure 
we have created and try this other way? Though there may be 
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doubt as to the authority of Jesus Christ, does this matter if | 


A 


He was inspired enough to demonstrate that surrender of self 
is the first victory over evil?’ M: P. 


Political Ideas Todas 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DOCTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE. 

' By M. Oakeshott (Cambridge University Press) ros. 6d. ` 

Fe THE PARADOX of a Lebo.ir Party loud in the support of 
Empire and clamouring for the retention of colonies and 
the defence of imperial trade-routes, for the paradox of radicals in 
mos: countries looking to the Papacy for a lead against totali- 
tariznism, we have Herr Hitler to thank. He has got the men 
of tire Left on the run. When on the run we must drop all luggage. 
But if we throw away our beliefs with the baggage there can be 
nothing but disaster ahead; for the orly possible end to a run is 
surrender or the ré-assertion of an ideal. 

Surrender to National Socialism is -mpossible for the simple reason 
that it is not a need capable of univ2rsal application, but a weapon 
mad exclusively for German use. he nearest thing to surrender 
woud be the adoption of the kindred weapon of Fascism, which is 
at least a creed in so far as it esserts the right of all nations to 
- totaitarian state-ship. 

Barring surrender, there remairs tae re-assertion of an ideal, and 
ther2 are only three other political ideals alive in contemporary 


Eurepe: Liberal Democracy, Ca:ho.icism and Communism. It is, 


sign ficant that there has been no auczhoritative statement of Liberal 
Democracy since the nineteenth cenzury; Mr. Oakeshott is driven 
back to J. S. Mill and T. H. Greea fer his quotations, and he might 
have done better to have gone back still further—to the French 
DecEration of the Rights of Man. 

The Popes, on the other hand, have re-stated Thomist political 
doct-ine in a series of great Encyclicals. It is the economic side of 
these statements which has attracted the radicals so strangely—the 
theo-y of the just wage, and the doctrine of the right of the labourer 
to tke fruits of his labours. For rotring could be more contrary to 
Liberalism and Democracy than tke political side of the Encyclicals. 
_It is not even clear that the Popés zre opposed to totalitarianism: 

‘Whatever, therefore, in human things is in any way sacred 
- . . is subject to the power and judgment of the Church: but 
all other things, contained in th= civil and political order, are 
~ightly subject to the civil autnor-ty. ... There are times, how- 
=ver, when another method of zoncord is available for peace 
and liberty ; we mean when rulers and the Roman Pontiff come to 
an understanding concerning any political matter. At such times 
che Church gives singular proof of her maternal love, by the 
zreatest possible kindness and indulgence.” To Mussolini, 
zo Salazar and to Franco, for example. 
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For a re-assertion of the rights of man against totalitarianism 
we must look not to Catholic but to Communist doctrine. The 
passionate core of Marx, as of Rousseau, was individualism. The 
doctrine of the “withering away of the State which is admirably 
explained in Mr. Oakeshott’s quotations—lies at the very heart of 
Communism. And if the liberal-democratic ideas shown in the 1936 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. are of the head rather than of the heart, 
they are at least a sign-of the times. | 

The idea behind this book—-apparently Professor Ernest Barker’s 
—was a good one: the authentic texts of the main political creeds 
of contemporary..Europe had: never before been collected in one 
single volume. , The execution is. not so good. It is absurd of Mr. 
Oakeshott to head'his extracts with titles of his own, leaving no 
indication of their.source or date except in minuscule at the end of 
the quotation. Mr. Oakeshott has the schoolmaster’s delight in 
- making students take unnecessary pains: he gives them an unduly 
long Introduction and denies them an Index. Furthermore, his 
discretion in the choice of extracts is questionable: there are more 


, - Significant passages in Hitler and Rosenberg—to say nothing of 


Cobbett !—than those which he has selected. But the inclusion of so 
much of Lenin’s unsurpassed pamphlet on the Teachings of Karl 
Marx was a really happy thought. JHJ: 


A Strindberg Trilogy 


THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS. By August Strindberg (Cape) 7s. 6d 


'T)E A PERSON and treat others as persons’? was Hegel’s 
summary of. the way to conduct a human life. The dis- 

covery of the truth of, this remark is in effect the theme of this 
autobiographical trilogy. The Stranger, a projection of Strindberg 
himself, is first discovered in that particular hell whose characteristic 
is the sense of separation; he feels himself undeservedly tormented 
by society ; the past pursues him, the future is so dark that he cannot 
bear to contemplate it, the present is a wilderness of intolerable 
suffering slung precariously between the two. In the search for 
release, the Stranger hurries from place to place, from person to 
person; the places are haunted, the persons, even the woman with 
whom he had been certain of happiness, appear only to wish him ill. 
He is beset by the sense of repetition; his life is a turning wheel 
(the construction of the first of the three plays is, so to say, in the 
shape of a circle); he sees in the people he meets fragments of him- 
self as he once was; the man who at first seems most to torment him 
bears resemblances to what he has regarded as his better self. By 
everyone with whom he-comes in contact he is hated, ill-treated or 
merely disappointed; he comes to believe evil of all of them; if one 
treats him kindly, that is only the better to deceive and torment him. 
Finally it is no longer persons or circumstances that persecute him, 
but evil itself, the very Devil; the world has become wholly evil, 
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geodness, truth and peace a myta, All that remains to him is a- 


ce-tain stubborn defiance of fate; tùis alone keeps him from suicide, 
waich would be to admit himself bzaten. 

-At the time when the first two parts of The Road to Damascus 
wrre written (1898), there is no deubt that Strindberg was mentally 
ard physically a very sick man. He suffered from persecution mania 
ard hallucinations, and doubtless a psychiatrist would find these 
-pys of considerable interest. Yet they are more. than case-records. 
Sxindberg was what is called a smbjective writer, and here he was 
w-itidg acknowledged autobiograply ; but the third part of the trilogy 
' (written three years later than -tle first two) takes us out of the 
_ realm of paranoia into that of samity;.for it shows the Stranger’s 
evolution into an integrated being. 

That Strindberg was an artist and a great one there should now 
be no doubt. The mastery with which in these three plays he uses both 
realism and i impressionism, making of them a synthetic manner which 


is both and neither, is wholly admi-able; so.is ‘his ability to translate. 


abstract subjective material into the stuff of the theatre, the seen 
acd heard. In The Road to Damascus the authors-of The Father and 
‘Tae Dream Play meet and there create between them a subtle werld, 
lie that found between sleeping and waking, in which the waking 
actual gives place, without surprise or incongruity, to the dreaming 
- imaginary, and vice versa. If this were the uncontrolled babbling of 
‘surrealism’’ (as perhaps The Dream Play was) it would be no more 
tien a literary curiosity. But The Read to Damascus is a work of 
amt; for art is the exaltation of consciousness, and the process of 
w-iting this trilogy, in spite of the obstrusion of subjective psycho- 
logical conditions, is a conscious cne; the writer knows what he is 
dcing, he has his material in control and keeps its limits in view. 
As a somewhat inadequate introduction to’ the volume tells us, 
Tze Road to Damascus is less a dama of conversion than a drama 
of struggle and growth, of evolution. The Stranger, in fact, is rep- 
resentative of humanity on its evolationary journey, and this is what 
makes these plays a work of art, zhe symbol of an eternal process. 
F>r at the point at which the St- anger’s circumstances appear to 


hzve become intolerable, a change: begins to take place in him, due. 


i part to the influence of one of the characters in whom he signifi- 
cently recognizes certain hidden aspects of his ‘better.self.” At the 
moment when there seems to be no conceivable escape from his 
ptrsuing Eumenides, the Stranger begins to understand that, looked 
at from another and less subjecti-e angle, the Eumenides may be 
guiding angels. Even the ghastly conception of the repetition of life’s 
exents, of eternal recurrence, may have its positive value: suffering 
wll continue ‘until the sufferer accepts what suffering has to teach. 
‘What it has*to teach is nothing rew. There is nothing ‘new under 
the sun; there are only new ‘ways o? expressing. the eternal. That 
the’ Stranger should at the end of tne'play seek peace in a monastery 
.(end then with no ‘finality but onl~ in order, himself’ redeemed, , the 
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better to use that peace for the redemption of others) is symbolical 
of more than the repose of death at the end of the difficulty and 
hardship of life; for Strindberg makes it clear that this is not death 
at all, but resurrection, the birth of the new man from the old. The 
slow awakening of the Stranger to the reality of his persecutors, 
that they are his own unassimilated selves and his own sense of sin 
and separation; his reconciliation with them, which is his reconcilia- 
. tion with himself; his discovery that they, like all things, are dual, 
hateful and lovable, according to the way they are regarded, provide 
an experience for the reader that only an artist who has himself 
experienced, and: objectified his experience, can provide. It is, of 
course, an experience which we need more than any other, the 
experience of self-knowledge and self-reconciliation: if you can for- 
give yourself, you can forgive the world. 

There are two necessities, the Stranger finds, humanity and resig- 
nation. Armed with these he can synthesize the duality of all things; 
so, with Hegel to his rescue, he becomes an integrated person, a 
sane man. He has- discovered how to die and how to live; which is 
- how to be. If only because this is its theme, The Road to Damascus 
is a great play. It concerns itself with the essential matter of all art, 
and particularly with the essential matter of the greatest of the arts, 
that of being a person and treating others as persons. It is ‘signi- 
ficant that, as Saul became Paul, so the Stranger must at the end of 
the play take a new name. He is a stranger no loager; by becoming 
one with himself he has become one with creation. R. H. WARD 


Poetry and-Conviction 


THE STILL CENTRE. By Stephen Spender (Faber and Faber) 6s. 


Ho STRANGE. IT is that poetry, which is designed to please, . 
should evoke far more contentiousness than prose, which 
is written to instruct. I suppose there never was a time when it was 
safe to praise one poet in the company of another, but I doubt if 
there was ever before quite such fierceness as exists among them 
to-day. Of course, the. intellectual and abstract poets are most steely 
in their criticism, which.seems to me more often a pin that can 
transfix in death than trace in living characters. Their dicta must tend 
to make the writing of poetry seem a perilous business for the young 
poet who must have the sensation of taking his. life in his hands 
when he picks up a pen. So a poet’s prefaces are now apt to look 
like patrols between barbed wire. Do you wonder? Whenever you 
see a man in armour carrying a bludgeon you know he is about to 
writé a treatise on the function and purpose of poetry. And if you 
follow him you will find his path littered with corpses. 

“Mr. Spender seems a little precious in his foreword to a book of 
poems good enough to dispense with a preface. “‘Poetry,’’ he says, 
‘‘does not state truth, it states the conditions within which some- 
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thing felt is true,” and I think I know what he is driving at; but 


‘that is a bad sentence, and the reasons why it is bad go deep. What: 


is meant by “‘state truth” and ‘stating the conditions’? A poet may 
b2 a conditioned reflex among other things, but if he only reflects 
h.s own conditioning, then he may be a politician, or conversely .a 
modest man, but he will be a pcor poet. Was the poet who said: 


If this be error and upon me proved 
I never writ, ncr no man-ever loved 


“misguided in his effort to speak the truth? A poet’s convictions are 
oily more. intense convictions than those of lesser men. He is not 
required by poetry to hang suspended between truth and error in the 
belief that poetry only ‘“‘states the conditions within which some- 
thing felt is true.” “A strong persuasion” that a thing is so and 
not other may be the delusion Df a fanatic or a poet’s vision of the 


truth, but nothing was ever itself without ‘‘a strong persuasion.” 
‘Indeed it is my belief that poetry is the attempt to speak the truth, 


tke whole truth, and nothing bat the truth, so help me God. And if 
God doesn’t help me, I may ‘‘state the conditions within which some- , 
tking felt is true,” but it won’t be poetry. 

Happily Mr. Spender’s practice betters his precept. He is a poet 
oz very fine sensibility: a temperate, English poet, possessing an 
external softness of manner that covers a resistant rocky quality 


‘below: a humane, modest poet, with an intellect wide in its ranging 


cariosity, but always more sympathetic than vigorous: a poet great 
euough to sustain a generous, tolerant, moderate attitude to life. 
This may seem scant praise, but it is-written from the conviction 

trat the great English poets were essentially moderate men whose ‘ 
wide-ranging thought was due zo their balanced power of judgment, 
their intellectual temperance, their power of endurance and ability 
tc reap the harvest of comprehensive experience. To me the most 
interesting thing about Mr. Spender’s poetry is its essentially English 
quality. That is usually remarked of mediocre and. conservative 
peets; but these poems are rere and distinguished, the writer of 
trem is entirely radical in his sympathies, yet they could never have , 
been written by one who was not-native to the English tradition. 
Ir. their expression of the virtue there is in endurance they are 
symptomatic of the times in which they were written. They are also 
true to their title. 

Shuttered by dazk at the still centre 

Of the world’s circular terror, 

O tender birth cf life and mirror 

Of lips, where love at last finds peace 

Released from the will’s error. 


ale teh 
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PITY THE BLIND - 


ITY the blind!’ was an appeal that usec tò be hada the 
streets more frequently forty years ago thant is to-day. 
: ‘Occasionally it echoes sepulchrally above the chatter of a 
theatre queue, but I suppose most of the blind—particularly 
the war-blinded—are now housed in institutions where they are 
educated. It was not, however, of the blind that I was thinking 
when the refrain occurred to me, but of the educators, and not 
of the educators of the blind, but of the teachers in our univer- 
sities, public and elementary schools. 

And for the most part they are not blind. On the contrary, 
as a class they are probably more open-eyed than any other 
section of the community. Yet, to my thinking, there are cogent 
reasons why they are more to be pitied than any other class in 
the community. 

Education is a vexatious subject. It touches the contentious 
in us all, particularly in those places where our pride or ambi- 
tion is active. It often seems to belong to those things about 
which: the more you think the worse they appear; so that some 
people—D. H. Lawrence was one—who have thought about 
education all their lives, come to the conclusion that nearly all 
that now passes for education ought to be abolished. 

That of course is a verdict of reaction and impatience. We 
give to our children the education we deserve. It is the best 
we can do, though most of us desire to do something very 
different; and few of us realise how much worse it might be 
but for the grace of God. Nothing but mercy exempts our 
children from the kind of education which is a total perversion 
of education, in that it makes death instead of life the 
apotheosis of human existence. And it is because so few people 
are conscious of this mercy that our educators aare becoming 
increasingly the objects of pity. 

For humane education is what every educational establish- 
ment nominally exists for. Normally fond parents do not send 
their children to school in the hope that they may learn to 
imitate the actions of the tiger. Apart from compulsion, they 
send them hoping that the talents and aptitudes for life which 
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may be able to face the ceaponeibilities of adult life without 
fear. Education posits the possibility of normally peaceful 
living, and | am inclined to dobt the existence of the class- 
corscious mother who sends her Soy to school in the hope that 
he may be fitted for the revolutionary struggle. On the’ other 
haad, it is instructive to reflect that the child of the privilefed 
class is often sent to school in the hope that those predatory 
and adolescent qualities that have served the empire builder. 
in such good stead will on no account be sublimated in accor. 
dar-ce with liberal and humane th=ories. . 

Between the conflicting ambitions of the parent who desires 
edtcation for life and the parent who wants the child fitted for 
the existing order, stands the schoolmaster; and his position is 
normally a very natural one; for ultimately these two ambitions 
represent the conflict between the static and the dynamic -which 
is life itself. It is only when civilisation loses its direction and, 
obsessed with fear, whole nations revert to the instinctive 
clu:ch of the tiger that education in the true sense beging to 


4 


lose all meaning. Then the plight of the educator becomes - 


acute. Then he is placed in what is really an impossible posi- 


tion. He becomes an object of p:ty, and he is the more to be. 


pitied if he does not recognise himself as such, because then, in 
truth, he is not fit for his job. 

For education is the highest cf a vocations, whatever: the 
artist or the priest may say, It is instruction to the coming 


gereration, by demonstration anc precept, in the art of living. 7 


He therefore, who cannot live wel is least fitted to be a school- 
. master. All learning should be subordinated to this art of 
living, as the great schoolmasters have shown. The testimonials 
to ~heir old schoolmasters which pupils hand out are almost 
invariably those that refer to character in preference to learn- 
ing. “We live by admiration, hode and love,” and those who 
exhabit these qualities to us most distinctively in childhood 
are those from whom we learn to live. The dustbins of know- 
ledge from which the student picks out useful trifles, though 
they may be lavishly decorated with coats of scholastic arms, 
remain dustbins in our memories. They had no more to do with 
our education than Selfridges has to do with our domestic 
happiness. 

Fecause education is the best of all jobs, the sume school- 

master is even more fiercely torn between national. claims and 
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those of common humanity than’the honest parson or the sincere 
artist. Naturally, for he has under his hand the growing mind 
and malleable character of the child. Between his obvious duty 
of providing the child with the nourishment of its moral being 
and the demand of a State requiring candidates for ‘‘total war,” 
there is a gulf fixed which no sentient man can bridge. How is 
he to prepare children for that estate to which it has pleased the 
State to call them, and at the same time teach them the elements 
of Christian ethics? Can he present the bombing pilot of Europe 
as an ideal figure? . a 

I pity the schoolmaster of to-day because.he is not at liberty 
to speak the truth. At least, if he has that liberty (which -I 
doubt) he is not exercising it. Take the case of conscription. 
Conscription in this country is not what it ison the Continent; 


~~ far-good or ill we possess a hundred-year-old tradition of free- 


t 
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dom from compulsory military service. All my childhood was 
lived in the belief that the extension of this freedom was one 
of the moral ambitions of this’ country. That men should be 
free to say whether or no they would take part in the business 
of ‘killing was a truly democratic ambition and a privilege 
which gave this country moral distinction throughout the 
world. This liberty has now been whistled down the wind, but, 
so far from showing the educational significance of the loss, 
the educational world has maintained the discreetest silence 
when it has not been active in bringing the change about. 

This is the more culpable because educational authorities are 
not ignorant of the psychological disturbance which such a 
change must mean to English youth, and it is no small 
disturbance that is being created in the minds of the best of 
them when they: find themselves being either roped into the 
‘‘defence forces” as if modern war were their natural vocation, 
or challenged to express a religious faith as a reason for their 
exemption. 

Now every schoolmaster fit for his job knows that the young 
fellow of 20 who is capable of judging this cause is either a 
religious abnormality or a youth of extraordinary social 
precosity. Youngsters of this age have never had the social 
experience and the sense of social integration which can give a 
person a conscientious conviction either that it is, or is not, his 


_duty to go to war. Yet this decision is being forced upon 
` precisely those who are psychologically incapable of making it, 


and it would be insulting tó the scholastic profession to think 
that ‘its principals’ are ignorant of the injury done to the educa- 


~ 
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tiom of.those who were so recer.tly their pupils.-Why, then, are | 
they silent? Why does that section of the B.M.A. which is 
most interested in the rectification of psychic disturbances in 
childhood and youth—which knows the implications of putting 
a conscientious decision before an adolescent mind—keep so 
dis=reet a silence, knowing, as it does, the kind of injury which 
the enforcement of this choice must do to those who are called 
upon to make it long before nature has equipped them with 
the means? 

Because it is easy and profitable to keep silence. Because “‘a 
little discipline never did enyone any harm? . . the 
discipline which ends in queues outside the red lamp. Because 
every militiaman now has a civil walking-out suit, and Mr. 
Hcre Belisha assures us (and he ought to know) that Colonel 
Blimp has been replaced by a model of advertising efficiency. | 
Bezause necessity knows no law, and these are times of national 
emergency. 2 

Granted. But the truth remains and ought to be told. The 7 
education which is a preparaticn cf the entire youth of a country 
for modern war needs to be called by another name, for itis the 
_active denial of education. Better that we in the fifties should 
have a millstone hanged abort our necks and be cast into the 
vo-tex, than that we should see our children trodden into the 
mud of modern war and look on with indifference. Better ‘still 
thet educational authority should have the courage to make its 
vo ce heard, telling us what, in the terms of human growth 
anj development, this thing means; for then at least the prayer 
upon the lips of the understanding would not be perpetually : 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” | 


Youth Speaks 


Y OURS i is the glory of the setting sun: 
The personal satisfaction of evening ; 
The coming of darkness and stars ; 

The quiet sleep of an old man. 


We stand where the wind is freshest— 
The sun rising, the tide coming over the stones, 
And the sea going out bevond the eye— 
Fretting to live and have something to show for living. 
| F. C. BALL 
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JARROW 


ARROW is “fair game” for every writing man who finds 

himself stranded in Newcastle for a few hours. A return 
bus ticket, a stroll around “‘canny aad Jarrow,” and a few days 
afterwards he is jingling a bit of loose silve: in his pocket as 
the price of a few hundred words, maybe with pictures. At one 
period the school children used to bet (in cigarette cards) whether 
Jarrow would be mentioned in the morrow’s newspapers, with 
the odds six to four on “‘mentioned.’’ 

This is not the result of a spare hour. It is the result of twenty 
years’ residence, the latter sixteen lived in idleness. 

“Omnia Jarrovia ex tres parte divisa est.” One must appear 
a little learned when writing of the home of the Venerable Bede. 
The first part consists of those on Standard Benefit, the second 
of those on the Unemployed Assistance Board, the third part 
is on the Public Assistance Committee, while a fourth dimension, 
equalling Einstein, is employed. But since by the law of averages 
the number of families without a member unemployed is. small, 
the fourth dimension is rendered down to nothing at all by the 
operation of the Means Test. 

Our girls dance: depression-has had little effect on them as 
yet. Fine, strapping lasses: the female is more virile than the 
male; at least malnutrition does not appear until they acquit 
themselves of a natural duty. Then Nature takes her toll for 
the underfeeding of Jarrow maids, with a Aigher death-rate 
among young married mothers than in any other towns, except- 
ing those of similar distressed areas, and more than twice the 
norm of a residential area of middle-class people. 

Here is the London bus. The crowd is giving a send-off to 
little Miss Jarrow, who is going to ‘“‘place.’’ The registry 
office advises them to go by bus: it’s cheaper than the train, 
therefore less to pay back out of wages; besides, the agent has 
a commission on the advanced fare. At the end of the month, 
eight-year-old Jimmy will swank about with a pair of new boots; 
‘‘not second-hand from a pawnshop—from a real shop, can’t 
you see.” And Bessie of five will be so self-conscious in a brand 
new three-and-eleven frock, ‘‘with all kinds in the house an’ 
nickers an’ a noveral.’’ An older brother, a round-shouldered 
weedy youth, visits the pictures once, maybe twice, puffing away 
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at a fag. And the old man? Some morning the mother will” 


say: “I’ve had a letter from the lass and she’s sent you a couple 
of bob.” He doesn’t reply. Ee doesn’t even look up. But he 
pockets the money and shuffles out. When he has gone the 
mcther mutters to herself: ‘‘Never mind, I was going to get 
buz I ean wait till she sends someching again.’’ Next month the 





olc man stays in on the morning the letter is expected, gets his. 


two bob muttering, ‘Oh hell,” ard grinds his teeth as he thinks 
` of the wonderful things they had planned for their first-born 
as she lay in her cot—sick to death at the reality. And his wife 
never gets whatever it was she had planned to get, for if it isn’t 
Jimmy it’s Bessie; or else she is back in the rent and must get 
it paid up while the money :s here. Does she remember the 
burly, good-natured youth who courted her, her pride in ais 
on-time strength, and the trust in his ability to build a home? 
Does she curse the bad times for- what they have done to-her 
men? 

Are you surprised the cinemas do a roaring trade? No sign 
of depression here. During the Terror of the French Revolution 
the playhouses continued business in spite of the competition of 
Monsieur Guillotine. Ordinary folk can’t face the drab routine 
of poverty without some escape. 

Dne thing in Jarrow is more precious than rubies. Bed. No 
clettering of clogs to disturb the early hours. No buzzers. If 
there are no kids to get off to school, why get up before ten or 
even eleven. The more you sleep the less you eat. Breakfast 
off a cup of tea and a slice of toast and you can last nicely over 
urtil five p.m., then a good dinner of corned beef, pickles, boiled 
spuds, and turnips, with maybe pea-soup. On Sundays it may 
run to a cabbage or cauliflower. When a man’s asleep he is also 
free from the agonies of tortured nerves, aching for tobacco he 
can’t afford. The baccy question has caused more bickering 
between man and wife in Jarrow than all the triangles in the 
world. We know a man on the dole shouldn’t smoke. Let mister 
moralist try it—some day when “ie finds the world can push ‘on 
very well without him: when he realises that he is a no-man, 
a thing; without a future, “Remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
sbw.” 

Gambling? Wasn’t it inevitable that the practice of specu- 
lating on the Stock Exchange should be made available to the 
working classes, especially when some astute financier saw a 
fcrtune in it? Under the shadow of the best-attended church in 
tcwn, Scotty takes bets. A constant stream of the one-time 
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flower of English craftsmen, ‘now derelicts, hand little slips 
inscribed : 
3d. upand down’ 
anything coming, shift sixpence on to 
Aga Khan’s selected. 
To bet means a missed meal. If you win you live in clover for 
two days. If the horse turns out a contrary mule, reckon it out 
in mathematics. Zero and-infinity are still zero and infinity in 
effect when a very small number is added or subtracted. One 
pang of hunger added to a constant zero’ of semi-starvation has 
but a relative value of added suffering. The actual infinity of 
happiness we all strive for, remains infinite. 

_Of course, every Jarrow has its benefactor, as every saviour 
has disciples. But it is no-longer recognised that a saviour can 
be judged by his disciples, and we plead mercy, too. One bene- 
factor descended on the town with millions of rolls of wallpaper 
. and thousands of gallons of paint (at least there: was a lot), 
and gave every house in every street as much as they needed. 
After such a revolution in colour, he set to work in real earnest 
at the job of providing work. A park we built: described as 
‘‘A monument to the sterling qualities of the British Unem- 
ployed.” The corporation provided the land and tools, whilst 
our gentle southerner paid the wages. He insisted on trade 
union rates of pay, the married men to work forty hours a week, 
the single men thirty-five, and each man to work four weeks. 
So each married unemployed man benefacted himself by getting 
four weeks’ work at two-pound-one-and-fivepence a week, at the 
most (ten bob more than the dole), while single men earned a little 
over thirty bob a week. Trust the womenfolk to give it in a nut- 
Shell. “I dunno, what with giving him breakfast, a meal to take 
out, and him with an appetite like a horse after being out in the 
open air all day—and you know he has to be fed when he’s 
working, not like when he’s on the dole and can sit down to 
anything—a month on the park scheme has left us worse off than 
before.” Which all sounds terribly ungrateful and hopeless. 

_ This is a bit of the real Jarrow. There is more to it than this, 
but this is the flavour of the whole. Let me end in the tradition 
of Bede. A Greek once said, some time, some where, “Of 
what use are fine cities without men to inhabit them ?’’ Let him 
_-wisecrack over this: Of what use are unwanted inhabitants to 

the slums of a city or to the State ? 
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Letters to a Friend (TI) 


Dear Cecilia, 
Here we are again!—bobbing up like the clown in the circus. 
Pre been wanting to write to you since I got your letter, but 
then I came a purler and, as you know, had to sink to the 
obiivion of bed. But I was cheered by your letter. You too 


have got over another of those monstrous stiles life shoves in 


our way; and I’m glad. 

T seem to have made a fresh discovery to-day: about forgive- 
ness. I wonder if I can convey it to you at all: such things are 
so queerly personal. I mean the ray of understanding itself is 
so light and ephemeral—however bright; and when it comes, 
tt comes like a streak oul of the sky, and is gone again. It 
always seems a fairly hopeless task to. try and convey what it 
brought. But one never knows—the other may catch it just as 
spontaneously. 

I was dismally conscious of now essentially unforgiving I 
sezm to be by nature. If I scent the smallest offence, my instinct 
is to rationalise it—to discover why the other person behaves 
as he does, and why, if he behaved as I did, all would be well. 
Astually this interprets itself to meas “trying to understand” ; 
ard since trying to understand seems in itself an innocucus; 
ard in fact useful, thing to do, the process becomes insidious 


indeed. But I saw to-day that forgiveness; for those who have, ` 


ccnsciences, ought to be, not a rare and effortful thing, but a 
recurrent act. Forgiveness is, in fact, the re-enactment of new 
berth. Every time one really forgives, one is born again: self- 
heod dies, and new life takes its place. And that ought to be 
almost a continuous process—as regular as breathing. If it 
isn’t, then one just gets choked up with the foulness of one’s 
self—breathing one’s own air—lving the life of perpetual self- 
jt Stification. And I saw that until we can wholly and utterly 
fergive LIFE ITSELF, we can never be free—that freedom and 
fcrgiveness are indissolubly linked. Weve got to give life 
tF-e chance of acting freely towards us: while we don’t forgive 
iL any particular thing, then we put life in chains in respect of 
us. The perfect rhythm of action and interaction.is impeded 
by our expectation of some pariicular behaviour on lifes part 
te us. So to set life free, weve got to forgive it everything. 
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And the great and rational reason why we should do so, ts 
that-we ourselves are a part of it. Not to forgive it, is to be. at 
war with ourselves. Those who make conditions of living are, 
in fact, actively thwarting their own capacity for freedom. And 
to have a grudge against life, for any particular sort of seeming 
maltreatment, is to block the way of all genuine relation with 
life. 

There—that’s only a vague shadow of what I mean; but I 
did see something clearly. Want of forgiveness is ltke holding 
your breath because you are in need of air. You've got to let 
go—keep nothing—empty yourself—and after the misery and 
humiliation of so doing—delictously allow something outside 
yourself to take the place of the dead and departed sense of 
justice. “Forgive us our trespasses AS we forgive those .. .”’ 
The thing’s AUTOMATIC—tn the act of forgiving, or giving up 
ourselves, we are forgiven (or given to). And the art of living is 
the art of forgiving. Of that Pm certain. Life measures us 
according to our capacity to forgive. Lafe flows tn, as forgive- 
ness flows out. Forgiveness IS the life of the imagination. 

No more. All joy to you: the wisdom of your own under- 
standing which none can give and none can take away—that 
understanding of life which leads to a spiritual joy impervious 
to all circumstance, which you seem to hate made your own 
almost magtcally’and out of happenings which many another 
would have regarded poor and meagre enough for nothing but 
complaint. “And this 1s the victory —even your faith. You've 
had eyes for violets in a bed of stinging-nettles, and the violets 
are yours for ever. You've looked in your own heart with eyes 
that have looked beyond self-seeking and so seen the truth. 
In all the circumstances, tf that is not a heavenly miracle, what 
ts? Lord! The thought of tt ts good enough to suea cobwebs 
out of the mind for ever. 

Bless you, 
Mark. 


Dear Cecilia, 


Pm terribly sorry to hear yowve been so ill with such a 
horribly distressing thing as “a heart.” I am most awfully 
sorry. I wish I could be of use, for I do believe so strongly that 
nearly all illness is something to be attacked and driven away, 
almost as if it were a pack of wolves. In other words I believe 
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there are spiritual sources which, © only we knew how to lap 
them, would serve us as defence against sickness in ways at 
present undreamed of. Search and see—even if you cannot lift 
your head off the pillow—tf you can’t find them; and in any. 
case don’t suffer from “spiritual aae@mia’’ because—because— 
well, because no one was intended <o. 

It’s natural enough to be ill now-a-days, and more natural 
for 30u than for anyone I know; tut just in proportion as it's 
natu-al, it’s necessary that you should get well. 

Fre been writing to Mrs. A. tht: morning. She asked me to 
luncı yesterday and then put me off because she wasn’t well 
enough. Sleepless nights, mghtmcre and broken nerves. The 
sickness of the times finding its phasical expression in the most 
sens tive human bodies. And it’s just in THEM that the cure of 
the zimes lres—in their sensibility, in their consequent percep- 
tion, in their work in days to come. 

You see I think that truth is mediated to us according to our 
neee—as food is given to a child. I believe that truth. ts the 
inev-table reward of sincerity, and that the farm-labourer who 
goes to the Wesleyan Methodist chapel, or the game-keeper 
who really loves his dogs, or the woman whose life is mostly 
an act of heartfelt service, all have the truth according to their 
neec and in accordance with their capacity. I don’t believe in 
religion which requires us to stretch our necks or eviscerate 
our hearts and is offered as a prize for these spiritual gym- 
nasfics. I believe that religion iz fullness of heart—not an 
atta-nment, but a being. And to each his, or her, own truth 
acccrding to their need; the mote ts always the same: the 
measure is entirely individual; but the gift accorded to seer 
(or wholeness of tntent) is always perfect. 

The new spirit labours to be born. And those who bear it 
struggle in a life and death traval to bear it. It’s easy to die; 
butthe new-born child will need tF-e nurture of those who really 
bea- it nearest their hearts. Let them pit their wills against 
these pain: let them defy the longing for respite with the hope 
of things to be, and they will walk in the newness of the life 
of the spirit they are being delivered of. 

Loes this seem like stoic physic for one craving rest? It 
isn't. It’s merely the call of. your highest hope, the command, 
if need be, to Lasarus to come forth. It will, if you listen to it, 
reselve a harmony within yoursel. It will beget a kindness,.a 
new kindness to your own body—a-sense of having your body 
as your own child to care and sustain, not like a wilful and 
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unruly child, but like a friend ever waiting to be persuaded 
into compliance with your ‘greatest wish. If you show it your 
brightest hope, you can lead tt along the pathway of that hope, 
as the eye follows the sun’s track across the sea. But.you must 
humour it with your own sense of humour: be good to it with 
your own goodness: be kind to it as you would to a dear 
friend: above all, learn to laugh with it and treat tt as a mother 
treats her infant. 

The disharmony of mortal existence often makes us revenge- 
ful on our own physical bodies. They'at least seem to deserve 
our contempt and sharp abuse; for what have they done to 
sustain anything that’s been won in spite of them? Let not the 
shadow of that mind be in you. Remember that your body ts 
only a child and may be made the child of your spirit if you 
will only humour all its weakness, ‘laugh at tls impatience, and 
nurse tt from a wakeful to a sleeping child again. LOVE your 
body as the precious vessel than can bear the spirit of life like 
nectar to the lips of the starving. Cherish the vessel as you 
would a bowl that contatned the elixir of life. I mean tt. Come 
to terms of immense peace with your sick body. Give it all the 
rights of sickness and promise it, out of your. own goodness of 
heart, and for the sake of your highest hope, ease and comfort 
and health. 

Well, that’s merely a “‘come-on!’”’ I fee! as if we were all 
on a huge tramp across rough country in the dark. Weve been 
going a good while, and the way’s been none too sure for a 
long time. At last we begin to find the path again. Bui, Lord, 
how tired we are! This ts the moment when we give each other 
our arms and stmply DECLINE to drop. It’s been harder on some 
than others. Will yourself into the company of those sitting 
in the Inn whose light we can only just see; and know that the 
journey’s been worth the totl, in that we have reached an Inn 
a there’s cause for worship in a new hope born into the 
wirid. 

Get well. Just quietly get well for the love of life and. the. 
glory of God and in despite of all devils. Let love sustain you. 
I send you mine for all time. 

3 Mark. 


ei 
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| No Words 


WANT something more tian sex and beauty and wit, 
Culture for leisure hours and a sense of humour for all days; 
[want something more than the charm of sophistication, 
4. taste for the odd, occasional whimsicality. 


IL want something more than the intriguing continual puzzle 
All women present, their consp-racy, the feminine secret; 
Profound pacific deeps, mysterious ebbs and currents 

and a surface brilliant like the sun on new-caught fish. 


I admire and desire but want more than a talent for cookery, 
Love of jewellery, gossip, and belief in an ultimate goodness ; 
A cynical outer shell of talk and indifference 

and woundable, loving and lovable, incredibly human core. 


‘I want all these things which you have and many 
Possess, but to-day I want more—and to-morrow 
Shall starve without—the difference between 

You and all other wise and beautiful women : 

And this I cannot put into words and am abashed., 


ANDREW MURRAY 


Marriage 


HERE burned more marriage in that kiss you dared, 
Sealing renunciation, than in chill 
And measured rites that church and state applaud ; 
Because my love asked naught but that you gave z 
Freely, and we were never yoked nor driven | 
In common rut, passion remains yet strong. 
Love, though he find such abstinence hard fare, 
Being aloof, austere, can never slip , 
Into familiar custom’s slattern gossip : 
Apart, I am yet closer so, uncaring 
Aught of the flesh so that I cling in spirit, 
Nor stale that love to daily bread, cheap bought. , 
I knew all marriage in that kiss we shared. | 
J. PATRICK BYRNE 


JACK COMMON 


PRIVATE ABDICATION 


HE other day newspapers reported the suicide of a man 

who was a writer of vision and great personal integrity. 
Inevitably in these times one sees in the act a comment on the 
troubled state of the world, which stands in such a tension 
that prophetic souls like that of Ernst Toller experience the 
breaking-point as a personal catastroplie and must suffer the. 
reality of it even before, in the way of ordinary chronology, it 
has actually arrived. For him the division between private and 
public affairs was only.a classification. For all of us the distinc- 
tion is to some extent blurred under the impersonal menace of 
war. What is it that is happening ? Great populations, consist- 
ing of: private selves superficially at peace with one another, 
and in their conscious wills apparently desiring only to remain 
so, are swept by a fear that presently they must fly at each 
other’s throats and suffer universal carnage. Toller tells us in 
his last tragic act that the issue of that fear is suicide. 

But why is it so compelling upon us? Are the antagonisms 
of the nations a kind of reflection or multiple-image of the 
myriad internal dissensions among the individual personalities 
of their peoples, our selves writ large? Or is it that our per- 
sonalities are subject to the same law that the nations go by, 
and we in our orbits echo theirs as the electron does the star? 
Such a simple statement of the bondage we owe to external 
events is in no way satisfying. There is no such exact corre- 
spondence. One of the world-dissensions, for example, is that 
between the totalitarian and the democratic states. It should be, 
therefore, between two groups of men who actually live under 
the signs of quite different personal organisations. Democracy. 
ought to be repeated in little and large right through the com- 
munities that own it. Yet in fact, democracy breeds an indi- 
vidualism which is in its personal aspect an autocracy of the 
soul. In all the democracies, the successful individual has come 
to mean the man who has developed a strong and easily- 
recognisable self. Democracy produces no anonymous sages 
or artists; itis rich in personalities, names, concentrated selves. 
Now a man does not consist of one self only but of several; 
and the elevation of one to a consistent and continuous domi 
nance involves a suppression of the rest. The effect of this ` 
suppression is plainly seen in the art of recent times. So much 
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of it is tortured with the effort to be idiosyncratic. Just as. a 
poptlar comedian holds always to his own totemic symbol for 
mirta—Robey’s eyebrows, Chaplin’s big boots, patents of a 
humorous personality—so the Ta somewhat more subtly 
invents and maintains his style. Hts style, individual and con- 
sistent to the name it bears. In literature we have a procession 
of figures from Johnson to Shaw, all of whom have this knack 
of presenting a complete and inique surface to the public. It 
makes them easy to take in at a glance and gives a character- 
istic point to their most:superficial remarks. They give a ready 
answer because their every answer is true to the nature they 
wear. Yet after a while you begin to see that this famous per- 
sonality-trick is really a serious limitation of their work. That 
fata. readiness, the stylistic quirk, the dressing-up of every- 
thing in the wig and spectacles of ‘character,’ make in the end 
an over-bright thinness like that of enamel. The understanding 
wearies at the glitter; you are glad to turn to those Homeric 
or &hakespearian creations which do not so much as prove that 
either Homer or Shakespeare wrote them. 
Vhen the great folk of the period appear under a ‘mutilating 
gloss of their own making, you may be sure that the lesser men 
‘do aot quite escape it. The democracies are full of unsuccessful 
‘incividuals,’ that is, of people wno have endeavoured to sup- 
press a great deal of their nature under.the autocracy of a 
lim ting self, and have found neither power nor happiness in 
tha:: the ‘little man,’ as they call him, he who works at the 
ind_vidualist discipline but never succeeds in producing the 
enkanced personality that these social gymnastics promise. In 
himself his authoritarian effort has failed—shall he externalise 
it in fantasy, and follow the [ictator-figure? He believes, you 
see that the poor creation he has made, his Self, is all there is 
of tim, and to this his whole destiny is bound. Yet there is one 
wav in which he can escape from it. 
-Everyone shares in an ‘over-self,’ whose adventures he reads 


of in the news. He reads that Britain and France are organ-- 


isiag a peace front against Germany and Italy. This is 
int2resting to him because his over-self is British or French or 
German or Italian; and at certain times he may be called upon 
to abandon his ordinary private self and live as completely as 
megy be in his Britishness, or what it is. Were the theory of 
incividualism the law of nature it. seems to be to many who 
are bound by it, such a feat would be impossible, a getting-out 
of one’s own skin. It is not, however, and for some interesting 
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reasons. The simplest of men is multi-schizophrenic.. What he 
calls his ‘self’? is a character which he improvises out of some 
prevailing impressions in his consciousness. There are behind 
it many gesturing shapes. Some of them, no doubt, mere 
inactive potentials awaiting a day when his indecision before 
an experience offers them the chance of materialisation; and 
others well-known to those who are sympathetic to him though 
to himself still unacknowledged. A man who.is guilty of some 
horrible crime will nevertheless feel innocent. “It is a mistake,” 
he says. Truly, for in him there 1s an innocence, though per- 
haps he has never consciously dwelt in it. His wife would know 
of it, or his mother, anyone who really cared about him. We 
love people because no matter how damaged they have been 
in their struggle with the daily expediences, we can glimpse 


‘behind the self they have exploited another, an entirely inno- 


cent and lovely being. Love is innocence mingling with 
innocence; it cannot be ‘idiosyncratic, posed, or in a highly 


‘personal style. Moreover, it is always a discovery, and there 


never are any reasons leading to it. Therefore other people’s 
loves are essentially a mystery to us, which we gloze over with 
superficial inventions such as that the girl is charming, the 
man handsome and so forth. This is the secret knowledge of 
us which wives and mothers and friends possess. They know 
us in an incarnation we never put on, which we are scarcely 
aware of as a value, but it is us more certainly than the 
mannikin that walks to office or stands at the bench. Every one 
is a miracle to some vision, and that vision which easily appre- 
hends the hidden miracle is the true one—the immaculate 
‘perception. 

We live by this vital knowledge which love has of us. It is 
a nourishment which the ordinary battling self merely spends. 
Yet it is a matter which generally people prefer to know noth- 
ing about in case it becomes a weak dependence. We acknow- 
ledge it only negatively by a loathing of the ‘self? which seems 
to stand in the way of the normal social renewal. Therefore 
there are everywhere signs that people have had a surfeit of 
their selfhood; yet this hopeful sickness still does not lead 
directly to a new discovery of the miracle that they nevertheless 
are. They seek the relief of suppression but only into a larger 
self. The ‘little man’ who has not been able to aggrandise his 
personality in the combats of individualist competition takes 
the only path of escape from his self which is still practical 
politics for him. He suffers a merging such as used to happen 
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only in war-time, into a mass-pecsonality, his ‘nation,’ his 
‘lead2r’; and he feels for the time being integrated with his 
fellows in their common service cf a cause not immediately 
identifiable. with that of their own careers. Essentially though, 
the cause is no finer than the career..So the whole process of 
million-fold personal abdication simply piles up in the catas- 
tropke of war... * 

Ncbody likes that. Probably the only reason why there is 
still a lot of peace about is that the actual business of fighting 
no longer thrills the heroic breast. I should think that there 
was never a time since the golden age when pacifists were in 
such a majority everywhere. But it is a pacifism which does 
not promise a personal redemption. This is what people need. 
They want to be saved from themselves, to be overwhelmed 
and iplifted in the sympathy which is released among a num- 
ber of men bound together to a great cause. They seek that 
` innocence which a man always has and which he can never 
find by his own light, but only in someone else looking at him 
and -narvelling. National service technics seem to promise that, 
and actually do give some of the preliminaries of it. So many 
folks you never thought would, accept it readily enough. 

Had they procured a happy release, good God, the world 
woukd shake to their rejoicing! What shakes there are about, 
however, don’t indicate anything like that. The position stands 
' then at the moment of going to press, thus. The peoples every- 
where are so ready to abandon their old private selves that thev ~ 
do mot even wait for the revelatory word; they have symbolic- 
ally hitched their waggons to a star which the social 
astrcnomers hardly yet descry; and in this universal readiness 
' we pause. Now, before we decide, out of our old sad knowledge 
of familiar selves, that the next step is catastrophe, see if you 
have a single friend who believes you to be a better man than 
you think you are. You have. So have all the rest. This opinion 
is rizht, and when there begins to stir a general readiness to 
acceDt it in sum—that is, as true for each and all—look out 
' for miracles. This is just the age for them. 


. Two Pendants to War 


I 


HAD not fully realized 

The complete horror of that distant slaughter 
Of which, being then a child, I remember nothing 
But a vague cloud leaning over my world 
And one death epitomizing a million deaths 
And crying in a quiet house, myself one me cried, 
Childlike, seeing the others cry 
—I say, I had not fully realized it 
Till of late, suddenly, 
I thought of it in terms of naked bodies lost. 
Lost, all the ungathered beauty of supple limbs— 
Of lean white straight swift thighs, of strong hands, 
Muscular legs and bare feet that ran, 
Smooth fingernails, warm lips, strong chest and loins. 
And I turned in disgust from the thought of those of that 

generation l 
Who had no belief in the eternal flesh and the body. 
No doubt they were concerned about their immortal souls 
(I believe they prayed to be aided in their killing) 
But the body was nothing to them. 
Almost it was 

A pleasure, after thinking of these, to turn 
To the legions of the dead, that had been young 
And then were crushed and broken. I seemed to breathe 
Perfume of bruised white violets. 


II 


And, being young, I asked incessantly of myself, 

What am IJ, what are we? 

And said: 

We are the sons of a murdered generation 

And of a generation of murderers. 

Our fathers slew and were slain, 

They breathed forth poison to steal the life-breath of their 
brothers. 

They stabbed and drank their cousins’ blood, a bitter wine. 

And we are left to drink the dregs, bitter dregs 

Of their most bitter wine. 
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My father 

Was killed but would not kill. 

He was an idealist, something of a poet, 

Something of a coward also, if you wish, - 

See.ng he shrank from taking another’s life. 

Nevertheless, to salve his patrictic conscience, 

He left wife, children; left l 

His meagre clerkship at thirty shillings a week, 

Became a soldier, infantry private in Flanders. 

_ Finally, running with a message, te was shot... 
And now, my words, you shculd sing, 

‘For this is the biography of a disimterested man 

Weo deserved a better elegy than this. 

Yet say (my love unspoken) 

Say that I honour him that he woudd not kill, 

As I honour those who did it with fear and loathing, 

Not wishing to, but driven by the ust of others. 


~ 


And I ask: What are we, sprung Trom the bodies of these men ? ` 


My father 

Looked forward to a freer and nokler life, 

To peace, simplicity, equality, brotherly love. . 
‘Th.s was the ironic end of the idealist 

—<niped in the welter of Ypres b7 one, perhaps, 
Who normally would not kill rabbit or mouse. 
Sunt lachrymae rerum. 


o 


Andso I ask: What am I, what are others of my years and time? 


Are we fools, mixing another draught 

Worse even than the dreadful wime they drank, 
Whose filthy grounds we taste? 

Or may we be wise men, striving to make 

A spare, balanced, beautiful new thing 

From the world-fragments they left us? What are we? 


O rhou terrible yet unmalignant Nothingness 

‘That could not save them from themselves, | 

Sead us an answer to this riddle cf non-selfknowledge 

Ard give us peace in our time, O Lord, 

: (So must we pray, seeing we will not make it for ourselves) 

Foe ever and ever, World without End, Amen. 
F. J. CATLEY 


PHBE ASHBURNER 
THE LITTLE BROOM 


O Jessica the exciting things were the ones you didn’t know 

were going to happen. Christmas and birthdays and Easter 
(always rather disappointing: last year there had only been 
Uncle Reg’s chocolate hare which stood for a long time on top of 
the nursery chesterdrawers before she was allowed to break it— 
at Easter, too, there was rather an embarrassing amount of talk 
about Jesus)}—such festivals were all very well, but they were your 
due, provided by the celestial management. Jessica’s great days 
were the ones when something suddenly dropped like manna 
from the grown-up heaven. She had surprised her mother one 
day by: being overwhelmedly delighted with a new comb and a 
cake of transparent green soap. ‘‘ Surprise presents,” chanted 
- Jessica joyfully, ‘‘ surprise presents !’? The mother smiled. “I 
never thought she’d be so pleased,” she said to Nanny; “‘they’re 
not presents at all, only nursery necessities.’’ If anyone came 
to tea, Jessica would be severely reprimanded outside the 
drawing-room door, on her way to show off to the company, for 
exclaiming loudly, “‘Oh, do you think they’ve brought me any- 
thing ?”’ “Not at all a nice spirit, Nanny would explain after- 
wards when Jessica wanted to know the exact reasons for her 
peremptory “‘hush.’’ But there had been the unforgettable day 
when Mrs. Holmes had arrived unexpectedly and pulled from 
under the sofa the square flattish box whch held the wooden 
tea-service. The little cups were hard, and smooth as eggs. 
Jessica loved the tea set almost reverently, partly for itself, but 
chiefly because it symbolised the possibility of wonderful things 
happening unannounced on any quite ordinary day. 

One of the things Jessica liked best was watching Alice 
sweeping. She wasn’t really supposed to slip away into the 
bedrooms and “‘get herself all over dust’’ while Alice was turning . 
out, but there was something irresistible in the clean powerful 
movements which: drew her constantly. 

“Wish I could sweep,” she said to Alice one day. 

“Here, try, then.” Alice handed her the unwieldy broom. - 

“How black your nails are, Alice.” Alice flushed. ‘‘Don’t you 
be so rude,” she said. Jessica took the broom, but it was far too 
big for her, and she struggled with it clumsily and ineffectually. 
‘Finally she stood on the brush end and the long solid handle | 
flew over and caught her a blow across the face and shoulder. 
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“Herz, you better let me have it,’’ said Alice, and Jessica went 
back <o the nursery slowly so that ske could make quite sure the 
lid was on her tears before she got taere. 

“Nanny,” she said that afternoom, “I wish I could sweep.” 
_Nanry laughed her exasperating laugh. ‘‘ Well, you are a queer 


child. What’ll you be wanting next? There’s plenty who’ve got . 


to sw2ep and don’t want to.’’ 

“VTho 2 . 

“Ch, lots of people.” 

““Tcoesn’t Alice want to?” 

“Don’t ask stupid questions.” 

“I wish I could sweep.” 

“V7ell, no reason why you shouidn’t. ‘There’s plenty of toy 
brooras.”’ 

“Ch, Nanny, are there?” 

‘Ie said there are.’ With the crusty finality common to her 
kind Nanny passed from the sudject. But in Jessica’s mind it 
burned day and.night. She was shy of approaching her mother 
on tke topic for she knew very we-l that so much money had 
to be-paid for the house and garden, the maids, and Nanny, that 
there: was very little over for toys. She knew that her mother 
somezimes received parcels of clothes from a rich cousin. Jessica 
alwars thought it a shame that the cousin wore chiefly purplé 
whica didn’t suit her mother, and that she apparently measured 


+ 


abou: twice the distarice round. It was forbidden ever to mention 


. that these clothes had been the ccusin’s, and this taboo was 
tang-ed up with Jessica’s self-imposed one of not asking for 
things, because she knew that if ske did her mother would try 
to give them to-her, and she hazed the idea of making the un- 
speaxable situation worse. 

However, in the case of the little broom it was different. All 
the time Jessica felt the motions Cf sweeping in her body, as 
positively as one feels the dancer’s poised grace in one’s own 
limbs when watching a good ballet : she felt the power and force 
_ of it: it became a kind of ecstatic ritual dance in her imagination. 
She sould shut her eyes at midday and enter the enchanted world 
in which she as mistress of the broom spun all objects in the 
winc of her power. 

Azter what must have been three days or so in adult time, 
Jessica approached her mother >n the subject. 

- “TAummie, are little brooms very expensive ?”’ 

‘““Mhat kind do you mean, dear? The small ones that are 

‘usec to do the bannisters with??? ` 
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“No. I mean one my size, for me to sweep with.” 

“Oh, a toy broom.’ 

Jessica supposed that was what her mother would call it, SO 
she said ‘Yes, that’s right. How much would one cost?” 

“I don’t know, love. I’ve never bought one. Do you want one 
very much ?” ` 

Jessica half shut her eyes so as not to show how much, me 
said : 

‘Well, I would like one if they don’t cost a great lot.” 

“Well, we'll see, darling. But you've still got seme little red 
dustpan and brush, haven’t you ?”’ 

It was impossible for Jessica to explain to her mother that 
this was like comparing a bath-chair with a racing car, awalking- 
stick with Pegasus. “Yes,” she admitted, “but it’s not the 
same.’ 

‘“‘Can’t you gét up a nice lot of dust with it?” 

“Yes, some. But Mummie, I'd love a little broom.’ 

“Well, I must see whether they’ve got one next time I go in 
to Frampton.”’ 

Jessica spent the next few days keeping a jamad watch on 
the coachhouse doors. Whenever they were open exposing the 
empty interior she knew that someone had gone out in the dog- 
cart. But usually when she made swift inquiries in the kitchen 
she found that it was her father, the Vicar, who was out. She 
didn’t remind her mother. For one thing, the mother’s promises 
to her child were seldom broken, and never consciously, and for 
another, Jessica hesitated to draw attention to her state of mind, 
with the sensitivity of someone in love, who, while longing to 
hear the name of the beloved spoken, cannot utter it himself. 

In this.second half of May the long overdue summer burst 
upon Gloucestershire with glad brilliance, and Nanny and 
Jessica on the third day of the heat, took their tea into the field. 
which was so yellow with cowslips that you could hardly have 
put a pin down on the green. Nanny sat after tea and knitted, 
and Jessica skipped along the hedge pretending that with one 
sweep she could push all the clouds out of the sky, all the yellow 
dust of cowslips out of the: field, all the leaves from the trees 
and hedges, and leave a world bright and bare and glittering, 
like the moon. 

“Oh, goodness gracious,” Nanny called suddenly, ‘‘my watch 
must have gone and stopped. Come along at once, Jessica. For 
all I know it’s long past bedtime.” 

“What fun,” said pes: walking slowly back, imagining’ 
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a broom that would sweep bedtime out of existence. Nanny 
panted, and hurried Jessica along. 

vane anny, why does your dress § go dark under the arms?”’ 

“Yow re a very rude child. Becamse it’s a hot day, of course. 
Makes one perspire.’ , 

“Whats prespire (ee 

“Well, it’s getting hot and damp. The skin, you see.’ 

“Oh. I thought hot made things dry. But why not prespire 
all over ?”’ 

“Don’t be so silly. Were late, too.” Nanny took one of 
Jessiza’s arms and bustled her alorg. 

In the nursery the mother was waiting beside the zinc bath 
and -he big old garden water-can full of hot water. ! 

“L was beginning to wonder what had happened,” she said 
smilmg with relief. 

“Tm ever so sorry ’m. My watch stopped, I’m afraid. Twenty 
past six !’’ Nanny fetched soap from the corner shelf and poured 
out the thick stream of warm wate. The mother made herself 
combortable in the: wicker chair, anc said: 

“Quite a crowd in Frampton this afternoon. I’d forgotten it 
was narket-day.”’ 

“Oh Mummie! Did you goto Frampton ?’’ The urgent tones 
started the mother. 

‘Yes, darling. Why p 

“Oh—you know.” Jessica battled with the front button of 
her Jannel petticoat. The mother smiled. 

‘Can you guess what I brought back for you, sweetheart ?” 

Jessica was standing naked now, Jer golden childish flesh very 
clear over.her bones, like water thet flows over pebbles, uncon- 
scioms as water. She clasped her sinbrown hands passionately 
togecher: 

‘WAummie—is it—a Little Broom ?”’ 

Tae mother smiled at Nanny. 

‘Oh Mummie, it ts. Where i is itp” 

‘Wow you get into your bath,” said Nanny, ‘ ‘quick, now.”’ 

“Oh, not to-night, dear,” said Mummie, ‘“‘but first thing 
to-morrow morning.” She looked a little anxiously at Jessica, 
half afraid there might be expostulation. But Jessica’s face was 
ligh-ed with the rapture of the devotee. 

‘Oh thank you, Mummie,” she said softly. . 

It was better like that. It was = surprise present and at the 
sam2 time there was the fun cf Lnowing it was safely there, | 
standing’ in the to-morrow-mornirg corner of time waiting to 
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be claimed. Jessica was silent; and did not even winte when the 
knots in her thick straight hair were pulled as usual. Her grey 
eyes were big as she stood in her dignified child’s nightgown, 
its blunt-pointed innocent collar edged with thick narrow lace, 
to kiss her mother good-night. 

She got into bed very delicately, making a nest of the eider- 
down round her thin body. Nanny, moved to unusual loving- 
ness by the sight of that little gazing face ‘ike a flower centre 
with petals of light hair, bent and kissed her. “‘ You’re a good 
girl, bless your heart,’’ she said. Jessica’s gaze into heaven 
never faltered at the kiss, though her lips returned it and smiled 
slightly. 

‘“‘Good-night,’’ she said. 

Left alone she began to live in imagination in her broom saga. 
It was already in the house. She did not even know what colour 
it was. It would be lovely if it were blue. Or it might be nice 
yellow if it were the right yellow. Or even with indented red ` 


- lines on plain wood, like Alice’s. Once more she exulted in her 


glorious sweeping, like skating, like flying, like being an angel. 
She was getting sleepy. Then suddenly, with the kind of jerk 
that she often gave when nearly asleep, she was wide awake 
again.’ A demoniac vision had blotted out her heaven. She saw 
her imagined little broom, just like Alice’s lcoked to Alice, only 
smaller, something ordinary, terrestrial. Ske tried to imagine 
her heavenly sweeping with it, but all it did was just to scrape 
mundanely among the dust. It was nighimare-terrible. She 
began to cry quietly. “‘God,’’ she said, “whatever you do, you 
mustn’t let it be ordinary. Because I know it isn’t really. PI 
be good always if you’ll let it not be ordinary.” But the gates 
of the New Jerusalem were slammed in her face. Already, the 
blue of sky and the blue of darkness, were merged in the deep 
electric colour of twilight in the square of the window. Jessica 
could see two stars, and a slip of moon that seemed of the same 
texture as the sky, only lighter in colour. She thought she saw 
a bat flutter past, but it went too quickly for her to be sure it 
was not one of her own tears. She listened to the long curve of — 
an owl’s call. Then she thought: ‘‘This is just one of the awful 
things that happen at night. When it’s day again it won’t be 
true. God can’t let it be.” She slept. 

Next morning she woke in the cascade of bird song with the 
floating certainty of Something about to happen. ‘The Little 
Broom.’ As the words took shape in her mind they spread into 
a great dark cloud like devil’s wings, blotting out the sun. This 
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horsor had‘lasted into the morning light. She lay, bearing this. 
It was possible then for things to >e just ordinary. She had to 
lie very still to get used to the idea and ta practise not crying. 
She knew now with certainty that her faint hope that the glory 
would return when she actually handled the broom was only to 
let Ler slide more gently. into. the pit of her new fearful know- 
ledge. Soberly she lay till Nanny, came in for her. 

A=ter breakfast the mother came up to the nursery with a 
queer parcel, long and twisted up in brown paper. This was the 
worst moment for Jessica. They had been so good to get it for 
her she mustn’t let them see she was unwrapping withered leaves 
instead of gold. She was a fairly good actress, so no one detected 
a fase note in her exclamations of surprised delight. The little 
brocm proved to be plain wood colour, with blue painted inden- 
- taticns on the broom-head, and a [:ttle rough hole in the handle 
with a loop of string through it. “See,” said the mother, “‘you 
can nang it up by this. We'll get Manny to find a nice low hook 
for t. They had some brooms in the shop with green and some 
with red lines, but I got you the blue because I know it’s your 
favourite colour.” 

“Dh, yes, it is,” said Jessica. “‘Pd much rather have the blue 
one.” | 
P-etending to sweep with it was agony to her, and she had 
to do it with her back to Nanny To go through the sacred 
gestures with the spirit flown was unendurable. After the 
shortest time of playng with it that seemed polite, Jessica put 
the Droom in a corner, and went fo look out of the window at 
the zain which had begun to fall during breakfast. “You can 
never trust these bright mornings ’’ Nanny said, as she went 
downstairs with the tray of used breakfast things. When she 
cam into the nursery again she said, “Good gracious, aren’t 
you going to do any sweeping now you've got your broom ?”’ 

“_ have swept,” said Jessica. 

Later, Nanny said to Alice, “‘It just shows about children’s 
toys. Why, that child’s been crazy about this broom all the 
week, and when she has it, it’s just thrown aside after ten 
minutes. Never know their own minds two minutes together, 
children don’t.”’ 
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“ These Little Ones” 


HIS morning, dew like fineliest powdered glass 

Dappled the grass, l 

And filigree shadows of grasses, singly thrown, 
Pencilled a stone: + 

Fairily printed dream of delicate blades, 

Subtlest limning of tiny rapier shades, 

Yet of such magical substance builded, one 

Wishing them gone must needs put out the sun. 


O weakest—shadow and dew— 
Of all things on this earth 

Laid lightliest, why to you 
Turn I again, again? 

Hold you the hidden true? 
That gleam of purest worth, 
Knowledge for which I pray, - 
And weeping, wandering, weak, 
Must ever ever seek 

In joy, in fiercest pain, 

In throes of death, of birth: 

Is this your secret way ? 


Why else such magic hedging them about, 

These humblest, frailest ones? 

Why should. night’ s chilly breath at daylight fill 
Trim garden-plot with this seraphic rout— 

A hundred thousand little dancing suns? 

` Or ray burst through from some undreamed-of space 
To print suave beauty on a stone’s bland face? 


And as I watch and wonder, dumbly a-stare, 
What. is it makes me suddenly aware, 
That you are there? 5 


My dear: my own! Joy, kissed and flown-— 
Ratnbow—kingfisher—midsummer dew— 

Song broken off—laughter re-echoing—you, 

Ah loved and vanished! seen and clasped, and gone. 
But not unknown: never, not ever again 

In this or any other world, unknown. 


i 
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So, for a moment, you and I, at one: 


Moment not always half a heart-beat long, 

Or maybe measured by the blackbird’s song, 
Or while the violins go winging on 

Crying and wheeling on some immortal plain 
Where sense may hardly follow. Yet lyric cry 
And fading sky, spent bubble, spinning leaf, 
Bird-song and blossom—all things fair and brief 
That shine and tremble, glint, and pass away— 
Cry to me in their passing that you are! 

Flash me the same wild brilliance as they fly 
As lit your darling face but yesterday : 
Re-shape your mortal beauty. and testify 

Of power immortal and vehicular. 


From a Notebook 


HE beginning of the day wakens an exhilaration in the mind 
which receives its return as an assurance of forgiveness. This 
stretch of time is like an unknown shire over which we shall 
perambulate to halt again by the borders of another. All the 
mapor possibilities of passion, all the changeable loveliness of 
earth and sky, are about this undiscovered country; and even 
if our journey is in solitude and along an uneventful bypath 
we are not isolated from premonitions to be yet fulfilled. Now 
we may travel in tranquility; but the satisfaction of our peace 
is a_so in the certitude that it is passing. 
# + * 

Im our intervals of joy do we cry out: ‘‘What meaning has 
this hour??? Do we not rather accept without questioning, 
certain that for a little space our selfhood and the world are 
met in a creative mood? We do not need to question what the 
day has done to us for we feel completed and, if only for the 
present, spiritually recreated : our joyful response is the accept- 
ance of life. But when the evil day is with us and we are made 
to suffer, or to stare upon. distress, it is then that we are forced 
to cry: “What meaning has this hour??? We may despair; 
we may rebel in impotence; we may learn that it is we alone 
who can give the hour its meaning. 
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Memory is not only the mother of the arts but of personality ; 
the recreative presence which illuminės our cead days so that 
we may gather something of a continuity; for what we are is 
founded both upon our experiences and otr recollection of 
them. We acted thus, and thus—but we shall not act in this 
wise again—so we learn from ghosts and the memory of ghosts. 
Yet how often the lamp which is held by our dead self is no 
more than a little gleam illuminating some moment from the 
darkness of its day and unable to light up the remembering 
phantom. So may return the glimpse of a hot, summer after- 
noon of childhood, a brambly path, the smell of cinders and of. 
wild roses, the tang of a grass-blade in the mouth—but the 
child who sensed these things, where is he even in remembrance ? 


+ + $ 


Between the inter-relationship of subconsciousness and 
creative thought and the co-operation of the people and their 
‘representative men there is an analogy. A great man is the 
declaration of the people by which they exort themselves to 
deeds: in him they embody their faith and by his challenging 
presence are summoned to act upon it. Or again we may assert 
that a great man is the will of the people made explicit to them- 
selves and thereby a guide to purpose. Or vet again that the 
national necessity, becoming a premonitory fact in an indi- 
vidual, is able to gather around it a growing communal self- 
consciousness; so that by a reciprocal flow oz energy the effort 
towards national fulfilment is maintained. 


+ * * 


We know only what we have experienced. Therefore though 
we may give allegiance to a creed or a philosophy we cannot 
be perfect believers since each must recreat2 the word in the 
knowledge of his own peculiar life. Even as no physical eye 
sees exactly the same object as another so there is no mind 
which understands and believes exactly as another: and in 
mutuality we do not desire complete similitude but the cor- 
roboration of a presence whose attitude to life is in alignment 
with our own; so that an experience, thougn most individual, 
may yet be felt in the same qualitative manner. Only when 
experience has ‘been thus, endured is it possible for the mind to 
share reality: that is why with our experiential growth the 
words of great men become for us more meaningful. 


WILLIAM ASCOT 


Floating Babel 


Ẹ ABEL afloat on the high seas, upon the Atlantic waters, 

Every tongue under the sun -t appears, heard by me as I listen— 

Idcly reclining, half waking, helf sleeping—to the rise and fall of 
the waves 

Rəcking the ocean Leviathan as she ploughs her swift progress 
among them: 


Jews first, Jews! the Yiddish in uddar spoken, as though afraid - 


of its voice. 
More Jews. Germans these, soft Saxon and guttural Prussian, 
Others too, in fact all the tongues of Germania, 


Whispered and spoken by some of those refugee hosts crossing the 


wide waste of waters 
Tc find a new home in the far Land of Promise, eee Home of 


the Free! 


+ 


¢ 
Dc they pray that their sufferings may cease, and a new hope be 


born l 
Fæ them and their children, fretfu and clinging around them? 


(For the waves are high and the portholes closed and the air is 


stuffy and clammy, 
Ard the children . . . yes, Jews have children . . . the children are 


sick and uneasy}. 


Americans? Not so many. They ar2 probably up in the First Class 
or Tourist, not down here. 

Stil, a few voices are heard, the soft Southern drawl, and more 
nasal brisker Yankee. 

En2lish voices! Irish, Scotch, Welsh, their soft quiet tones 

Coatrasting with shrill foreign voices upraised in what sounds like 
fierce altercation 

Bu: more likely is merely just mild conversation ; 

Foz they look mild as milk: big fair men and plain women, 

Free men, these, Finns, I am told, on their way to the Fair in New 
York; 

Sweet singers most of them, their golden voices upraising 

WeEenever the spirit moves them, at breakfast or dinner. 


$ 


Jews again, Jews! a regular Father in Israel: 

Black skull-cap, long grey beard, black coat to his heels, 

Olc eyes filled with sadness and zeaz! 

Now a strange throaty speech: the group that came on at 
Cherbourg: 
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Spaniards surely: Catalans, Basques, with dark sallow faces, 
Fleeing the terror behind them, their lips, made for lightness and 
~ laughter, 
Set in stern lines of sadness and loss. 
A weird lisping chatter now: a Chinese Christian Priest passes, 
small and sallow i ' 
In cassock and collar, telling his tale to a tall Yankee minister who 
nods in response. 
And Jews] Jews! Jews!... 


Yes, more of them: Austrians, Ruthenians, Czechs 

(Even Czechs are here with us! 

How can they endure to be here with us!) 

Czechs and Slovaks and Poles, all talking, whispering, muttering ! 

Talking! What do they talk of? Their sorrows and griefs and 
privations? 

Deaths, floggings, losses, ordeals by icy-cold water? 

Prison-camps, torture and maiming? 

Loved ones still lying in prison, or going like rets in fear of their 

$ lives? 

Is it of these things they speak without ceasing? 


Or is it of War that they speak—or of Peace? 

Is it Peace maybe? since Roosevelt blazonec his call to the 
aggressors. 

One catches the names ‘‘Roosevelt,’’ “Hitler” ! 

Will he dare? Is it Peace? Is it War? 

War. 

The word on the lips of all peoples, trembling and fearing, free 
men and slaves, because of one man! 

Outcasts and citizens of all the earth’s peoples, 

Fear in their hearts and fear on their lips. Fear of to-morrow! 

Of the Beast that stalks in the darkness that covars the world! 

And always Words! Words! Words! words to cover those fears 

To give them new heart. Words of all shapes and sizes and sounds 

From the mouths of men of all nations, races, creeds: Pagan and 
Christian and Jew, 

Unlike to each other, but alike in the sight of the God Who made 
them, 

The God Who saved them. ‘‘Children, love one another,” He says. 


Lord, forgive us! Bring us together, teach us, ccmpel us! 
Give us Thy Peace which the world cannot give, 
That the world may have Peace. 
. ' M. A. B. DRILLIEN 


Trivia M exicana 


HE OBVIOUS WORDS to describe one’s first superficial impressions ` 
T of Mexico are ‘‘quaint and charming.” I have just had supper.in 
a café, very much like the English Kardomah cafés: fried eggs, 
coffee, buttered toast. I ask if there is any fruit. “Oh, Señor, I’m : 
afraid we haven’t anything except mangoes.’’ There are trams, 
cinemas, art shops, untidy hoa-dimgs, and on the pavement sits a 
dark-skinned man beside an old box with a display of fruit. Over the 
box is laid a piece of royal purpl= crinkly paper, and upon it his 
fruits are arranged with such exquisite and bizarre sophistication 
that it would be a shame to buy ore and spoil the pattern. 

Other sights glimpsed among the crowd include: a little girl in 
the white veil of First Communion, carrying a bunch of white flowers 
with a candle in the middle of it; some women with huge baskets 
containing rather faded heads cf s.veet peas; several people, adults 
as well as children, carrying a sort of toy horses made of wood and ~ 
straw, with legs of green raw sugar-cane, and with seven or eight 
tall sweet peas sticking up where the saddle would be. Many of the 
people in Mexico City are almost <ndistinguishable from Spaniards,* 
but one also sees many who appear to be pure Indian—the aboriginal 
stock of the American continent. They recall the handsome Red 
Indians of schoolboy story books, only instead of being statuesque 
and pompous with feathered head-gear, these are slight and slick 
and jaunty, and their features and expression, instead of being 
solemn, are subtle and almost imp sh. Their sense of style and line 
is impeccable, their manner is grac.ous, their speech liquid and soft; 
and although they are certainly very different from Anglo-Saxons 
and Europeans, one’s first impression is hardly of that remote 
abstractedness which so many visitors to Mexico describe as making , 
an impassible barrier between the foreigner and the brooding aborigi- 
nal. Indeed, every sort of inter>emetration and unexpected juxtapo-. 
sition seems to be possible in ths city. Last night a mouse ran 
across the polished floor of the big hotel, and this morning, in the 
middle of Mexico’s wild traffic, I shared a harbour of refuge with a 
lizard. i 

That other common statement bout Mexico, that it is a chaos, 
one immediately feels to be true. It is a melting-pot, a no man’s 
land between the Spanish and American worlds, a whirlpool in which 
the new and the very ancient seethe together. But the atmosphere is 
more exhilarating and more hopecul than in the grim and tragic 
chaos of the great centres of civilisation to-day. Mexico has a 
- President who by all accounts is the only living statesman of the 
same moral calibre as Gandhi, and the worst feature of the situation 
is that his term ends next year, and his conscience will probably not 
allow him to try to influence the e-ection of his successor. 

RoR: 
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NOTES ON MEN AND BOOKS 


TOW that I am nearly fifty I begin to be chary of turning 
over to the obituary page of The Times. As like as not, - 
. one of the people dead will be someone I knew. Perhaps this 
is what happens normally at my age; if it is, it must have 
produced a much greater shock on men of a generation ago than 
it does on me to-day. For I am well broken in. This is not the 
first, but the third period of my life when I have been scared of 
obituaries. The first was in 1915-16, when my contemporaries 
of twenty-three and four went down like flies, fighting that wars 
should be nô more; then came the Spanish Civil War when my 
‘friends’ sons—whom I had known as little boys—went down. 
That was even more terrible. It happened not once but three 
times that my next news of a little boy whom I had last seen in 
the innocence of eight or nine was that he was killed in Spain. 
And now the period of natural deaths seems to have begun. 
Within a fortnight,.Mark Gertler, Ford Madox Ford and Have- 
lock Ellis have departed. I knew Gertler well, Ford Madox Ford 
‘slightly and Havelock Ellis not at all. But every one of them at 
one time or another had helped me in the effort to keep going 
an'independent magazine. A fine essay by Ford on H. M. 
Tomlinson’s The Sea and the Jungle appeared in Rhythm 
somewhere about 1913; some of Gertler’s rare writing on paint- 
ing in the early numbers of The Adelphi; and Havelock Ellis’s 
contributions will be fresh in readers’ memories. 

Of Mark Gertler, the Jewish painter, I can say but little; 
simply because if I were to give rein to my memory, it would 
gallop away with me. But I am sure that all who knew him, in 
the. days before the war, when he was the Wunderkind of the 
artistic world, will have been impressed by his intense integrity. 
Probably, it was not easy to like Gertler in those days; he was 
never overwhelmed by the fierce and tender passion of Gaudiér- 
Brzeska; indeed, he was what we should now call hard-boiled, 
except that this quality in those days implied something very 
different from what it implies to-day. He gave many shocks to` 
my sentimental idealism, I.remember well, and sometimes I 
was completely bewildered by a kind of natural cynicism that _ 
he had. But you could trust him absolutely: -he never 
pretended. He had no truck with hearsay. If he talked of a book, 
he had read it; since he believed he was a good artist (as he . 
surely was), he made no bones about saying so; when he said 
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thaz the War didn’t concern him, provided he was left free to - 
pussue his art, though in another it would have been incredible, ` 
in aim one knew it was true. I em told he changed, and that - 
lonz before he made away with himself, the barriers of his 
horest and honourable egoism broke down, and he became 
one of 

Those to whom the mteries of the world 

Are misery—and will not them rest. 


l am not surprised: his candcur was such that if once his 
armour was pierced, he would be struck to the heart. 

Ey the death of Havelock Ellis, one of the purest threads has 
been drawn from the texture of cur spiritual life. I was never 
directly influenced by him, I was not deeply read:in his works, 
anc I never met him; and yet he stood for something precious 
anc definite to me—for a kind of integrity which was rare in his 
owr generation, and appears to be rarer still in mine. While he 
lived, one was conscious that a standard was being ‘quietly set— 
tha: the lamp in the lighthouse was trimmed and burning - 
bright. It made a difference, though one’s course never took one 
near to it. Perhaps I ought to have gone nearer, for he was 
ver~ kind to me. Twice at least ir. my life, he wrote me letters 
that surprised and encouraged me; and’ once he spontaneously 
tooE the trouble to write a generous review of an unpopular 
boox of mine. The very spontaneity of these kindnesses made 
me shy, and I avoided meeting h:m—partly, I think, from the 
fear lest he should be disappointed by my actual person, but 
mors, I am sure, because | felt that a relation so delicate and 
gra-uitous was best left undisturbed. I wrote simply to tell him 
the truth—that I would rather have had his praise than that of 
any man alive. It was the truth; ret it was odd that it was the 
trutn : for, as I say, he was only a little moré than a name to 
me. But the name stood for much. There is none to take its 
place. | 

If may seem that, instead of writing about Havelock Ellis, 
J ara writing about myself. But in my life-time there have been 
few men who could thus have affected me: whose judgment I 
naturally received as a touchstone—not of my skill, for I have 
never been a skilful writer, but of my integrity. “Q” it was who 
saidin a farewell to Robert Louis Stevenson : 


‘‘So long as he lived, though it were far from Britain— 
though we have never spoken to him and he, perhaps, had 
barely heard our names—we always wrote our best for 
Stevenson.” l 
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Somewhat of this kind—for me at least—was the significance 
of Havelock Ellis. I will not pretend that it was for him that 1 
' did my best, if indeed I have done it. But the fact that he was 
in the world made a difference—the thought of him was a 
. perpetual reminder that it is not always true that 

The wise want love; and those who love want wisdom. 
For Havelock Ellis had both. He was, in the finest sense of the 
word, humane. He will not be forgotten. 

Mr. George Orwell has the unanalysable gift of the writer 
born: he-makes you read him. Once begin, and you are caught 
in the toil of his unpretending, veracious, style. If old Buffon 
was right, as I believe he was, in saying “fle style, c'est 
Phomme même,” then I have no doubt about. Mr. Orwell. He 
is not the kind of man to try to put it across me. He will tell 
me the truth, if not about the world as it is in itself, about the 
~ world as he sees and feels it. Just now, like most of us, he sees 
` it pretty grimly; and the burden of his story, Coming Up For 
Air (Gollancz: 7s. 6d. net) is the destruction of personality 
“and peace within a generation by our modern technological 

“‘civilisation’’. The hero of the tale is George Bowling, a man 
of forty-five, a six to ten pound a week inhabitant of one of the 
innumerable homes for temporary gentlemen which have 
sprung up since the war. Suddenly, his thoughts fly back again 
‘ to the littl market town where he was born and passed his 
boyhood in a corn-chandler’s shop. It is a poster about King 
Zog that does it. Zog—Og. It puts him back in the parish 
church. at Lower Binfield where Shooter the fishmonger and 
» Wetherall the joiner and undertaker, are rivals in the psalms. 


“Shooter would start off with ‘Sihon king of the 
Amorites,’ then perhaps for half a second you. could hear 
the rest of the congregation singing the ‘and’, and then 
Wetherall’s enormous bass would come in like a tidal 
wave and swallow everybody up with ‘Og the king of 
Basan’... . : 

Vicky’ s at Windsor, God in heaven, Christ’s on the 
cross, Jonah’s in the whale, Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego are in the fiery furnace, and Sihon king of the 
Amorites and Og the king of Basan are sitting on their 
thrones, looking at one another—not doing anything 
exactly, just existing, keeping their appointed places, like 
a couple of fire-dogs, or the Lion and the Unicorn. 

‘Ts it gone for ever? I’m not certain. But I tell you it was 
a good world to live in. I belong to it. So do you.” 

. $ j 
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„Eut the rest of the book seems to belie that hesitation. That 

_ world where persons were persons and.at peace—of which the 

. great carp in a neglected pool at Binfield. House are the symbol ~ 
—is gone, and gone for ever. Mr. George Bowling goes back 
to find it in the Lower Binfield -hat he once knew. It is become ,¢ 
a minor centre of light industries with row on row.of gimcrack ` 
houses, and the carp pool is a rubbish dump for an exclusive 
housing estate, which has retaimed a half-dozen acres of the. old 
woodland as “The Pixy Glen.” The local catastrophe is 
s7zmbolical. As there is no Lover Binfield any more, so there 
is no more peace: both are a dream. (‘‘When I say peace, I > 
don’t mean absence. of war, I mean peace, a feeling in your 
guts.’’) George Bowling sees nc hope—no hope at-all. 

‘‘The bad times are coming, and the stream-lined men 
are coming too. What’s coming afterwards I don’t know, 
it hardly ever interests me. I only know that if there’s 
anything you care a curse about, better say good-bye to it 
now, because everything -you’ve ever known is going 
down, down, into the mauck, with the machine-guns 
rattling all the time.” i | : 

Well, I have no doubt Mr. O-well believes it; it is damnably | 
hard to believe anything else, and probably one never does 
succeed in bekeving anything else. Yet I am pretty sure that 
tf I did believe that, I should d.e. I just could not go on. It is 

“not so much that one bélieves something else as that life 
doesn’t allow one to believe just that. Go on living at-all, go on 
simply struggling to live, and one’s instinctive activity and 
‘such a belief are at odds with one another. In what terms we` 
Should express a belief that is not untrue to the fact of being 
acive, of choosing to remain alive, of propagating one’s kind, 
ir the world to-day, I do not profess to know. A symbol for it 
we have—the Christian : I am sure there is none truer. But how 
tc translate the symbol, without fudging, into terms: of the 
‘modern world;. how to turn it into activities that are not 
‘il usory, or evasive, or self-defeating—that is the question. 
: Faith of a-sort is not so hard ta come ‘by: hard enough, no 
doubt, but not impossibly hard, once the mind ceases to beat 
against the bars. But the works of this faith--what are they? 
Perhaps it is not impossible to discover them. 

Anyhow, it is on this level thet I criticise Mr. Orwell’s book. 
It seems to me that George Bcewling is not quite real. He is 
tte Mr. Polly de nos jours; and for all-his waist-line he is a 

„bt of a ghost. That was inevitable., Mr. Polly would be a 
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ghost in 1939. But someone ‘else might be flesh and blood. 
And if Mr. Orwell had created him, or allowed him to be 
created, I suspect he would have found a way. ‘‘There’s no 
escape,’’ says Bowling. “Fight against it if you like; or look 
the other way and pretend not to notice, or grab your spanner 
and rush out to do a bit of face-smashing along with the others. 
But there’s no way out.” Mr. Bowling, I think, is fashioned 
out of that conclusion: that conclusion does not spring out of 
Mr. Bowling. | Po 


DAWSON JACKSON 


POETRY AND CRITICISM 


7 O judge Poets is only the facultie of Poets; and not ot 
all Poets, but the best.” 
The followers are the most dangerous enemies. In church the 
text is read about the rich man and the needle’s eye. Dr. 
*Bronowski* quotes this sentence from Jonson, whom he admires, 
‘but he sees that the obvious interpretation cannot be the right 
one to put on it. He agrees with Jonson, but where Jonson goes 
beyond his agreement he either means something that he doesn’t 
say, or he has made a mistake. That is evident. ° 
Dr. Bronowski sets out to defend poetry, and to a large extent 
his defence is an attack. He wishes to defend poetry, and has an 
exalted idea of it. He holds poetry to be something beyond 
“the near-truths of science and society.’’ He sets out to show 
the various ways in which this opinion was held by various good - 
~“ poets, and to condemn the poetry of some bad poets who did 
not hold it. Unfortunately he includes one of the greatest 
English poets among these; but he makes his judgment honestly, 
and means to serve the true ends of poetry. Except for this, he 
has good judgment of the respective worth of poets, which is 
perhaps the chief virtue of a critic. In some respects his 
judgment is original, and, as far as it goes, valuable. But, 
though he would like to be humble, he does not know his limits. 
His lack here presents him in an unfavourable light. This is: 
a bearing of Jonson’s remark that he might have taken to heart. 
When an ordinary man takes a great man and tries to turn him 
inside out, and to divide the good from the bad at the bottom 
of his nature, he makes himself look foolish; and particularly 
so if he tries to do it reasonably. 
‘The truth is that poetry is not in need of defence; the only ` 
# The Poet’s Defence,” by J. Bronowski (Cambridge University Press); 7s. 6d. 
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de<ence of it is to write good poems. To defend it in any other 
wey is to slight it; to debase it tothe instrument with which one 
defends it. Which in Dr. Brorowski’s case is the intellect. 

The business of the critic is to sort out bad poems and poets 
frcm the good, and to present the good poetry to the public in 
such a light. that they have a better chance of appreciating it 
for themselves. But he is in a very delicate position. Poetry is 
its own speech,’ and the finest ard directest speech. When the 
cricic ceases to clear the undergrowth from the best poets, and 
begins to explain to the public what they ought to appreciate 
in them, he spoils poetry from the public’s end. The thing 
abaut poetry is that it should be read because. you want to; it 
is ketter to discourage than to encourage the reading of poetry. 
It =s the freedom of the inmost part of the spirit. Let no lesser 
dicactic part of the spirit lay hancs on it. Another danger of the 
critic is that he may put himseE in the place of the god he 
serses. Having to judge bad poe:s, he may easily get to think 
he understands the vision of good ones better than they do 
themselves, and become schoolméster to them as well as to the 
public. The effect can only bə fo shrivel the poets with the 
comfinement of his own vision. The critic’s business is to clear 
the undergrowth from the relation between the public and good 
poetry. If he gets in the way he doesn’t understand poetry. 

Fhe Poet’s Defence considers @&ght poets, Spencer, Dryden, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Swinburne, Housman, and 
Yezts. It is concerned with the idzal good, and the attempts of 
the poets to achieve something of this on this earth without 
_ debasing it to this earth. Dr. FEronowski holds that Sidney 
mamaged it, Dryden just managed it at a, difficult time, that 
_ Werdsworth was already begianing to make man’s root pas- 
sior the ideal which: should stanc above them, that Coleridge 
Set himself against the true nature of poetry still more by 
making pleasure his criterion, that Shelley believed more in 
science and social good than ir poetry itself, which he merely 
liked, that the debasement became complete in Swinburne, who 
considered that the essence of peetry lay in passions by no 
means ideal, that Housman is as bad; and that finally Yeats 
was a ‘poet of great living and cf the senses,’’ who took the 
debasement of poetry on a very high level, and was a pect 
greet enough to stand against poetry.’ 

I find this confused. Dr. Eronmowski has penetration, fits 
thinzs together with skill and care, and the ideal in him is 
tough and real. But his view is ccnfined, and not inspired; he 
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misses out a great deal of the poets he considers, is often very, 
rude, and the care which he takes becomes in itself a failing. The 
better he fits together what he sees, the more crying become 
the gaps in his basis—what he has not in him and does not see. 
He wishes to write ‘‘criticism as reasoned as geometry.” 
Geometry is clear because its field is intentionally limited. The 
field of poetry has no limit, neither as to depth, nor as to 
dimensions. It takes in everything at once, every part, and the 
whole depth. So vast is this that one must continually be active 
from the ground of one’s spirit, and there is no time to stop 
and be reasonable. Poetry is not against the reason. It takes 
in infinite things, and reason is one of them. The function of 
reason is to order what is there. That is necessary in a critic. 
But still more necessary is it that he should nave the things to 
order: the vision. And the better he reasons the more liable he 
is to persuade himself that he ‘can see all there is to see, so that 
he shuts himself out of the real point of the things he has before 
him, and his judgment becomes chaotic. 

I think Dr. Bronowski is right in his extremely iow opinion 


‘of Swinburne and Housman. I can’t quite see why he should 


have given Swinburne twenty pages, since he was hardly a 
poet. Housman is more understandable, s:nce he has been 
enjoying a vogue. The truth is that Dr. Bronowski has an 
intellectual idea of poetry, and even if he doesn’t like Swinburne 
and Housman, they were both scholars, and so came onto poetry 
from his angle. Yeats was also an intellectual man, which is 
largely what gives Dr. Bronowski his great respect for him; 
a respect in which to a large extent I join him. He calls him 

‘‘anti-poetic,”’ however, because Yeats strove hard to keep his 
intellect in its right ‘place, and to let his body and spirit sprout 
as one thing. These the intellect tries to divide, with its body 
and soul, mind and matter, heaven and earta, Utopia and the 
ordinary world, lust and-love, and the rest of it. It is the busi- 
ness of poetry to bring out the furthest essence of each of these 
contraries, in which they are one, and nothing is left over. The 
intellect, since it can only arrange—not, like the human entity, 
change the very ground of being into its proper nature—must 
always see perfection as apart from everything that is around 
us. It must make it, thus, unattainable; and it is unattainable 
by the intellect, for the intellect cannot do, only order. And 
this unattainability slights all that is around us, which is the 
real world in which we operate, however falsely we may see it. 
To poetry, the ordinary world, the senses, lust, are perfect; for 
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sc intensely and so integrally dces it see, that heaven is in the 
ordinary world, spirit in the senses, and love in lust. And this 
is no trick, for there is no way Df attaining the heaven, spirit, 
ard love, that the idealist sees, except in these other things. 
Even to say that they are no: d-vided is to be wrong, for that > 
suggests that they may be divided. That makes my writing at 
present somewhat false; only po2try can expound the nature of 
pcetry. It is impossible to talk zhus to an intellectual idealist, 
for his idea of the senses and so on is formed from his own 
ccrruption in the senses, which goes along with his ideal being 
urrealised, so that some of his spirit is doing nothing, and thus 
nct occupying his body, which therefore corrupts. Poetry, and 
a Droper life, make the highest and what is most ordinary, one; 
but unless one does this, one do2sn’t see how high the highest 
is and cannot see what is orcinary at all. 

*“ I ask this judgment of my criticism: that it judges poets 
traly, and that it makes poetry plain as the truth.’ The book 
siznally fails to judge Shelley truly, and to a lesser extent fail 
w th Coleridge. It is interesting since for me they are the best 
~ pcets in the book. The last part of the sentence shows that Dr. 
B-onowski has an entirely inzellactual idea of poetry. For him 
act and love do not come in; 3dnly: truth. 

Loving, of course, is the xey to the contraries that puzzle 
the intellect. It not only unites zwo entities, it unites the other 
dimension of opposition, the spint and body, which only become 
divided by the division and lack of love between entities. 
Heaven and earth can only be umited by affection, and men can 
orly be united by spirit and bcdy. 

For Dr. Bronowski, loving is only part of “‘social’’ life and- 
the “senses.” No wonder that he misunderstands Coleridge, 
ard particularly Shelley. The magnificent thesis of ‘‘Prome- 
th2us Unbound,’’.that by love between people the whole nature 
of plants and rocks is changed with a measure of the same 
love, is complete nonsense to him. Shelley, it seems, had a 
sensual liking for poetry, but ais belief was in science. Dr. 
B-onowski does not realise hew ‘ittle their own intellectual pro- 
ncuncements mean to poets, beside their poetry. It is a good 
idza of his to take the pronouncements of poets on poetry when 
he is trying to show its nature; but when he ts considering the 
nature of the poets themselves end of their poetry, he should 
nct take these pronouncements too seriously, for they must fall 
short of the meaning of the men, which can only be expounded 
ard understood in their poems. 


GEOFFREY WEST 


BIOGRAPHY AND HERMAN 
MELVILLE 


(1) The Nature of Biography 


ae 


LL biography, and for that matter all art, is potentially an 

attempt to compass, measure and define the’ undefined 
—even, ultimately, the undefinable. But:it claims, among the 
arts, a place apart, coming nearest of them all to science and to 
the scientific method in its adherence to and dependence upon 
ascertainable fact, and in its implied assertion that were all 
_ the facts known then might ail be analysed and explained in 
measurable terms of cause and effect. Science, it used to be 
said, has no room for the incalculable. Actually, of course, it 
as no choice; it has to admit the incalculable, at any-rate in 
he sense of the uncalculated, to the degree that its whole aim 
is precisely the diminishment.of that unmapped area. 

It is biography’s effort too, on a much smaller scale. Every 
human being is, at heart, an unknown quanzity—more truly, 
perhaps, an unknown quality. Possibly in the last resort 
unknowable also, but no more than science can biography 
admit its defeat in advance. Every man worth writing about 
is in some way new, has created something first within himself 
and then given. it objective shape in materials the world could 
* perceive and recognise. Biography sets out to describe that 
newness, perforce in terms of the familiar, the already known. 
It proceeds by what is almost a process of elimination, taking 
from the man everything that can be ascribed to exterior causes. 
Noting every known or discoverable fact, it sets down all it 
can first to heredity and then to environment. By sheer industry 
it builds up detail by detail a shell or mould, thus far absolutely 
determinist as science too, in all its ground-work, is absolutely 
determinist. 

- Always, however, if the subject was or is a real individual,. 
is really worth writing about (and in a-final sense no man has 
ever lived at all who was not worth it), some space, large or 
small, will remain unfilled within the shell, a darkness not to 
be illuminated by industry, an area inexplicable in these simpler 
terms of cause and effect. This is where biography, like science 
itself in its highest reaches, turns from the scientific method 
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towards the essentially artistic exercise of imaginative intuition. 

Thus it is not enough for the biographer to be thorough; he 
must also possess insight. Nevertheless thoroughness—the 
u:most degree of thoroughness—is absolutely vital. The ideal 
b ography will be verified to the last possible degree. It will, 
take nothing for granted, and it will never speculate where any 
possibility remains of a more soecific knowledge. It is not of 
ccurse necessary that the whcle apparatus of investigation 
aud verifiation should appear in the actual written work. 
Impressionism, seizing to the u-most possible degree upon the 
significant facts and omitting a'l which are either not signifi- 
cant or do not help to reveal sgnificance, is a very valuable 
m=thod of biographical presentazion. But the investigation, the 
verification, must really be tkere; impressionism must be 
saundly rooted in, never fly free of or defy, the nourishing soil 
of fact. 

To take a quite trivial instance, it may not matter very much 
that Mr. H. G. Wells once upon a time worked out his dreary 
period as drapers’ apprentice actually at Windsor and at 
Scuthsea. But when the late Ford Madox Ford (it is true in no 
more than an essay on Wells provided a totally fictitious 
account, with all manner of convincing local detail, of the 
ac ual South Kensington shop where he alleged his subject to 
have been employed, he is not helping biography and may very 
possibly be helping seriously to confuse it. It might be argued 
wih truth that Ford (to whose qualities as a writer most of 
his obituary notices have done so much less than justice, 
despite all his personal and literary faults and failures) could 
often give more of the ‘“‘feel’’? of a personality in a chapter of 
misstatement than your more pedestrian fact-hunter in a 
voume verified in every sentence; personally I think he 
acEieved a good deal of this in his Joseph Conrad. But 
poztraiture is not biography—however much an aspect of it— 
and of Ford as biographer it can only be said that as a 
bicgrapher he was a not half-bad novelist. 

he importance of factual accuracy in biography increases 
‘ and not diminishes, I believe, as the conception of biography 
changes and develops towards increasing artistic sensitiveness, 
dbcve all for its subject’s organic unity. Chronological classi- 
ficetions are always unsatisfactory, but broadly speaking one 
car say that to set twentieth-century beside eighteenth and 
nin=teenth-century biography is -o see the latter as relatively 
formal and stiff; any number of minor inaccuracies could slip 
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through the interstices, and neither be noted nor matter very . 
much. Nineteenth-century biography as a whole had shifted a 
little but not. very essentially from the view of one eighteenth- 
century writer that ‘‘nothing but what concerns the public” 
(interpreting this in the narrowest sense of “public works’’) 
should be published. It still for the most part insisted that a 
man’s whole value was to be sought in his work and not in his 
life, in his “platform” acts and manners rather than what he 
essentially was; especially it held that his ‘‘private’’ lite should 
be dealt with according to the convention that anyone worthy — 
of a biography must have been a model of the domestic virtues 


—-upright, amiable at heart, a good son, brother, husband, 


father and friend. The darker spots were dismissed by discreet 
silence, rather like that of an official guide ushering a person- 
ally conducted party past the town urinal. 

In some respects this method could be justified. So long as 
a man’s work—social, political, industrial, even artistic—could 
be regarded as something separable from his personality, his 
ideas as something detachable from his total experience, so 
long must inquiry into his private behaviour seem sheer imper- 
tinence; and whitewashing, if a little monotonous in the long 
run, makes as handsome a front as any. 

But the clear tendency of contemporary biography is away 
from this intellectual dividing of the.whole being towards 
appreciation of organic unity, in understanding of the truth 
that ideas cannot be abstracted from their human realisation, 
and that the force and valué of a man’s belief can be tested 
finally only in his embodiment of ‘them. Basically this concep- 
tion rests upon a vision of truth as subjective not objective, 
as existing only in this man’s or that man’s thinking of it 
(and in thinking it tingeing and tainting it with-his own per- 
sonal powers and limitations). To the more intellectual view 
the man, the life, and the work were three, and separable; to 
the organic view they are one, and inseparable, each neces- 
sarily displayed in and vitally affecting the others. A couple 
of vears ago that pleasant writer Mr. G. M. Young showed 
plainly his adherence to the older view by asserting that were 
he to come upon ‘conclusive proof?’ that Dr. Johnson was 
“faddicted to unnatural vice,” he would ‘‘put it in the fire at 
once,” on the ground that “the legend of Dr. Johnson is a 
valuable national institution; something by which we can 
adjust ourselves, our temper, and-ideas. I should be glad’ to _ 
supplement it by any little discovery which was in keeping’. 
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Destroy it, in the interests of zhat supposed .truth Fh is. 
reelly no more than gossiping curiosity, I certainly would. not.” 

TEat seems to me, I confess, in relation to biography,.one of 
the most shocking statements I have ever read. Mr. Young 
remains a pleasant writer, but he makes.it very hard for us to 
accept him as either historian. ot biographer; for how can we 
ever know that behind any or every work of his.there does not 
lie a trail of documents, some trivial, some vital, consumed in 
the fires of his concern for our *‘valuable. national institutions’ ? 
. (Would Mr. Young condone the Nazi suppression of the Jewish 


authorship of Heine’s Lorelei dn the ground that that was pre- `` 


serving a national institution ? If not, why not?) National insti- 


tuton or no national institution, Dr. Johnson’s opinions cannot: _ 


be dissociated from his whole being; if it could be shown 
that he was ‘‘addicted’’—a p easing word, addicted !—to 


“unnatural vice,” then that is a Zact no biographer should fail 


to add to the sum total of other xnown facts, and to’ utilise in 


corsideration of all those opinions and actions previously inex- 4 


plicable save as ‘‘charaeteristtcally’’. Johnsonian. There is no 
detail of a man’s life which can be too trivial or too “‘private’’ 
for a would-be biographer to teke carefully and completely into 
account. And with thought only for. what the man really was, 
not—not, Mr. Young—what patriotic legend may rightly or 
wrongly chance to have made of him, 

Most biographers, one is forced to acknowledge; fall eee 
shert of the ideal, far too many of them, as much to-day as 
yeseryear. Again to offer a relat vely trivial example, I wrote 


some while back a life of Char-es Darwin, and after I had. 


studied all the available ‘‘source-material’’ and reached my 
mazn conclusions, I also read over every biography of him, of 
whatever length or date, that I could come upon, mainly to see 
how far some of them might have incorporated or indicated 
maserial my own search had famed to bring to light. Some 
thirgs I found, here and there; nut what most impressed me 
in the reading was the realisatton of the incessant carelessness, 
to say no more, of many of the writers—their bold borrowing 
alike of information and misinZormation from’each other with- 
out acknowledgment or verificeticn, their turning of. what was 
tentative speculation in one book into’ supposed ascertained 
fact in another, and their inverticn even ACABE the plain and 
obvious evidence. 

‘More amusingly than importartly, I. recall how one writer 
pictured himself sitting in the Chester express as.it steamed 
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` out ffom Shrewsbury, and seeing up a rise of land to the left 
_ the birthplace of the great man. A few years later Grant Allen 
wrote his account, and he too had travelled to. Chester if not in 
the $ame carriage at least in practically the same words! It was 
_also highly revealing to find: one writer describing . Down 
House on one page as a “‘beautiful old farmhouse’ and on 
the next page+—much more truthfully—as a “‘great square brick 
building ... shabby, ... dull, . . . unattractive,” for it showed 
quite clearly that he had never really known what sort of house 
it was that Darwin lived in and worked.in for forty years; and 
what was true of the house. was almost certainly true of most 
other details of his subject’s environment. He did, in fact, 
characteristically give a touching picture of young Charles at 
sixteen thinking tenderly of his ‘‘sweetheart’’ Emma .Wedg- 
wood, though the elementary evidence is that not for another 
dozen years did Darwin even begin to think of his cousin in 
that way. Trifles all, but adding up in sum to a quite consider- 
» able. misrepresentation. 

But the psycho-analyst biographers are, it appears, the real 
adepts at dropping bricks without straw, offering fine examples 
of the freedom which intuition should never permit itself. 
Darwin’s grandfather, ‘Erasmus Darwin,-was much attached ro 
his daughter-in-law, Darwin’s mother, and she was known to 
be fond of the flowers and pigeons in her husband’s garden. 
Charles himself ‘was also reported to have said as a boy that 
his mother had taught him how to tell the name of a plant by 

_ looking inside the flower. From these three things grows up a 
magnificent legend of the grandfather imbuing. the mother 
with profound and lasting scientific curiosity,, which she in 
turn “‘irresistibly’? impressed upon her infant son’ (she died 
when he was eight), so that he spent thereafter a whole life of 
anguished struggle primarily in order “‘to solve the riddle that 
fascinated her,’’ because thus and only thus could he “cherish 
his love for and memory of his mother.’ 

All these things, minor as some of them may be, do I think 
in their varying degrees indicate a-fault fatal to any biography. 
—that is, the failure to re-live the subject’s life both factually and 
imaginatively. Properly, the biographer should seek, just so. 
far as time and existing records make it possible, to follow that 
life year by year and day by, day, watching, dwelling upon, 
in the last resort intuitively experiencing, the movement and 
the quality of the ever-developing mind under the impact and 
influence of every known inclination and experience. He must 
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Jive, love, hate, eat, drink and sweat with him. It is in this 
precess that every fact finds its place, and the most trivial- 
seeming incident may prove an essential vehicle of the bio- 
grephical imagination; the endeevour, if not the achievement, 
is zo attain that level of unders-anding on which it becomes 
clear that the life regarded is an crganic unity, and accordingly 
thet to change or deny any deta is in some degree, however 
slight, to change the whole. 

Biography, one may sum up, ss a dual process. It begins in 
incustry; it completes itself ony by intuition. The two are 
intsrdependent—neither can suff.ce without the other. What. 
happens when either seeks to stand alone has seldom been 
better illustrated than in a consid2ration of certain earlier biog- 
raphies of Herman Melville set n conjunction with Professor 
Charles Roberts Anderson’s recently published, scholarly and 
extraordinarily revealing Melville in the South Seas (Columbia 
Uriversity Press: London, Mi ford. 22s. 6d.). At least an 
ourline of such a study will be artempted in the second part of, 


this article. (To be cozcluded) 


REVIEWS 
In the Midst of Death 


LOYE AND DEATH. By Llewelyn Pow~s (The Bodley Head) 15s. 
EW WRITERS USE the English language better at the present 
time than Mr. Llewelyn Pcwys, and even he has never used 
it more surely and more imaginatrvely than he does in Love and 
Death. I used to think that The Glory of Life was one of the loveliest 
pieces of contemporary writing, and so it is; but Love and Death 
is bvelier. 

There are times when one knows that one looks at the world with 
the wrong eyes; it is ugly only bezause ugliness is expected of it. 
One looks again when one understands how surely things create 
thar own opposites and cannot therefore be so very different from 
them in essence: this lucid and uneffected writing, with its curious 
purity, is the work, like the story told in it, of a man who for a 
querter-of-a-century has carried in ais consciousness the knowledge 
thet his body is rotted with consumption. Yet from pain, corruption, 
and the shadow of death arise these gay, living, and illumined sen- 
terces. They are themselves symbols of the glory and triumph of life. 

“There have been many consumptive writers; nearly all, having 
decth as so near a neighbour, Mave exulted in life; but only 
Keats, perhaps, has been so well aware that the very meaning of 

dezth is life itself, that the more a man looks death in the eye, the 
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more is life real and valuable. Falsehood is the attestation of truth; 
darkness would be meaningless without light; the continued shadow 
- of death is the continued appreciation of life. So it is, perhaps, that 
those, who know what danger is, the sailor or the coal-miner,. know 
` also the meaning of safety, as we in our offices and suburban homes, 
~ concerning ourselves with protection from air-raids that may never 
come and with ‘“‘collective security’? that only makes them more 
likely, can never know it. The comfortable and fearful can only 
understand security in terms of the absolute, whereas in reality it is 
only to be found in the relative. Safety is one degree this side of 
danger, and must be known in relation to danger and the courage 
that dares danger. ‘‘Danger and delight,’’ says Mr. Powys, ‘‘ grow 
out of one stock. Of two alternatives it is often wiser to select the - 
more adventurous.. . . Firmness of spirit is necessary, and com- 
passion always, but also a strong and stout determination to put life 
to the test upon all occasions without fear.’’ These are the words 
of a man who many times has watched his life-blood ebb from his 
own lips. 

Love and Death (not the least of whose beauties is a preface by . 
‘Mrs. Powys) is in itself a rarity; not because it is a love-story, but 
because it is really about love. In this ‘imaginary autobiography’! 
a writer dying of consumption recalls the progress of his first love. 
Most’ writers must have the necessary experience; most attempt to 
express it in writing; few make it real as it is real in this book. 
There is nothing of invention (whether or no there may be in fact) 
in the effect of this story: it is about what actually happens when 
two people love for the first time. And because it is about what really 
happens, with no romantic additions or subtractions and no con- 
venient alterations for the sake of novel-writing conventions, it is 
both credible and incredible, wise and foolish, expected and unex- 
pected, as love is. This is partly due to the directness of the writing, 
but more to its innocence and to the innocence of the story. itself. 
Mr. Powys remembers as a child sees, and as a child sees, so does 
the reader see, with clarity, realism and with wonder: he sees newly, 
for the first time, so that it is as if this were the first he had heard 
of love, the first he had known of the woods and hills in which this 
love grew, blossomed and returned to earth. 

You do not often find innocence in a book. Yau do not often find 
innocence; never, perhaps, except where life is lived close to the 
reality of the earth, the sun, the human body end the ‘starry sky, 
and close to the reality of death itself. I doubt if we can bear inno- 
‘cence, who cannot write the Word without embarrassment, knowing 
that we have lost’ it. This is an age that finds us floundering. in 
experience; we shall have to come out into imagination before we 
can look. back to innocence with understanding and appreciation ; 
‘which is why it may be a long time before Love and Death is read 
as it deserves to be read. R. H. WARD 
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BR TAIN! BE GREAT! By C. A. Radice (Free on application to the 
author, Coombe, Oxford). 3 

IFT-HORSES ARE generally looked in the Mouth, and it is,- 

characteristic of our gereral state of mind that most of à 
us. confronted by a demand as “adnirable as that of Mr. Radice’s 
tite, instantly assume applause forz bombs and bayonets. But Mr. 
Radice is pacifist or near-pacifist (ne shies at some pacifists and“is 
prepared to. make concessions to those who question immediate 
disarmament), and his booklet is well worth obtaining and reading 
for its advocacy of what is at least a very useful “‘next step forward” 
on the long road to tolerable international relations. 

Some pacifists seem not only zo ask for but to demand a miracle. 
Trey mean to fly upstairs to heevem, and damn the stairs. But most 
nor-pacifists (that is, most human Leing’s) want a little more obvious 
practicality. Tell them that one evident obstacle to a more peaceful 
werld is the almost universal insistence on national sovereignty, and 

a good many of them will agree, Eut will also want to know what 
peers you propose to set in its place to take over its practicak 
ani more desirable functions. Mr. Radice makes out a good case 
for the Permanent Court of Incernational Justice as such an 
auchority, and one which has the advantages of already existing, ° 
of having been recognised by practically every nation, and of having 
done almost uniformly good work and had its verdicts accepted, 
just so far as it has been resorted tc. That it has not been more fully 
used has been partly due, as Mr. Radice shows, to British fear of 
any weakening of the principle cf mational sovereignty, which seems 
to make it our job to get to work en our side of the fence. 

_ don’t agree with Mr. Radice or all his póints. He is too sweep- ~ 
ing in one passing reference to sadfism, and I doubt if even public 
prayers would have got the League-much farther. I think he is much 
toc kind to the National Government, to Munich, and to Mussolini. 

I don’t believe that his account cf ‘Abyssinia’ s conquest by Italy 
ho ds historical water. But the chapter on Japanese grievances’ 
against the West is really enlightening, and should be read. The , 
pazes on the contrasted functions of League and Permanent Court 
arevalso excellent, stressing the nationalistic poker-playing of the 
on2 against the sane judicial procecure of the other. 


Mr. Radice is no literary artist (h2 doesn’t try to be), and his eggs 
nether glitter nor are they all god, but as a plain sane man he 
mēkes a plain sane suggestion wel worth consideration as such— 
on2 anyway which stands on its own merits, not on his. Neverthe- 
less, he has made me realise the possibilities of the Court as I had 
noz realised them Bee: Hence ths unsolicited testimonial. 

GEOFFREY WEST 
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The ‘Sacred Fire 


THE SACRED. FIRE. An. Anthology of English poetry chosen and. 
arranged with an introduction by William ps Honey 
(Routledge) 7s. 6d. 


-TT HIS EXCELLENT ANTHOLOGY of English poetry, ranging”. 

ee the fourteenth century to the present day, bears. 
upon it the ancillary hall-mark of all careful but tolerant choosing, 
namely something of the personality of the anthclogist. Mr. Honey 
came to his task with the experience of an authority in the decora-. 
tive arts, and his sensitiveness for pattern is evident in the arrange- 
ment of the poems which, by eschewing the customary periodic 
divisions for a more circumspect grouping, enables the reader to 
sense both the particular quality of a phase and its transitional and 
traditional elements. 

In his stimulating introduction- and in certain of his notes, how- 
ever, this predilection of his- special training has prompted Mr.. 
Honey. to make certain provocative and challengeable assertions 
about the nature of poetry. Althcugh he is careful to modify the 
pictum that the essential quality of a poem is in its form, yet he 
‘tends to underestimate its content, and fails to stress the inter- 
_relatedness of mode and meaning. Mr. Honey asserts: “I cannot 
equate an idea with a curve or a complex of lines,” and yet, if we 
accept ‘idea’ in its non-transcendental meaning, this is the ultimate 
demand made upon the critic. The troubled and restive rhythms of 
Donne, for example, are as a symbolic gesture not merely from the 
poet as- individual but also as representative of a critical moment in 
the spiritual life of Europe, when the -mind was confronted simul- 
taneously with the disruption of a credence and a cosmology. Style: ' 
in a poet of genius of Donne’s calibre is never the man but more: 
than the man, on the analogy of the aphorism that to define a grass- 
blade is to definé a cosmos. 

If we accept Mr. Honey’s description of a poem, as “ʻa composi-. 
tion of evocative words passing beyond meaning into music,” it is. 
necessary to emphasise the cumuletive process by which this “true 
music .of poetry” is achieved in individual lines; otherwise we are 
` témpted to overlook the various and legitimate levels of appeal in 
a poem. Actually, if we have interpreted Mr. Honey rightly, this 
‘true music of poetry’? is a very rare thing; and some. would ` go 
so far as to assert that it sounds but once from Burns, in the lines: 


The'wan moon is setting ayont the white wave 
: And time is sétting with, me, oh! 


It is perhaps by this insistence upon a quintessential element in: 
verse that Mr. Honey has been led to deprecate so vehemently the 
` formal instruction in poetry in schools: and though one can appre- 
„ ciate his solicitude lest a growing sensitivity be warped by forcing, 
” the danger is more apparent than actual when the various levels of - 
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appeal are taken into account. Not that one would minimise the 
need for improved methods, notadly by a more thorough use of 
dialect poems at the introductory stages of instruction; though the 
present reviewer would hasten to dd that this is not in corrobora- 
ticn of Mr. Honey’s contention that the ballad is a childish form. 
. Indeed, the return to the ballad—as exemplified by Wordsworth, | 
ard Hardy, and certain modern poets—is indicative of a revolt | 
against the intellectualising of verse which, paradoxically enough, 
generally manifests itself in an overweening preoccupation with 
pettern and sound; though propagandist enthusiasm produces an 
aralogous condition. 

But against such overstatements as appear in his preface Mr. 
Honey has provided his own corrective in the anthology itself, and 
there one can praise unreservedly the discrimination of his choice 
ard arrangement. He must be thanked also for his generous recog- 
nicion of lesser known men such as Henry King and Godolphin; and 
for his just appraisal of that very fine poet, Andrew Marvell. 

W.S. 
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PACIFISM AND POLITICS TO-DAY 


SUPPOSE that the great majority of people in these islands 
are at one in believing that the most important thing of all 
is to stave off a general war. In that sense “‘we are all pacifists 
now’’—or nearly all: as are the people of France. On this 
issue we are as nearly unanimous as it is possible for a nation 
to be. The question that divides us is what, in actual practice, 
is the most likely means of staving off a. general war? 
A Here, a very substantial majority believes that the best 
chance consists in convincing the axis powers—Germany in 
particular—that the risk of defeat, if she does provoke war, 
will be substantial. This conviction is to be produced by 
piling up armaments to the extreme extent of our economic 
capacity, and training the men to use them. The principle is 
Ancient: Sı vis pacem, para bellum. I would not take it upon 
me to say that it is wrong, and I am certain that the majority 
of English people believe that it ts true. Nor can I see any 
reason why a man who takes this position should not honestly 
claim to be a practical pacifist. Whether he really is one is hard 
to say: for it depends on what we mean by pacifist. And that 
seems to become steadily more confused. If we mean by a 
pacifist one who believes (as.an article of faith) that preparation 
.for war cannot secure peace, obviously the advocate of Si vis 
pacem, para bellum is nota pacifist. Nevertheless, he may be 
tight; for the proposition that preparation for war cannot stave 
off war may be wrong. The main obscurity arises (I think) from 
a confusion in the use of the word “‘peace.’’ If peace means— 
as it does mean for ninety-nine people out of a hundred—the 
absence of overt hostilities, then, it is possible that Si vis pacem, 
para bellum is a sound, maxim. But if peace means something 
more than this—a positive condition ‘of tolerance and under- 
standing and fellowship between peoples—then obviously to pre- 
pare for war cannot promote it. Probably, it is this latter positive’ 
peace that the pacis pursues, in so far as he is a distinct person. 
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We may suppose that he is one wo believes that this positive 
peace is the supreme good between nations, and that it is worth 
taking a great risk to achieve it. This risk on the individual 
scale consists in refusing to take part in war; on the national 
scale it consists in adopting unilaceral disarmament. Unfortu- «a 
nate y, for the individual to take absolutely no part in modern 
war is impossible; and there is no. very much risk in refusing 
to teke part in specifically military activities, since the govern- 
men: has made a generous provision for the conscientious 
objector. On the national scale, unilateral disarmament has 
beer completely rejected. So thet pacifism is not very practical. 
Tha: is no reason why the paciīst should not go on preaching | 
it: n which there is nothing move absurd than in going on 
preaching Christianity. But in either case it is as well to see 
that a doctrine so remote from realisation is given a good solid 
substance of works. Since the individual cannot, and the nation 
will not take the risk of discarding defences, it behoves the 
pacist to find some other way of making his sacrifice for peace. 


Bat if the pacifist decides that t is his primary business to- 
do what he can to help to stave aif war, he enters an entirely 
different realm—the realm of pciitical realism, wherein the 
idealistic argument ceases to be velid at all. It may, for all the 
pacist can tell, be quite true that the guarantee given by the 
English government to Poland wil help to stave off war. It is 
at least just as likely to be true as that a refusal to give Polandy 
the guarantee would have helped to maintain peace. So long 
as tnis country is not resolved or no account to go to war— | 
and it is a very long way indeed from any such resolve—the > 
onl} practical way of reducing the chances of war is to aim at 
som= sort of balance of power as a necessary preliminary to 
successful negotiation. In calculatons of this kind the pacifist 
is really out of his element. If he irsists on meddling with them, 
he is easily betrayed into specious nonsense. For example, he 
is irclined to say: “We must never go to war; we must always 
negotiate.’’ It sounds good. But, unfortunately, it takes two to 
negotiate. And it seems pretty well established that England 
and France are very much more eager to negotiate than is 
Germany. If Mr. Chamberlain was right in surrendering’ the 
defences of Czecho-Slovakia in return for Hitler’s promise to 
negotiate on all future differences, he is equally right in regard- 
ing Hitler’s overt repudiation of his promise as marking the 
end—for the time being—of the possibility of negotiation. For 
not only does it take two to negctiate, but each must be able 
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to rely upon the other’s good faith. Here Hitler tricked, Mr. 
Chamberlain; and by so doing made negotiation between 
England and Germany psychologically .impossible. What 
Europe needs is not negotiation, but the necessary presupposi- 
tion of any real negotiation—namely, mutual trust between the 
negotiators. 

I have no idea how such mutual trust is to be restored. 
But without it, to clamour for negotiation with Germany seems 
to me futile—and worse; or to draw sophistical distinctions 
between the people and the government of Germany. As far 
as the possibility of negotiation, or the immediate issue of 
peace and war is concerned, Herr Hitler is Germany. Perhaps 
the best that can be done on the strictly political level is to press 
for a clear and authoritative declaration from the governments 
of England and France of the terms on which they believe a 
stable European peace can be based. As The Times lately said 
(August 16) since we are now living in a condition of war minus 
the actual hostilities, we had better try to make peace likewise 
without the actual hostilities. But it has always to be remem- 
bered that negotiation without mutual trust is an empty word; 
and that even: so obviously equitable a measure as a fair appor- 
tionment of the world’s raw materials ‘requires to be accom- 
panied by a tremendous measure of all-round disarmament : 
without that, the last state of Europe would be worse than the 
first. And the condition of any effective disarmament is a real 
international control. 

At the political level pacifism always boils down to that in 
the end. If the nations cannot contrive the beginnings of a 


united states of Europe, there is nothing but a shambles to. 


look forward to. The pacifist should not delude himself 
that anything less than a substantial limitation of national 
sovereignty can secure peace, in either the positive or the nega- 
tive sense, between the nations. How the nations, in their 
present mood of exalted nationalism, can be induced to accept 
this limitation of national sovereignty I do not profess to know; 
but it is at least conceivable that the piling-up of armaments and 
the cementing of alliances to preserve the status quo, may 
produce a deadlock in which a genuine peace initiative (of 
which the limitation of national sovereignty is an essential 


part) may have a chance. I cannot believe that the staving-off. 


- of war by the method of sacrificing smaller nations to Ger- 
many’s exorbitant demands is an advance towards peace at all. 


Morally, it is repugnant; and in fact it strengthens and. 


Na 
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encaurages the spirit of aggression. It will be lamentable if. 
the >acifist movement becomes notable only for its complicity 
in these attempts. It is ourseives we need to sacrifice, not other 


‘ people. 


Taere is no way of doing that in the realm -of international 
polimcs to-day. Pacifists have no monopoly of the desire for 
a new and genuine peace-conference, and no infallible recipe 
for bringing it about or conductirg it to a fine issue. In this 
respact they are not distinguished from .a host of other folk of 
intekigence and goodwill. Even -f they only believe in the 
doct-ine of non-resistance (or non-violent resistance) they have 
no @pportunity to apply it. Pacifism has, in fact, no relevance 
to immediate politics, and pacifists should be chary of meddling 
with them. They invite misunderstanding and give occasion 
to good men to blaspheme. But m proportion to their irrele- 
vance at the level of politics, is the-e opportunity at the level of 
theix own insight. They stand fo- the validity of the person 
against the claim of the institution, for the veracity of the 
symathetic imagination against the deathliness of the abstrac- 
tion If they were to stick to this, there is no end to the work 


’ they would find to do. The refugees—above all the Czech refu- 


gees—as Max Plowman has insisted over and over again, are 
mar=ed out to be their especial care; so are the distressed areas. 
The e is room for a dozen, or a hundred places such as The 
Ade phi Centre was meant to be, and on occasion was—a place 
whe-e a houseful of people sough- in a spirit of selfless com- 
radeship to understand the need o the times, and the demand 
it made upon them. The pacifist movement should have created 
these. Perhaps it is not too late. But unless it gathers itself 
together and becomes the vehicle for a creative and religious 
inspiration; unless it struggles to achieve some reality of 
brotierhood, instead of talking about brotherhood, it will! 
surey degenerate into an intoerably superficial, pseudo- 
poli ical association of superior people. g 


Editors Note on the Foregoing 
“Religion is Politics and Politics, is Brotherhood” 


ITHOUT wishing to be sel=-important, I should like to 
make clear, if I can, what I mean by “pacifist policy”. 

By pacifist policy I mear that activity—social, political or 

religious, according to the emphasis demanded by the necessity 








J. H. WATSON 


ON MANŒUVRES 


¢ Avcest Bank Holiday seems to be a kind of hind let loose 


as far as the ordinary worker is concerned. I was down at 

the farm and happened to sit cracking to a pit lad, who was 
camping there for the week-end, when suddenly a rifle came 
poking through the neighbouring bushes followed by a heated 
face. A khaki form came after, and the face gave a friendly 

rin. 
7 “Amn’t a’ daft?” it said. 

‘“Thoo should knaa,” my acquaintance replied. 

A little way up the river there is a permanent boys’ camp, 
under the auspices of the county Social Services. They have 
the most up-to-date camping gear and a splendid site. They 


.. Have as chief a university product, employed as leader of the 


Boys’ Club at a salary of two-fifty a year, whom the farmer 
tells me failed in his original subject, agriculture; and so, 
proved unequal to cows and things, he is provided with boys. 
The idea is to. have this camp available Zor every boy over 
thirteen who cares to attend—with an odd irflux of unemployed 
men. You will recall the various broadcasts made of their 
camp fire sing-songs last wirter. Hundreds took part in that, 
but rarely are there more than half-a-dozen boys in this camp at 
a time, though they have accommodation for a hundred or so, 
and would be glad to have them. No doubt the winter activities 
attract more numbers; gymnasium, indoor recreations, and the 
undoubted fillip of being on tae air, having an appeal. But the 
grim fact remains that a large amount of public money is being 
spent on Social Services—on these- clubs in peeular—and 
few appear to benefit. 

Here. then, we have a Terrier on the one P conscious of 
looking daft, and certainly- feeling daft, and boys simply 
refusing to attend a free camp except for an odd week-end. On 
manœuvres ! 

I was brought up in a shipbuilding town, where the sun- 
light scarcely ever penetrated and green fields were at a pre- 
mium. Having a passion for woods and fields, I was overjoyed 


-` as a child to find myself brought to a district in County 


Durham where the loveliest countryside in England is to be 
found. On reaching manhood (seventeen in my case) I became, 
of all things, a scoutmiaster. Yes, God’s own little good boy 
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scou . The scout movement char.ced to offer me good camping, 
and 2xtended its influence to the wretchedly poor boys of whom 
the troop was composed. We were a church troop at that; and 
to tre uninitiated let me explain that no organisation outside 
the church is allowed to exercise power and authority over its 
members unless it adds to the shurch—I mean church in the 
narrowest sense of the word. Even a chapel to which I loaned 
my zracious presence (for the purpose of holding a weekly 
meeting to which the unemploved were invited, with tea and 
that kind of thing) demanded to krow, after the ‘first ener 
whar the unemployed were doing Dr the chapel. 


My poor old troop was no 2xception to the rule. cea 
poverty stricken boys were scarcely an asset to the church. 
Rather were they a responsibility. But in spite of our weekly 
meetings being cancelled every tire a whist-drive was held, we 
wen to camp in the summer. These were our manœuvres, We 
had to ignore the rule book because we never had the money 
to odey it. No scouting of any knd was done. No boy ever 
reacted the splendour of a comdlee uniform: one would have 
a hat, another a shirt, most of them managed neckerchiefs as 
they came in handy for all kinds of jobs, and one bright soul 
never got beyond a lone garter. We had neither tents nor beds, 
script nor purse, and never needed them. A farmer supplied us 
with a harness room, axes, timber and a huge kettle; in return 
for -vhich we cut wood, made hay, whitewashed byres, milked 
cows, fed hens, and—what was a feast for the kids—picked the 
fruit in his orchard. We slept on a hard wood floor kept spot- 
lessfy clean. A fir plantation furnished us with flavour for our 
meals. Each boy brought his owr supply of food, which was 
ther put into a common store. From each according’ to his 
needs; to each according to his capacity. And what capacities 
some of them had! A picked number went back home every 
other day and called at each home for more bread. 

A prominent socialist once tolc me of the dire punishment 
I would have endured, had my father been alive, for my mem- 
bership of such a reactionary bod- as the scout movement. To 
whith I never had the sense to reply. But didn’t we enjoy life! 

The ultimate test with relation te boys seems to me to depend 
on whether one can meet them hanestly and bravely after they 
grov up. The so-called crack troods we came into contact with - 
selcom gave this assurance. If ycu ask a boy, or man either, 
to te daft in the application of a system, there is a pretty rod 
in pickle for someone. What I did was too naive for me to be 
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conscious of consequences, but when I meet some of the boys 
now grown men, | am silly enough to feel proud that they 
nearly always refer to the old camping days as a high spot in 
their lives. Most youth movements cater for boys who ought 
to have equal facilities in the bosom of‘their own families, 
except that the movement relieves parents of some responsi- 
bility parents should feel compelled to shoulder. One gets the 
uneasy feeling that the children most in need of the help an 
organisation can and should give, are discouraged from partici- 
pation in such organisations. The Territorial Army isn’t 
allowed to haye an honest-to-god camping holiday without a 
tissue of ridiculous propaganda which demands that a man 
should crawl on his belly in the grass pushing a rifle about on 
a hot day. Well may he proclaim himself daft. And to excuse 
the expense which a legitimate social service is, camping for 
poor boys is bound up with the stigma of poverty, as though 
the spending were unjustifiable unless some material benefit 
y to society could be guaranteed. 


In making a recent examination of smallholding schemes I 
was horrified to read in a text-book that the creation of a new 
kind of peasantry was a grand bulwark against revolution. 
Thus it is that no youth movements exist with any kind of 
vitality unless they are allied to conservatism. What we did in 
my old troop was done in spite of the life-deniers. The Terriers 
will no doubt go back to the pits with more vivid memories 
of camp-firé smoke than all the regulations yet written can 

- overlay. There will be more talk of the quality of the village 
beer than of the shameful posturings in long grass. How much 
of the acquiescence in conscription is due to the hatred of old 
men towards youth, is yet to be realised. One has the feeling 
that your fiery colonel is the penalty for a youth spent apart 
from cowboys and Indians, but that the joke will be on the 
colonel in the last analysis, for after all his barking commands, 
all the real flavour of camping will come out. 

So with manceuvres. At night comes the quiet and the camp 
fire. Under the trees, fire: is the fundamental element. This is 
the altar before which the dross melts away. Stripped of day- 
time pretence, it is the time a lover sits by his loved one with 
the knowledge that here and here alone is peace. Was it in vain 
that ragged kids sat in communion round the fire, all the con- 
flicts of the day resolved into a peace in harmony with the deep 
tranquillity of night? Pull at their shoulder ribbons in disgust 
if you like. Pray loudly for the heavens to fall in judgment 
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upoa them. Damn manœuvres, curse the military, blast the 
war lords if you want to, but sa long as peace has been part of 
the great finale, don’t be surprised if they answer with a vacant 
stare; for there comes a time when even the ignoble activities 
of man are mercifully purged fron the book of life, and the 
idiosyncracies of pacifists are forgotten together with the daft 
commands of spindle-shanked officers. ` 
If only we were given the guts tc ask: Amn’ ta’ daft? 


Perhaps I Was a Coward 


CAME across the bullet sudderly, by accident, 
Ænd picking it up, and feeling -he dead weight, 
I wes shocked as one who had never grasped 
Wa-’s hideousness. 
It was a discovery climacteric and strange. y 
I stared as one would at a snake 
Anc yet with greater sensibility əf pain’s foreboding. 
’Twas almost like that eternal tragic hour 
When childhood’s innocence is blasted by the full-grown man, 
Anc nothing of the nascent wcrld can be itself again. 
My world, that hour, was changed. 
My heart no longer knew ` 
The sun to scatter stars on the spring’ waters. 
The river now ran blood; 
The children cried ; | j 
Anc women in their travail were torn asunder 
By the splintering bomb. : 
I krew the numbed conceiving 
Of what is inconceivable : 
A people destroying another peole 
For an unknown cause: . : 
Werkers in every land destroying: workers, 
And all the artistry of all the vears 
A kEonfire giving not joy but pair. 


Perhaps I was a coward: 

But in that numbed conceiving of insensate truth 
I knew remorse as deep as wounded love: 

This bullet was the forerunner of one 

Made for a human target; 


w 
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Made for one I loved, perhaps, 
Or that one’s image. 


My thought was thwarted of the joy of life: 
And leaning on the parapet of the bridge 

I felt the bullet slip from out my hand: 

Slip through my fingers: slipping, 

The dead weight, 

Until released 

To glint a last and mocking loveliness, it fell 
Into the waters it had shorn of light. 


Its presence now is with a pebble’s pride. 

But thought that it engendered cannot die; 

Cannot so soon acquire oblivion ; 

Cannot so soon be made at home with life. 

For man’s indifference to the giving out of pain 

Is as the nonchalance of death l 

Rooted in life for ever. 

And pity’s born when the flesh-wound is our own. 
ALEX GALL 


Be Absolute 


MUST not acclaim you dictator of the stars: but 

heart, be absolute. 

I need no faith in the infinity of your power: it is 
that you have wakened me, 

Nor will I contend that you support the universe: 
thinking belie you, and you leave me. 

Theologians, with dialectic and recondite evidence, ¢ 
in ‘all things your signature. Both light and darknes 
claim, both life and, death,. manifest your fiat. The 
growth and the cunning maturation of the foetus declai 
say, your purpose: which also they admire in the qui 
scourge of grief, both in the lone’martyr and in the per 
and chosen people. 

How frail, how frail these titles In the fire of scrutin 
pages of a ‘burning book turn dark and brittle, and 
pieces. 

But their collapse is of no account, since for the sp’ 
are absolute. r OLAF STAPL 





LIBYA 
From an Italian Journal—1939_ 


A PRIL 16th. Sailed from Siracusa. A, small, unprepossessing 

boat—with the smell of hot rubber, worm-eaten wood and 
disinfectants. The stern deck, just beneath our cabin window, is 
crowed with troops—a few new recruits (easily recognisable 
by teir very yellow boots and rheir bewildered look), but 
mosty older men returning from leave. They sit about in 
grouns, singing and talking—suinburned, ill-shaven, cheerful. 
A black-bearded little Franciscan, with a simple, vacant face, 
patters from group to group, éarrying a collecting box with the 
figure of a saint on it. As each soldier puts in his coin, he puts 
the Loly image to his lips. Just b2neath us there is a family 
grou>—a young workman going to Libya with his wife and 
baby- The girl sits on the bottom step of a companion-way, 
with the baby on her lap; the father feeds it with small pieces of 
tangerine. The Franciscan comes tp to them, receives his coin, 
and puts the image to the baby’s lips. On the dock a small 
crowd stands waving and shouting—some soldiers, a few wives 
and children; there is a barrow of oranges, some small boys 
turning cart-wheels. It is nearly dazk; the harbour lights glow, 
reflected in the still, oily water. Tre ship begins to move; one 
smal. boy, until then absent-minded and cheerful, suddenly 
realizes that his father is going away and begins to roar; his 
moter completely disregards him, standing motionless looking 
up at the moving ship. In a very few minutes we are out of 
sigh- in the dusk. 

At dinner we sit at the captatn’s table, together with a 
colomial medical officer (so dark and fuzzy-haired that at first 
I tock him for an Arab) and his wfe, returning from leave for 
their honeymoon. The doctor, after nine years of life at Tripoli, 
still enthusiastic about his life anc work there; a nice, intelli- 
gent monkey-faced little man. His wife is a pasty-faced 
SiciLan bourgeoise, going abroad fr the first time and wishing 
she wasn’t. When P. asks her whar she thinks Tripoli will look 
like, she replies gloomily that she kasn’t thought about it; and 
is overcome by seasickness before the fish. The captain—a mild, 
unassuming, melancholy Sicilian—talks about the Great War, 
which he spent mostly in a drifter, submarine-hunting. He 
makes no secret of his dislike of the German tourists who are 
the only other passengers. They will not be allowed to go on 

. 
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shore, he says, at Malta on the return journey, by ord 
British authorities—although, curiously enough, Ita! 
allowed to land there. Then ne talks of Roosevelt smt 
Hitler and Mussolini, whick he has just heard on tl 
Why, he asks resentfully, must America meddle with E 
affairs, which are no business of hers? It’s all the Jews 
for of course Roosevelt is a Jew. I remark mildly tha 
think he is; but this does nct go down well. Anyway 
velt is all against Italy; and will join with England an 
in their ‘encirclement’? plans. They’re the people ` 
bring war about. They would rather see the destru 
Europe than give up any of <heir riches or power! He 
and looks again disgustedly round the room, his eye 
on a stout, middle-aged German, his face disfigured b: 
cuts. To think that these are our allies now—the bar 
Its France and England who forced uš into this positic 

April 17th. We land at Tripoli at 6 p.m. The city, 
from the sea, most attractive, glistening white mina 
domes, and a wide palm-shaled boulevard on the wait 
Fhe dock is crowded with Italians meeting their frie 
relations; most of the soldiers are met by friends fr 
regiment, who embrace them warmly on both cheeks. \ 
to the Hotel Uaddan—a large, imposing pseudo-Orie: 
building, with casino, night-club, etc. The streets so unt 
clean as to suggest the White City, with a few Arabs 
as part of the “local colour.” The gardens, gay with me 
anthemum, bougainvillea anc geraniums. Askari guar 
old Fort, now the offices of the Governatorato. 

April 18th. We spend the morning driving round tl 
The impression of -spic-and-spanness is renewed. Our 
Arab cabby points with satisfaction at the new Arab 
and market and the other public buildings; takes a pric 
telling us-that the headmaster of the school is an Arab, 
some of the other teachers are Italians. On the sea-t 
catch sight of some troops and drive up to see what - 
doing; they are weeding the mesembryanthemum. Th 
and cafés are crowded, busy, gay; the Italian one 
belong to any of the smaller provincial towns in the Sı 
the afternoon we drive out to the outer oasis. On our 
see a new, gTimmer aspect of the city—a whole quart 
up to barracks, both Italian and native. Spahis, tanks, i 
gunners. We ask if it is true that there are German ti 
Libya. Not yet, is the angwer, but rumour says that | 
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barrecks which are just being completed are for them. Mean- 
while German staff-officers have come and gone again, after 
spending some time on the Turisian border. Leaving the 
barrecks behind, we drive on intc the oasis. It is very large 
(5,00 hectares, we are told) and looks very prosperous, with 
little irrigated plots of vegetables or clover or orange-groves 
betw2en the great palm-trees. All tre land in the oases through- 
out Libya, we are told, has bean left to the Arabs; the 
conc2ssiont to Italians are all in the land between the oases. 

April 19th. We leave Tripoli Ey car at ¢30 a.m., on the 
road to Homs. The road is the nev, asphalted littoranea, 1,800 
kms. long, which runs along th2 coast from the Tunisian 
frontier to Egypt. The first part is shaded by great eucalyptus 
trees. Then, after leaving the oasis, we drive through prosperous 
olive-groves and vineyards, sheltered from the sea-winds by 
hedges of tamarisk. They are, our chauffeur explains, the first 
Italian concesstonti—mostly large extensions of land (1,000 or 
1,500 hectares to each property) which have already been 
cultivated for ten or twelve years. 

After about 50 kms. we come into wilder country—low sand- 
dunes on either side of the road—some covered with wild 
mimosas; some elaborately planted with little hedges of dry 
halfe (the stiff, wiry grass which abone will grow on the dunes) 
to hold up the sand. The hedges fcrm little squares, and in the 
centre of each a tree (acacia, tamarisk, or pine) has been 
planted. Beyond these little strips cf grass and trees stretch mile 
upon mile of golden sand. 

Our chauffeur is just back from Tunis. The whole road on 
both sides of the frontier, he says, “‘is in a state of war.” The 
popwlation in Tunis terrifed, hcurly expecting to be bom- 
barced; the trenches beyond the frontier manned for defence. 

We pass Homs and the ruins of Leptis Magna and drive on 
to Zliten for lunch. An enchanting little white-walled town—a 
“ho y city” of the Arabs, because the mosque holds the bones 
of tke venerated holy man Sidi Abdul Salam—in the midst of a 
greet oasis. The town is spotlessl, clean and most attractive— 
trelLses of vines pass from one wh:te house to another, shading 
the streets, and the chief piazza surrounded by porticos and 
shaced by great mimosa trees. The Albergo della Gazella, at 
the end of the piazza, in the Arab style, is most attractive— 
cool, empty, and spotlessly clean. The excellent lunch cooked 
by -he proprietor’s wife, a young woman from Bolzano; the 
proprietor himself, quite a young man, is an Italian from 
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Lausanne who volunteered for the Abyssinian war, fell in love 
with colonial life, decided he could not bear to go back to 
Switzerland and came to Tripoli to try his luck. When he heard 
that we were going to Gadames, both he and his wife congratu- 
lated us. ‘‘It is the most beautiful place in the world P’ they 
cried ‘‘You’l] see—you’ll never want to come away again! We 
didn’t.” It was, apparently, their first job—running the little 
hotel in the oasis there, 630 kms. inland. They were perfectly 


happy, and would never have come away, if Madame had not 


been expecting a baby. ` 

In the afternoon we drove back through the oasis to Leptis 
Magna. The ruins are far more beautiful than I had expected, 
and also far grander in scale—in their midst, from the oasis to 
the sea, the great paved road (which once stretched all the way 
to Tripoli). The great arch of Septimius Severus (who was born 
there, thence the city’s importance) and the Forum and the 
Basilica of Justinian are being, in part, reconstructed— 


i most admirably. The stone is of the sam2 deep gold as that 


of El Djem, or of Orange. Here and there a tuft of halfa 
grass—a wild mimosa—a sprawling fig-tree. We wander from 
the Forum to the market, from the Baths to the great basilica, 
and the harbour from which the Roman galleys set sail for 
Rome. Some of the marble columns, stolen by a Frenchman 
in the 16th century, are now at St. Germain des Prés; others, 
stolen by “a Mr. Smith’? two centuries later, are now at 


. Windsor Castle. Long before that, Vandals had taken their 


share; but the Arabs have left the place untouched, believing 
that evil spirits haunt it. When the Italians arrived in 1912, 
the dunes had swept over the whole city—only the summit of 
some arch or pillar protruded from the sands. Now, as we walk 
back, silent white figures glide round a pillar; watch us from 
behind a stone; they are the Arab guardians, who wander, like 
ghosts, about the ruins all night. 
Returning to the hotel before supper, we jind the radio turned 
on, and the whole white population (three officers and three 


- wives—the : doctor—the postmaster—and the hotel-keeper) 


listening to the news. It seems curiously remote. There is a 
violent attack on Roosevelt; he is not, the speaker says, like 
Wilson, a ‘‘mad visionary whose Utopia never touched 
reality,” but something more dangerous, ‘‘one of the most | 


crafty and dangerous politicians that has ever appeared in that 


foxes’ den of politicians, America.” His appeal, like his war- 
neurosis, is nothing but a political trick to strengthen his own 
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position. It is a direct insult to two 2reat nations, who will treat 
it with the contempt it deserves. 

Tte radio is turned ‘off. I feel z sense of despair at all the 
. deliberately fomented hatred and misunderstanding in the 
world. 

Arril 20th. ‘We are off early; a Jong day ahead. First a 
dreary 60 kms. drive to Misurata, across a monotonous, undula- 
ting plain. Halfa grass—grey and spiky—for miles and miles; 
to our left, sand-dunes and the sea. It is a grey morning, there 
is a faint, hot breeze, a fore-runrer Df the ghibli; the grey plain 
stretches on and on. Here and there some wells are being sunk, 
and some more little farms being built; I pity the families 
arriving there. [t seems impossible to believe that this plain, 
like the one we saw yesterday, can-become fertile in olives and 
vines; but the soil, we are told, is the same. 

Mésurata itself is a dusty little tewn—now mostly barracks— 
in tke middle of an oasis. It was one of the places which 
defended itself most vigorously against the Italians, and was . 
only finally occupied (after many Lombardments) in 1923. We 
go te the market, where there is a group of Sudanese women, 
black as your hat, selling baskets; lunch at the clean, but 
dreary little hotel (a commercial ‘travellers’ hotel anywhere 
in Italy). 7 

Before lunch we drive out to the mew Italian villages of Crispi 
and Gioda—one founded three yeers ago, the other last year, 
by tke Ente di Coloniszazsione Agrizola. A most remarkable and 
impressive experiment. The oasis of Misurata, through which 
we pass on the way, is badly desttoyed—by Italian” bombard- 
ments—but is now being replantec. Beyond the oasis, another 
grea: plain—but even sandier then that between Zliten and 
Mis.trata, and completely treeless. We drive on for an hour— 
no houses, no trees, no people, not even a camel or a little herd 
of goats. Then the chauffeur seys. ‘‘Look! there’s Crispi,” — 
and far away, against the sky, we see some white buildings. 
Ther stand on a little mound abov2 the plain: the church, the 
school, the ambulatorio, the municipio, the post-office, and the 
shog—the centro rurale, in shor-, c£ Crispi. As we come closer, 
we see that around the centro, as far as the eye can reach across 
the dlain, little white houses are scattered—they look like the 
card>oard houses one cut out in childhood and pasted on to a 
board, with Noah’s Ark trees and animals and a looking-glass 
‘pond, to form a village. But here there are no trees, no animals, 
and certainly no ponds; only the low white houses, scattered 
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in the sand. As we come up to them we see that a few (very few 
as yet) have sown a little wheat last autumn—a pale, meagre 
crop; others have planted a few olive-trees (two feet high). But 
most have contented themselves with clearing the ground for 
next year’s crops—with planting a hedge of tamarisk (six 
inches high as yet) to shelter the little kitchen-garden by the 
house, and perhaps with laying out a little wall of stones on 
either side of the house. We turn off the main road and drive 
up a sandy track towards the centro. Here we are in a patch 
of land which has been farmed for three years; it has, already, 
a surprisingly different aspect. The wheat is doing well; the 
olive-trees have put forth thick shoots, and in some fields, 
tender, budding green marks the long rows of the young vines. 
The houses, too, have a more established air; the tamarisk 
hedges are growing, the little vegetable-plot is green ; here there 
is a geranium-plant, and there a tuft of daisies. But there is 
still no shade; still no cattle; still, as a faint breeze blows, the 
_ sand rises in little clouds. At intervals, across the whole plain, 
are artesian wells; the water, we are told, is very deep (at 400 to 
700 metres) but it is abundant, and a system of cement channels, 
visible above ground, distributes it to all the fields. It is, 
however, brackish and undrinkable; for drinking-water the 
peasants must depend on other more superficial wells, worked 
by windmills whose high wheels stand out against the sky. We 
drive up to the centro. It is most attractive—the flat-roofed 
houses, with their deep porticos, built in the Arab style; the 
little white church (still completely empty, with a plain stone 
altar), unpretentious and satisfying in its proportions. We look 
in at the school—a friendly young schoolmaster asks us in, 
and shows us his classroom; the children look well, cheerful 
and alert. There are 500 of them, he says, and nine teachers for 
the five elementary classes. The ambulaterto—not over-—clean, 
but we have turned up just at the end of the long morning’s 
work—has a resident doctor, and a dispénsing chemist; but no 
district nurse. Just beyond the square round which these build- 
ings stand is a little fort of rushes, put up for the visit of the 
King last year. From here we look down over the plain: the 
little white houses and sandy tracks between them stretch as far 
as we can see—and far on the horizon is the white outline of 
the other centro, Gioda. We drive down to the plain again, 
and stop at one of the. farmis—one-of the newest ones, only 
inhabited since last November. The héad of the family, the 
capoccia—a Venetian from near Treviso—is watering a little 
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plot :n front, of the house; some salad and lettuce look fairly 
prosperous, but the little patch of Clover is wilted and burned; 
it was caught by the ghibli, a few days ago; the tamarisk hedge 
is na: yet high enough to shelter -t. P. tells him that we are 
farmers and asks if he may see the stable and the fields—and 
mearawhile the massaza asks me in. The house consists of four 
rooms; the kitchen and living-room in the cenrte, with three 
bedrcoms opening out of it. At tae back, separate from the 
house, is another small building—the stable (containing only 
one Forse for the present), the pig-sty and a shed. The massata 
—stoit, sunburned, friendly—-shows me round; the rooms have 
no furniture but the beds (three in each room)—the kitchen has 
a tabre, some stools, one small cupboard and the wide fireplace 
—whech smokes, she says. That, indeed, is her only com- 
plainc—though one of the daughters adds that the water is bad. 
The daughters are fine buxom girls—very anxious to talk about 
their adventures. They have come Fere, they say, because there 
were too many of them at home. “Il babbo has ten brothers, 
and there are thirteen of us. We had to go out a servisto. So 
wher we heard about these new farms we sent in our application 
through the local Fascio—and here we are, all thirteen of us P? 
By mow the three youngest children have come padding up. I 
ask bout the journey, and the gris’ faces light up. It was 
woncerful, they say. First by train -o Genoa—then five days by 
sea on a great ship—*‘hundreds of as, all treated like signori P’ 
Were they sick ?—no, says the massaia, it was calm all the way ; 
“il S-gnore ci ha mandato la sua benedizione P? And when they 
got to Tripoli, says the eldest girl, “che festa ci hanno fatto P? 
You never saw such a festa, all tae Autorità on the dock to 
meet‘them and the bands playing—and then a great dinner in a 
fine mall, with all the ladies waiting on them—and then in the 
evening fireworks on the piazza. “‘V/e each had a little flag, and 
we seng, and we cheered—even la nonna waved her little flag !”’ 
And then? Her face fell. “We sEould have liked to stay in 
Tripeli a little longer, but the next day we had to start. They 
put ts in great lorries, and when we got to Zliten we slept in 
tents. like soldiers.” ‘‘And when ycu got here?” I asked. ‘‘Che 
imprzssione ti ha fatto?” “Poco bella! Madonnina mia, ho 
detto dove ct hanno portati?” Thez had been shown the fertile 
plains near Tripoli, and had expected to find the same here; 
and =nstead there was all the sand, and the bad water, and the 
tiny nouse. But they had worked all the winter in the fields, 
the girls as well as the men, and had got their wheat sown, 
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and the hedges planted—it wasn’t all the new families. who 
could say as much! And they. were lucky, too, in being near 
the centro; they went there twice a week to get their groceries, 
and to Mass on Sundays—and sometimes the young people 
danced in the evenings. There. were a fine lot of ‘marriages 
already ! ‘‘And when will the land become your own ?’” I asked. 
the capoccia, who had joined us. Well, that would be a longish 
business. For the first five years they would receive a fixed 
monthly salary from the State; then, when the land was begin- 
ning to pay, they would gradually pay back their debt; at the 
end of sixteen years, the farm would. be their own. “Ci vorrà 
pasienza.”’ ‘I’m a little afraid of the summer,” the massaia 
added, “‘for the children ; they say it’s te? ribly hot. And the 
sand—it gets into everything P’ But “speriamo bene,” she added 
a little anxiously. They all came to the road to see us off—and 
listened eagerly to our accounts of the other prosperous farms 
we had seen. “Speriamo ee they’ repeated, as we drove 


- away. 


After lunch at Misurata, we drove back along the coast past 
Zliten and Homs—then turned inland to dzive back across the 
hills to Tripoli. At first a monotonous, sandy plain, like that by 
Misurata; then, as the road began to rise, slopes covered with 
magnificent olive trees, centuries old. This was, in Roman 
days, one of the most fertile regions of Libya. It is still in the 
hands of the Arabs, who are now cultivating it diligently, for 
fear of its being taken away from them. The road continues to 
rise, and we find ourselves on a great undtlating upland—like 
the Piano delle Cinque Miglia in the Abruzzi, on a larger scale. 
Here the land is uncultivated again, but we are told.that there 
is' plenty of water, and that some of next year’s 30,000 peasant 
families will be sent here. Meanwhile, it is indescribably 
beautiful and wild. The sun is low now; a faint breeze bends 
the great clumps of halfa grass. Suddenly, as we come over a 
rise, P. touches my arm: ‘‘Look! the Roman legions !’’ And 
there they are, a long brown column, marching away down a 
ravine; a little further on, there is a camp; the Italian flag 
waves over it. 

We go over yet another rise—and here is another vast table- 
land—also still ‘uncultivated, but with a few wells being sunk 
and some farms being built. A few-miles further on the houses 
are nearly finished—some hedges are planted, and avenues of 
young eucalyptus or of cypresses edge the roads. Further still 
are farms already completed, and inhabited last’ year—astill 


a 
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prett” desolate; and finally, as we come to the top of a rise, we 
look down over an incredibly fertile plain—planted seven years 
ago—great wheatfields stretching 3etween unending rows of 
olive and almond-trees—vineyares stretching far to the 
horizon: a promised land! At the farm-doors (for it is now 
sunset, and the day’s work is over) stand little family groups; 
they wave to us as we pass. Trim and prosperous farms, gay 
with Jowers—all achieved in the last seven years. I long to drive 
back to Crispi and tell the Venetan family all about it—to 
prommse them that they, too, if they can hold out through the 
first kean years, have a similar chanee of success. 

Afril 28th. My total impression of the whole colony is of a 
very fine achievement. I am not, of course, defending the 
methods—indubitably violent and merciless—by which the 
colory was acquired; but it is undeniable that it is now being 
gove-ned in an enlightened and htmane fashion. None of the 
land previously cultivated by the Arabs has been taken from 
them; the new Italian farms are all on land previously barren and 
uninhabited. The Arabs now possess full rights of citizenship, 
equa: to the Italians—and considera>dly greater, as a Jew bitterly 
remarked to me, than those left to Jews in Italy. The only tribes 
still discontented are the nomad desert tribes, such as the 
Tuar2gs, to whom any stable form of government would be 
equa ly repellent. 

TEe plan of agricultural development—so far so successful— 
is to continue on a large scale. TLe twenty thousand peasant 
fami.ies who emigrated there last year are to be followed by 
another thirty thousand this year (w= saw the houses being built 
for mem) and by another fifty theusand in 1940-41. It is, of 
course, an immensely expensive experiment, of which no doubt 
the economic soundness is very dispatable. But it was impossible, 
on tle spot, not to be aware also of another value—the spirit of 
the people working there—a sprit not combative, but of 
courage, self-sacrifice and endurance directed towards a 
cons-ructive, peaceful end. If only... . 

May 8th. As I was writing this. in Rome, after my return, 
the madio was turned on; it was Hitler’s Reichstag speech. And . 
then Brauchitsch has been to Tripoli. One can only repeat: if 
only .... 

May 12th. But meantime there = a curious lull. In spite of 
Poland, in spite of the German staff officers at the Review in 
Rome on the oth, in spite of all tae propaganda in the Press 
against the ‘‘encirclement’”’ policy cf the democracies (now fully 
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believed in by everyone), the general public has decided that 
there won’t be a war, after all. The crowds listening to the 
radio bulletins in the squares and cafés heve decreased; public 
works are in full swing; the theatres at the Florence ‘““Maggto 
Musicale” are more crowded (though there are practically no 
foreigners) than I have ever seen them. That this temporary 
sense of security is deliberately fostered there can be no doubt 
(I heard it said of one man, who had been advising some 
English old ladies to go home, that he ought to be exiled as an . 
alarmist). What lies behind it? Two things, I imagine. First, a 
wish to calm the agitation and discontent so prevalent last 
month, when war seemed imminent. But secondly—and more 
_important—the determination to convince the general public. 
that the real warmongers ard alarmists are on the other side. 
The Fascist countries only want “‘peace and justicé.’’ Thus, if 
war does come, public opinion will be prepared to believe that it 
is the democracies who are responsible, and that the Fascist 
countries have been forced into it in self-defence. 

May 13th. A sinister remark of Mussolini's to an old friend 
who was asking him, a little anxiously, about the future: ‘‘Stai 
tranquillo; eredtteremo ancora.’ (Don’t worry; we’ll inherit 
some more.) Inherit what? From whom? The living are the 
heirs of the dead—in the sense that Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia are dead. 

May 14th. Mussolini’s speech this morning in Turin comes 
as a confirmation of what I wrote two days ago, about attempt- 
ing to put the responsibility for war on to the democracies. The 
speech—which was received with greater enthusiasm than any 
other recent one—is extremely clever. While leaving Italians 
with a clear impression that their leader doesn’t want war, it 
prepares them—if war does come—for the belief that it is the 
democracies in their ‘‘fury’’ against Germany and Italy (which 
has already shown itself in an ‘‘economic war”) who have pro- 
voked it; meanwhile, they are to regard their own rearmament, 
which is to continue as hard as ever, as ‘‘a measure of self- 
protection, to safeguard the peace of Europe.’’ (Here Mussolini 
seems to have taken more than one leaf out of his opponents’ 
book). All this has gone down very well, and the headlines of 
to-day’s papers speak of “the grave responsibility of the 
democracies.” Moreover, Dean Inge obligingly chose yesterday 
to say that “‘it is not Germany and Italy, but England, who will 
be responsible for war,’ and to attack the ‘‘preponderanit 
influence of the Jews on the Press and the House of Com- 
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mons, ’ and his remarks have been quoted in even the smallest 
provircial papers here. 

Anc, indeed, to the best of my belief, the truth is that 
Mussclini does not want war. He hes never wanted a real war 
—only, at home, the ‘‘heroic’’ state of mind which its 
immirence produces (and which he achieved by such minor 
campzigns as Abyssinia and Spain) and abroad, the achievement 
of hisexpansionist aims. He does nct want war now because he 
believ2zs that he can achieve these ims without it. It remains 
to be seen whether he is right. 

Ma- 16th. Yesterday Mussolini visited Cavour’s grave, and 
stood some time in meditation beside it. It was Cavour who 
said: “If we did for ourselves what we do for our country, we 
should be the greatest of blackguards.”’ 


From a Notebook 


HE inhumanity of man is rarely a mere abandonment to 

brutal desires, but is conditionec by his serfdom to the idea. 
We ae self-blinded rather than igmorant; and if we were but 
eager to learn from the natural symbolism of earth, should we 
not b- more tolerant and less willing to imperil our brotherhood 
by credal conflict? It is our double-edged faculty for ideation 
whic invites strife; and if not strife, then estrangement, so 
that men of different dogmatic faith often appear to exist in 
diferent worlds. Which of us has not been aware of some 
felloy mortal still living in a decicated moment which has 
died; and, since life demands that we die daily, which of us 
has Leen guiltless of speaking out of a grave that habit keeps 
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r (2) Melville and the South Seas 


ERMAN MELVILLE sailed for the Pacte from Nee 
' Bedford, Massachusetts, in January, r841, on board the 
whaler ‘Acushnet.” He returned as Seaman on the American 
Navy frigate ‘United States,” landing at Boston in: October, 
1844. Between these two dates he had experienced what others 
besides Professor Anderson™ agree in deeming ‘‘four years of 
the fullest richest life he was ever to know, at least in a physical 
and emotional sense.’’ His eighteen months on the “Acushnet’’ 
gave him practically all that knowledge of whale-fishing he 
was to put to such amazing use in Moby Dick. Deserting the 
ship in the Marquesas Islands, he plunged into the adventures 
which are the basis for Typee, and presently coming to Tahiti 
found in his life there the material for Omoo. What happened 
-next may have mattered less, but the homeward voyage on the 
“United States” ‘enabled him to write his White-Jacket. These, 
some people will contend, are his four best books; undeniably 
they have always. been the four most consistently popular. 
Accordingly, if it remains not quite ‘““beyond dispute’’ that 
Melville’s “four-year residence in the South Seas is the most 
significant part of his life for the literary biographer,’’ the 
general importance of the pariod, and the need for its full and 
proper understanding, clearly demand no further demonstration. 
Biographically, what matters most about these books (or 
rather three of them, for no one could take Moby Dick quite 
literally !) is the degree to which they have been accepted as 
autobiography by all the leading writers on Melville. A little 
romantic colouring was admitted, this or that minor incident 
questioned, but in general they were taken as recording fact 
and very little but fact. “‘Typee, Omoo and White-Jacket are 
transparent chapters in autobiography*’ (Weaver). “The 
material for Melville’s life between 1841 and 1844 is found in 
three straightforward narratives’? (Freeman). ‘‘Melville was 
closely chained to the document,. the fact, the experience” 


TO  -  - 
*Melville in the South ‘Seas. By Charles Roberts Anderson 


(Columbia University Press. London: Milforc. 22s. 6d.) 
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(Mum<ord). These examples could 5e multiplied many times. 
And = we had the story of these years given to us practically 
in Melville’s own words and in accordance with his own 
declar2d motives. We were shown nim as less running away 
to sea than running away from lamad; it was his ‘‘substitute 
for bell and pistol.” When he left the ‘‘Acushnet’’ it was 
mainI~ unpremeditated and because he could stand the hard 
whalirg life no longer; the place of his desertion was casual 
and a-cidental. He spent four montis as prisoner-guest of the 
friend y-threatening Typees before escaping on the whaler 
which took him to Tahiti. He experi=nced all that was reported 
in Oroo. Then darkness fell, in which he was known to have 
come, somehow, to Honolulu. The curtain only really went up 
where White-Jacket revealed him as naval seaman, wearing 
the actual eccentric self-made coat which gave the book its 
title, falling overboard in mid-ocean and being all but drowned, 
and t=ing threatened by a near-flozging which brought him 
withir seconds of committing murder and suicide. 

So he came home again, and—his is the implication—in 
his pert of the simple sailor-man who had travelled far and 
know2 strange adventures, who hac “lived among cannibals” 
and ‘faced life and death, not as abstractions, but as concrete 
events,” he sat down to tell in wr_ting just “what he saw,” 
even at times with “‘obvious and almost laborious literality.’: 


He w.s writing, it was to be supposed, merely from the accident: 


of haring these experiences to write about. 

Undoubtedly he himself played up to this part and 
encotzaged its acceptance. He trusted, he wrote in the preface 
to Typee, that his ‘‘anxious desire to speak the unvarnished 
truth will gain for him the confidence of his readers.” How far 
he suceeded has already been seen. 


Up to a point it may be said that Melville’s biographers 


accep-ed his account because they lacked the means of verifying 
or refuting it. But it is also true up to a point that they lacked 
the means because, accepting the account, they did not go 
lookicg for them. Much material was waiting all the time for 
the stfficiently patient and persistent researcher. Yet even Pro- 
fessor Anderson, it seems, was sta-ted on the trail almost by 


+ 


accident. ‘‘A chance examination of the official records covering ` 


Melv lle’s career in the American navy revealed the rather sur- 
prisirg fact that no one had previously touched upon this 
obvicas source of material.” He quested further, across the 
Atlartic, across the Pacific, in London, in Paris, in Australia, 
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in Tahiti. As. a result he claims, and justly, to “‘furnish a 
chronology ‘of these months and an account of these experiences 
more detailed and more authentic than previous biographers 
have been able to draw from supposedly autobiographical 
passages in Melville’s writings.” 


One can give as instances only some of his major correc- 
tions. He very strongly suggests that it was not only in 
desperation that Melville fled to sea, for here is proof that the 
latter had heard not a little of Typee and its ‘lovely houris”’ 
before ever he sailed from. New Bedford, to strengthen the con- 
clusion that ‘‘there is certainly more than mere coincidence in 
the fact that Melville picked Nukahiva as his first point of 
debarkation in the South Seas, when he could have deserted 
at, half-a-dozen previous ports.” A chance entry in a log-book 
enables him to indicate with some assurance something of the 
route almost certainly followed by the “‘Acushnet.’’ He is able 
{but here at least he was preceded. by Mr. Robert Forsythe) 
to reduce Melville’s “‘four months”? among the Typees to four 
or at most eight weeks, and also to offer any number of checks 


. to the certain or probable accuracy or otherwise of the account 


of the Typee experiences. For the Omoo period he has brought 
to light a quite uber amount of material, in this case 


- mainly confirmatory, identifying scenes and individuals, and 


establishing dates, with a remarkable par-icularity. But it is 
possibly. in relation to Whtte-Jacket that the record ‘is vie 
interesting. In this book Melville claimed to be writing ‘ 

impartial account .. . inventing nothing,’’ but Ptesi 
Anderson can show how he ‘‘made use of the following 
methods of dealing with his materials: exp2dient alterations of 


‘fact to suit the exigencies of his tale; dramatic elaboration of 


actual events; and deliberate invention of his most powerful 


- scenes.” The white jacket itself was a myth. Melville never 


fell ovérboard, and was so far from incurring danger of flog- 


“ging that be never received even a reprimand throughout the 


entire cruise. The less personal but also imoressive amputation 
of a seaman’s leg, and the serio-comic ‘‘massacre of the 
beards’’ equally never took place. ‘‘A list of the pure inventions 
in White-Jacket is a roll call of its most powerful and memor- 


“able passages.’ 


Nor îs this all. More clearly than anyone before him, Pro- 
fessor Anderson reveals to what degree Melville in his writings 
not only invented but borrowed, even sometimes from works 
he specifically denied having read! He ‘borrowed not occa- 
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sionally but systematically, with lis unacknowledged sources 
clearly open on the table before ham and to such degree that 
Prof2ssor Anderson remarks upon his ‘penchant for working 
from literary sources in preferenc2 even to his own observa- 
tions,’’ leaning on his authorities “even in matters with which 
he certainly must have had a first-hand acquaintance.’’ In the 
case of Typee his reason was fairly clear—that an actual four- 
weeks’ Stay, unacquainted with the native language, could not 
poss bly give him the knowledge and experience proper to 
four times as long. Usually, it is true, he knew enough to 
checz his sources for fair accuracy, but once or twice he gave 
himself away by incorporating complete and otherwise unique 
erro“s. 

In Typee and Omoo his borrowing’ was mainly impersonal. 
In White-Jacket; though the quantity was less, he was more 
daring. The fall overboard was invention only so far as he was 
concerned, though, as invariably as Shakespeare, what he 
borrowed he distinctively, often remarkably, improved upon. 

From some points of view such borrowing may not matter; 
legitimate for Shakespeare, why should it not be so for 
Melville? But it does matter when these borrowings are treated 
as  >ersonal experiences by his biographers, “‘who then 
belabour themselves to show the far-reaching effects of these 
experiences on his spiritual develcpment.’’ They retain signi- 
ficarce, but it is definitely a different significance. As actual 
events they have meaning mainly as psychological causes; as 
inveitions or adoptions they have meaning mainly as psycho- 
logical effects. (To take an example at random, had Melville 
fallen overboard while wearing a white jacket, the shock might 
well have given its whiteness a special meaning for him—as 
whiteness in fact seems to have had. That he chose to depict 
himself as wearing it, and all bu: drowning because of it, is 
evidənce only—taken in conjuncton with ‘‘the whiteness of 
the whale’ and the blonde hercines of Typee, Mardi and 
Pierve—that whiteness had some such subjective meaning.) 


What then, biographically, does it all add up.to? First, a 
revised though hardly perhaps Sundamentally changed im- 
pression of Melville. Professor Anderson believes it to be “a 
simpler and more convincing one than the conventional drama- 
tisation,’’ and that is in some degree true. But when he would 
suggest, having small patience for Melville’s later more meta- 
physical flights, that ‘‘the portreit contains slight touch of 
foreboding gloom or impending tragedy, small hint of the 
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‘mystic’ or the philosopher, no trace of the beard which 
later muffled the lamentations of America’s mid-Victorian 
Jeremiah,” then one cannot but dissent from him. For the 
‘early’? Melville who now emerges seems in truth more of a 


- piece with the ‘‘later’’ Melville than he had ever seemed before. 


Gone is the picture of the simple sailor-wanderer spinning his 
yarns of the world as he has found it, and only later, in pride 
of this accidental authorship, lifted to higher realms of aspira- 
tion if not always of achievement. Instead we have. the man 
who had (however briefly and ineffectively) sought literary 
fame before ever he sailed on the ‘‘Acushnet,’’ and whose 
books written after his return were literary works in intention 
as well as in fact. They were, indeed, devised, even to the 
point of lying, to produce their effect of veracity, and not only 
that, but also to convey an outlook, an attitude to life, even.a 
propagandist attack upon certain sets of ideas. Even Professor 
Anderson agrees that ‘‘Melville was always thesis-ridden.’’ In 
Typee he Rousseauistically exalted the Noble Savage, the 
Natural Man. In Omoo the previously. implicit criticism of 
Western civilisation became explicit. In the two books coming 
next in chronological order, but only incidentally mentioned 
by Professor Anderson, the attack went on, in Mardi in only 
occasionally successful allegory, in Redburn (based on an 
earlier trans-Atlantic voyage) in a truly terrifying account of 
the slums of Liverpool. The next work, Whtte-Jacket, is often 
declared to be an attack on the then prevalent naval flogging, 
and so it is. But it is much more. Basically it is an attack upon 
a society demanding the power of the gun as well as the whip 
to sustain it. It should .be, specifically, upon every pacifist 
bookshelf. 


That these books—-even, in large part, Mardi—moved more 
upon the social than the metaphysical level meant only that 
their author was still mentally as well as physically young, 
that he had as yet no more than glimpsed, and was but slowly 
working his way towards, even the lowest of Moneta’s steps. 
They were nevertheless, for all their limitation, of the stuff that 
leads forward. They led in fact, with startling suddenness, 
to Moby Dick, at once their glorious consummation and a 
largely new departure, the work which must always stand as 
Melville’s most magnificent artistic achievement, even though 
some of the later books may deserve deeper understanding and 
a higher place than they are usually accorded. Professor 
Anderson may prefer to regard Melville’s work as of two or 
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BRIBERY AND PRODUCTION 


HE nations are always in need these days. Like the 
churches, but in a bolder way, they are becoming centres 
of organised cadging. In the democracies this is part of the 
great process of catching up with Hitler which so flusters public 
life. First, they hadn’t enough guns; then, not enough fitness 
(very aptly distinguished from health, you note), now it’s kids 
they are short of. All from a national point of view, mind you. 
It is not because you and I and the woman next door are 
miserable in these lacks that the Press begins to boom about 
them. No, Britain and France, they are the ones that meditate 
a legislative implementing of the philoprogenitive lust, and 
are uneasy at the future absence of folk. You and I are worried 
# more about keeping the children we've got than in calculating 
how many more we could have if we let rip. But Britain and 
France, they have their eyes fixed on that zero-year of 1980 (for 
some reason a favourite one with the population fans) when 
there’s going to be such a lot less of everybody. 1980 needs a 
host—for something. 


Certainly there are less children around than there used to 
be. And more dogs. In some of the London boroughs, Chelsea 
most strikingly, the change-over is almost complete. Ten years 
ago you had to go cautiously about the side-streets in case you 
tripped over skipping-ropes, or got bumped into by a careering 
soap-box; to-day, the place is a net-work of dog-leads and 
lamp-posts. The villages do nothing to correct this tendency. 
Round about here, on the Hertfordshire-Cambridgeshire 
border where I am just about the only man not out harvesting 
this fine morning, schools fold up one after another as the 
children get to leaving age; for there’s not many more to come. 
As a matter of curiosity (and patriotic duty) I tried noting down 
the married couples I know plus produce. The first twenty 
‘couples I thought of yielded a total of twenty-five children. So 
that by 1980—you know, that vear—forty of us will have melted 
‘down to nearly half their number, that is supposing we succeed 
in rafting the young safely through the troublous times. The 
government are therefore correct in looking forward to an 

‘apparent human dearth. 

Well, what to do about it? Authority faces a problem which 
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is farly rare in the history of governments, though it has come 
up before. Most ages can take it for granted that an unfailing 
supply of kids will always be on land, and the only difficulty 
likel= to arise is what to do with the surplus. In fact we thought 
we had a surplus ourselves until recently. People who couldn’t . 
get a job were surplus, we thought. Since we couldn’t get a 
profit out of them, obviously they were. Magistrates still foam 
at the mouth when they come across cases of poor people who 
actually have families they are not economically entitled to. 
These gentry, however, are behind the times, for Hitler, the great 
men-or of the democracies, has threatened to flood us out with 
millfoons of Germans and Italians subsidised into birth at the 
gesture of an imperious State. So we too must subsidise, and 
in fature, as all produce will beer the national mark, so to 
speax, and have had its card stamped immediately on being 
avaicable for breath, our courts wil see no more fulminations 
against economically-unbacked bakes. 

There is some elementary justice in the plan. If we have » 
surplus cash, why should the suga--beet take it all ?. It is a fact 
of practical experience that you cannot get the land to yield 
crops any more unless you pension crops in advance. By 
analogy, if one of the prime forms of production has gone that 
way perhaps the other has too. A country that decides to grow 
its cwn grub instead of buying from the professionals, must 
expect to pay for the privilege; and if it must needs have chil- 
dren of its own instead of drawimg on the plentiful supplies 
of refugees wandering about the world, then that means hard 
cash. Brace up, the Treasury, we'll be British regardless of 
cost Somehow we must quieten the continent with a new island 
figu-e : the subsidised Briton noursshed on a pensioned crop. 

The idea is not really new though, as Mussolini at least 
should very well know. Centuries ago, on the same site as that 
upon which he now promulgates his population-laws, the 
Roman senate solemnly set down -he same solutions and some 
mor2 that he hasn’t got round to yet. The Senate had become 
Czesar’s mouthpiece, as now, though there was a pretence to 
the people that it was still theirs; and the empire was very 
secure under an integrated and manopolistic rule topped by the 
figure of one man. Everything was going pretty well. Huge 
estazes and cartels dominated eccnomic life; the slaves were 
quite crushed, and the petty-bourgeoisie left with the mere forms 
of tieir democracies and parliaments. Then people began not 
hav ng children. And they kept on not. Nerva and Trajan 
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established i immense food-charities for the children of the poor. 
Jt made no difference. One Cæsar would try wholesale adop- 
tions, another planting barbarian soldiers on the rapidly 
emptying countryside; Pertinax even gave away land to any- 

_ one who would be bothered to look after it, to be theirs in full 

* right once they had cultivated it. This makes our two-bob-a- 
child and two-pound-an-acre look mean. Yet the measures all 
failed. Neither for money, land, food, nor the honour of the 
Roman name would people put themselves to the elementary 
trouble of filling the cradles. In fifth-century Rome the popula- 
tion of a village slept among the palaces of the- emperors. 
Elsewhere people were getting children in the full unmitigated 
penalty of the practice, merely because they didn’t mind if 
they did. 

Still history need not repeat itself. We may get away with 
what the Romans couldn’t. We may yet fill out that scarecrow 
of 1980. But suppose we mobilise the aborted births, the ques- 

„ tion then is, shall we merely achieve a biological dilution ? 
“This wouldn’t trouble the militarist, maybe. Others, men of 
intellect and understanding, have worried themselves hoarse- 
minded because they feel that already we breed from the worst 
stock. They ‘suppose that stock should be ‘udged chiefly from 
a social point of view, and tiat those who are successful and 
fully functioning citizens in this generation, are best fitted to 
produce the next. Notoriously they don’t. Often they say they 
can’t afford it, a remark that is mystifying to all the world’s 
poor, though it is interpreted into meaning easily enough if 
we assume it is an expense of spirit they are talking about. 
However, give them cash in return for babes—what is the 
biological result ? 


Biologists, in their clumsy way, explain the decay of aristoc- 
racies, the dying-out of old families and highly-separate classes 
of men, by a mechanism of inheritance. There are certain 
lethal and semi-lethal genes accumulated by inheritance in the 
male. Whenever a family or a class is able to provide special 
care for their children this deadly inheritance, which should be 
fatal in the first generation and tHe single individual, is pre- 

- served, passed on, and spread over a whole group. That is a 
mechanistic explanation, of course, which is supposed to 
operate quite independently of the psychological reluctance to 
reproduce. But you and I, who have not the scientist’s need 
for finding a prime cause in our own subject, can assume a 
linking here. The “best” StOchS; selected for their social quali- 
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ficatzons, are precisely those who do not want a lot of children. 
Try zo overcome that perhaps very wise reluctance of theirs with 
a brsbe, and if they accept it, you are raed to see a pretty lethal 
generation spring up. But the bet is that they’d do as the 
Romans did, ignore the bribe, and follow their true will where- 
everit led them. 

The State does not need to go to those people at all, however. 
Theze is a biological ‘‘best’’ stock, which somehow keeps the 
poptlation renewed in some fashicn—at least, we have to sup- 
pose there is. Actually nobody knows what is the best stock in 
a biclogical sense. We do not know what constitutes a biologic- 
ally good human. We know the normal measurements of a 
man; we know his average; but the men humanity admires 
are, often as not, biological failures. In practice, there is only 
the -eproductive index to go by :.zhose are the best stock who 
muliply most. When we remembe- the huge coolie populations 
of tke older civilisations, and their condition, we might hesitate 
befa-e accepting this faculty of bemg numerous as a biological 


. virtce. Still, the nation needs kids; it must go to the classes 


where they are likely to be plentiful. 


F œm observation, one would say that these natural breeders 
are 2seople who keep about them a zich and fecund unconscious- 
ness really. based upon a complete acceptance of the processes 
of life, a belief, so deep as to be cuite unpropounded, that life 
goes on whatever comes. They dont want children particularly ; 
children come to them. They are passive, you might say, to 
the reproductive flow. Make them conscious and responsible 
for heir progeny, as we have recently done with large sections 
of our own working-classes, and tke families begin to diminish. 
Goc doesn’t act on them so freely they look on a creation that 
is their own, and even though they see that is good, they fear 
for t and wonder how they can protect it. Sometimes the fear 
becomes great and widespread. It did about that time that the 
Chrstians were accurately prophesying the ruin of the world, 
to sich an extent that Italy, Spain and North Africa became 
almost depopulated. Now in our own day, the leading nations 
cardully explain to their peoples that having children, and 
growing veg., are such chancy operations that it cannot be 
expected anyone will undertake zhem merely for love. They 
themselves raise the question of who’s afraid of the big, bad 
stork? Besides being indelicate, they are untactical to an 
extreme. 

Cf course, they assume they have the answer ready. The 
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love of money, they believe, will out-last the love of babes. All 

right, then, how much? Anyone with exper:ence of government 

pensioning—the unemployed, the old-aged, the ex-soldiers— 
- will find it hard to be hopeful about this one. Personally, I’m 
g Waiting till 1980 when we might get a decent price. By then 
` they may have gilded the old gooseberry-bush sufficiently to 
interest terror-struck tot-lovers like you and me. 


The Polttical Point 


HAT is the point 
of constant conversation when no word carries 
truth? Endless picking at farmyard formule, 
ceaseless searching for correct beliefs :— 
Nothing in vertical reality seen, 
+ All horizontal ‘might-have-been.’ 


‘Come to the point 

and state your grievances, you, who smoothly from a safe retreat 
criticise our policy and ridicule our ties.” 

So speak the ministers, fly-paper stuck, 

Extended in torment on falsifying facts, 

Occasionally anzsthetised by peaceful pacts. 


“ Stick to the point,” 

Groan the urgent Marxists, desperately defending a dirty ditch. 
‘Workers’ solidarity, Collective security—”’ 

These are the necessary bedfellows now. 

‘Defence against Fascism—Nothing else matters.” 

Not even ‘Caritas,’ torn to tatters. 


There is no point 
Where meaning declares itself, for focus fails in the conscious 
field. 
Only when moving like a siege-waggon clumsily, ` 
Do the many-tiered portions of our purpose live: 
Only by deliberate renunciation 
Of the training that was ours in the very best schools, 
Can we open our hands and our eyes and our hearts 
To a God of multi-dimensional parts. 
J. L. HENDERSON 


KATHLEEN BRIERCLIFFE 


THE SWANS 


HE two swans moved with steady beats of their strong à 
To across the brilliant evering sky. They had been 
flying for three days and nights, obeying the call of their 
_ strarge instinct, and were heading south. Their bodies, strain- 
ing forward in a tension like the stretch of a swift-moving 
horse, swept through the quiet air. | o 

They flew one behind the other, the male swan leading, and 
kept up a steady pace, their wings never pausing in their 
insistent beat. . 

The light was fading as the sun moved down the sky. Below 
therm shone a little lake, like a tray of beaten silver lying in the 
deep green of the forest. The light of the setting sun had 
alreedy left it, except on its eastern side, for the trees grew high 
and zhick and cast long shadows across the water. à 

Tae male swan paused for a second,. planing on the broad ` 
stretch of his wings, and then dived down towards the shim- 
mermg water. His mate followed, and together they swept, 
in a curve like the smooth rush of a ship down the side of a 
wave, towards the lake in the fcrest. l 

Tae hunter was lazing outside his hut by the water’s edge. 
Sprewling on a bench, pipe in mouth, he was idly slitting the 
skin. of a rabbit, trapped during the night, preparatory to cook- 
ing nis evening meal. But his mind was not on his task, and 
every now and then he would let the limp carcass lie on his 
knee, staining his breeches with a few smears of blood, while 
he tiought of his successful day’s hunting. He had come by 
som good skins which he would sell, and hunks of deer-flesh 
which he would cure and put by for the winter months. Mean- 
whi& he might enjoy a meal of fresh-cooked rabbit-flesh for 
this evening at least. He idly scanned the sky. 

Two dots moved towards him from the north, and he watched 
them for a minute or so, his ey2s puckered, before he could be 
certain that they were real and not tricks played by the light. 
But they still moved towards him, and he leaned forward, the 
bod~ of the rabbit swinging between his knees, to watch with 
quickened interest. Swans! He had seen many flying south 
durmg the last few days, while he was out hunting’ or setting his 
traps, but they had always passed high over the lake and he 
had given them ne more than a glance as they drove across the 
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sky. But these appeared to be coming’ down—straight towards 
‘him, in fact. Laying down his pipe, he reached behind him for 
his gun, which was ‘propped against the wall of the hut, and 
balanced it on his knees, his thumb stroking the smooth butt 
as, eyes puckered against the sun, he watched the dots increase 
in size as they descended. 

He waited for perhaps three minutes, wondering if they 
would swerve and pass by ou: of reach. But they came straight 
towards him. Still sitting, he raised the gun to his shoulder, 
sighted, and fired. 

The male swan was searching the lake with his eye. Straight 
for the ‘eastern shore, still bethed in the evening sunlight, he 
swooped, guiding himself with an occasional quiver of his 
wings. His mate followed. They cut a path through the golden 
air, with the smooth sweep of a knife. They were on a level 
with the tops of the trees, and directly above an island, a small 
affair of rocks and bushes and a few densely growing trees. 

There was a deafening report which shattered the silence 
like a thunderclap. The echoes went all round the lake, thrown 
back by the trees, like the mocking echo of a laugh. The male 
swan dropped like a stone, his wings quivering in the swift 
rush of air as he fell, and landed with a thud among the bushes 
of the little island. His mate, bewildered, swooped down after 
him, and they disappeared among the trees. A last echo of the 
gunshot rolled round the farthest corner of the lake, and then 
there was once more silence. 

The hunter cursed and kicked a hole in the soft turf with 
his boot. He had no boat and could not swim. The bird had 
fallen out of reach, and the valuable feathers which might 
have been his were not to be attained. Still, he had brought 
down the swan and, fired like that against the sun, it was a 
hit he need not be ashamed of. He shrugged his shoulders and 
picking up the rabbit and the knife, began again with long, 
swift strokes to skin the carcass, ready for cooking. 

The female swan moved frantically round the body of her 
mate. She uttered little hoarse sounds, and shook. her wings. 
When he did not stir she pushed him with her body. She did 
not understand that he was dead. . 

The night was drawing on, and as it grew colder she 
huddled against the body and lay there in the darkness, her 
ell eyes shining, and now and then she cried a little in her 
tnroat. 

The next morning, by the time the sun pierced the bushes, 
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the dody was cold. The female swan moved round it again, 
moaning, and occasionally fluttering a little way into the air, 
and then dropping heavily again beside the body. Once or 
twice she flew a little distance across the water, but she always 
Tetu~ned. <q 

Nght fell again, and she huddled beside the stiff bundle of ` 
feataers. She was hungry, but she would not search for food. 
Occasionally she heard the cries of other swans passing over- 
' heac, and her wings quivered, but she would not move. 

_ Taree more days and nights passed. When she fluttered 
into« the air above her dead mate, she moved slowly, for she 
was by now nearly exhausted. But she still flew up a little way, 
as though trying to persuade him to follow. 

On the fourth day a boatload of men passed the island. 
They were encamped at the southern end of the lake, and had 
cone out for some duck-shooting. As they rowed by, the swan 
fluttered up into the air, and hovered, crying, above the trees. 
At 4rst they did not notice her, and then one, turning at the $ 
sound of her voice, saw her and drew his companions’ atten- 
tion. to the island. | 

Ome of the men reached for his gun and handed it to a boy . 
in tae bow of the boat. 

‘‘Jere’s your chance for a little practice, before you start on 
the Jucks,” he said. - 

The boy, delighted, for he had never shot anything before, 
stoc up, and the oarsmen steadied the boat. 

“The lad, nearly overbalancing in his eagerness, trained 
the zun on the swan and fired. 

Sae fell right away, on the other side of the little island, 
ameng the tangle of bushes and weeds at the water’s edge. 
The boy, pleased, waited for the rowers to turn the boat 
tourd the island, in order that he might retrieve the swan, 
but zhe man who had handed him the gun shook his head. 

“We haven’t time to waste,’ he said, and then seeing the 
disa>pointment on the boy’s face, added more kindly, ‘“‘You’ll 
shoet plenty more birds when you get among the ducks.” 

Tre lad sat down again, satisfied, = the boat moved on 
up “he lake. 

‘The body of the swan lay tangled among the weeds at the 
edg= of thé water. It moved a little as a tiny wave broke 
agamst the bank. A few downy feathers floated through the 
air and settled on the water which, round the swan’s breast, 
wasslowly stained by a spreading patch of red. 
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Out on the lake a fish jumped in a swift silver curve, and 

the falling spray glittered like jewels in-the sunlight. Overhead 

two swans, flying south, gavé their strange sobbing cry and 
moved swiftly on their way. 
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The First Shot 


E was crouching now, behind the hawthorn bush, his rifle 
resting on his knees. The day was hot, and every now and 
then he had to wipe the perspiration from his smoota forehead. 

He was waiting . . . waiting . 

Soon it would all be over, and perhaps, sometime in the 
future, if he got away with it, he would even be laughing’ at 
himself. 

In a few minutes the body would be lying on the grass. 

a There would be a sticky mess on the fresh grass. Blood. "How 
‘unnatural it would look ! 

God! How he wished he had not promised Randal! He was. 
too young to be doing this, and Randal ought to have known 
it too. 

He heard something moving. Yes, there was no doubt about 
it. The time had come. He rose trembling to his feet and in a 
half crouch raised his gun to his shoulder. He moved inch by 
inch round the bush, breathing rapidly through his teeth in 
short gasps. 

He whispered to himself : “Steady, you fool! Let him get 
nearer, let him get nearer; you can’t afford to miss. It’s all up 
if you miss.’ 

He took very careful aim and fingered the trigger. 

But the gun began to shake. His nerve had gone again. It 
would be fatal to miss at this range. What would Randal say ? 

Lowering his gun, he crouched low again, and waited. He 
prayed that his victim would approach still nearer. For ten 
agonising minutes he sweated and swore softly. 

Then, with a sudden gleam of satisfaction in his eyes he 
arose and stepped out from the bush. 

With a quick and nervous movement he raised the gun, took 
sight, and pressed the trigger. 

Through the smoke he saw the body jee spasmodically. 

He had killed a hare with his first shot. 

GRAHAM HUTTY _ 


The Adelpht Centre 
“Basque House’= Langham 


‘Lee quiet spot in Essex never expected anything of the kind. T 

True, the big old house had alreacy had a queer history; though 
that .s another story. And now, bless us if it is not filled with shout- 
ing ©panish-Basque children! Invasior in’ Essex. 

The gardener, who never knew a. foreign word before, buys a 

Woeaworth’s Spanish dictionary anc begins to learn the Spanish 
for tomatoes, beans and potatoes. wloreover, to please the new 
tenarts, he tries his hand at growing, an addition to his routine crop, 
outlandish artichokes—and garlic. Æ neighbour’s wife, who said 
“Pm going to keep a gun on the ccorstep in case any of those 
communist kids come near !’’, when she sees them, invites some of them 
to tea; and off a batch go, the girls with absurd big butterfiy-bows 
percked on the top of their heads. Ard of course she doesn’t object 
to oar big order for milk from her farm. Constable’s drowsy old 
Stou-, which never heard so much speech in a strange tongue since + 
the Norman Conquest, rings, with tle shouting of sixty romping, 
splashing, plunging and swimming small kinsmen of Cervantes. 
The lads from Colchester, sensible cf the attraction of the bigger 
girls spruce themselves up and come along and learn Spanish with 
a wil and an ease that would make .a language master weep with 
exas eration. 
' Ard the bell. . . . It is John Middlston Murry’s bell, and there is 
an iron bracket on the wall of his od rectory in Norfolk where it 
used to hang. Do you remember how it rang us out of bed and to 
meaB and to lectures during the summer school of ’36 when the 
Adebhi Centre inhabited this very house? For two years now it has 
been ringing Spanish children to “‘l-vantarse’’, “‘desayuno’’, ‘‘en- 
fermeria”, “aritmética”, ‘‘historia’’, ‘‘comida’’, ‘‘fiestas’’, “cama” 
. . . These are just some of the meéis and classes and things that 
forr the routine of this island of Spam in Essex. It is hung indoors, 
but >n calm days it can be heard quite a long way out across the 
fields, the heartbeat of our colony. 

They slipped out of bombed and c@sperate Bilbao early one May 
morming in ’37 when Guernica was as yet scarcely cold, these sixty 
chilcren and their conductors, part cf a shipload of four thousand 
like themselves. We who were to hep to look after them—three of 
us members of the original ‘‘nucleus”™ of the Adelphi Centre—asked 
ourselves what they were going to te like. Cowed little Catholics? 
Fanatical little Communists? And wher they arrived we were carried 
off cur feet by their liveliness, their caarm, their wit, their affection, 
their humanness. a i 

O= course, we were lucky. We had none of the incorrigible toughs 
who had to be repatriated almost as son as they set foot in England. 
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On the other hand, we had a comfortable preponderance of intelli- 
gent and domesticated girls, invaluable for the running of the colony. 
If we had any criminals they were in the puppy stage, and engaging 
rather than dangerous. Not tha: we were to escape our clashes, but 
these were to occur—for the most part—not among the children. 

f There had been a typhoid scare in the camp where they had been 
disembarked, an S.O.S. for rapid dispersal, and our staff had been 
collected hastily and a little indiscriminately. . . . And perhaps noth- 
ing so much as the ‘‘mothering’’ of children promotes rivalries 
among adults. 

But at length, with one adjustment and encther, we achieved 
equilibrium. A reduced staff, both Spanish and English, were friends 
and at peace with each other, and met daily to discuss the colony’s 
affairs. The children were at peace with the staff and sent represen- 

` tatives to the meetings to be grave or gay without fear as the 
occasion demanded. 

To what does the whole venture amount? We have reached a 
stock-taking time, the end of a chapter. The main Basque House, 
though it may have a sequel in a smaller building, is to close. 

- 4 Almost half of the children are repatriated, and many of the rest 
` dispersed in private English homes. 

We have saved sixty children. When they came to us, many were 
obviously suffering from malnutrition. This expressed itself in 
defective teeth and skin troubles: indeed, in the early days the 
dentist became almost the most important auxiljary to the colony. 
The contrast, in the matter of general health, between the children 
on their arrival and the same children now is, literally, solid cause 
for satisfaction. We have returned some thirty of these children to 
their parents, of whose gratitude we have many assurances. We did 
not produce a chromium-plated model school; but we had the luck 
to achieve a real community—of which our school was not the least - 
part. Children who came not knowing their alphabets, can now, 
thanks to their sefioritas, write letters in their cwn tongue and many 
have learned to write and speak English. Education no less valu- 
able has been provided by the routine responsibilities of life in this 
large Swiss Family Robinson. Life is not all school and chores and 
the colony has produced a prime bloom in the form of its singing 
and dancing,’ a real expression of the children’s souls. Deeper 
achievement still is the love, which, in Basque House, love has 
begotten. The children, even those who have rejoined their blood 
relations in Spain, write’ to the remnant (at ‘“‘my unforgettable 
Langham’’) as ‘‘dear. Family”. 

‘They vowed they would form a Basque House Society in Spain. 
Whether the society is yet a fact or not, the spirit of it is. Complete 
material safety was beyond our power to secure for the children, but 
we can dare to hope that we have increased their faith in things, 
their ability to see beyond the perplexities of the life to which we have 
had to return them. THEO. WILLS 


REVIEWS 


Murry’s “ Defence of Democracy ” 


"THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY. By John Middleton Murry (Cape) ros. 6d. D 


ll DO NOT KNOW whether I am the right person to review 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s important and challenging book, 
because I suffer from one serious disability. To me Karl Marx has 
always seemed a tiresome pedant who clothed preposterous theories 
in an unintelligible jargon and whose predictions of the future 
deve-opment of society have been almost consistently falsified. In 
part=cular, I have resented his perversion, as it seems to me, of the 
` Hegelian Idealism which led him to coin the self-contradictory 
phrase ‘‘Dialectical Materialism”. To a simple mind it would seem 
that. if you are asserting a ‘dialectical’ development, you cannot 
be = materialist, and if you are a materialist, you cannot be a 
believer in a dialectical development. Mr. Murry proclaims once 
more his belief that Marx is the most significant modern thinker 
and it is not possible to read his penetrating analysis without being j 
shaken in one’s convictions—or prejudices. But I note that Mr. ` 
Mur-y does not leave much of Marx still standing when he has 
finissed with him. The conception of the Proletariat is shown to 
correspond with no economic or political reality and the inevitable 
‘diaEctic’ of revolution is demonstrated to be an illusion. Perhaps 
Mr. Murry really finds in Marx simply the stimulus to thought 
about society. 

Te me at least the significance of. this book lies mainly in what 
the author has to say about the future of our society quite apart 
from his discussion of Marxism, and in particular in what he feels 
to bz the function of religion in the salvation of democracy. 

B= democracy Mr. Murry means more than a particular kind of 
government; he ‘conceives a democratic community as one in which 
all tne constituent selves play a-determining part as free individuals - 
and in which the development of all persons in freedom is the 
domanant ‘aim. The present crisis in human affairs is largely due to 
the =ailure of man to adapt his consciousness to the needs of a civi- 
lisation which depends on power production on an ever increasing ` 
scal=. The idea that the required revolution will take place ‘‘by 
necessity” is a pernicious illusion. It must take place in the sphere 
of political action and as a result of tnderstanding and will. 

“Unless that adjustment is effected in the sphere of the 
political, it will be effected only by Nature—that is to say by 
biological catastrophe, stupendous and appalling. This revolu- 
tionary adjustment by nature is the real revolution by economic 
necessity; and it is disastrous. . . . The revolutionary adjust- 
ment, if it is to be human and life giving, and not natural and 
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deathly, must come through the consciousness of Man in 

- Society, which is the political.” 

Mr. Murry’s remarks on the function of the working class in. the 
creation of a truly democratic society are in line with his conception 
of the nature of the ‘‘post capitalist” civilisation. The idea that the 

p- socialist community can be brought into being by the effort of the 
‘proletariat’ to preserve its life or to acquire power in a class con- 
flict is wrecked on the fact that there is no homogeneous proletariat, 
such as Marx conceived, in modern France, England or America. 
Moreover, a purely self-regarding class policy on the part of the 
workers would not lead to socialism but to disaster. The one hope 
of a democracy is that the individuals within it shall become truly 
democratic—that is that they shall think and plan in all respects 
for the interests of the whole. ‘‘Extant society is now the resultant 
of the choice made by the responsible wills of all the individual 
members.’ | 

This insight, that society is the expression of will, ranges Mr. 
Murry with the idealists and finally separates him from the camp of 
the Marxists, but the further truth that society is the expression of 
the wills of individuals links him with Christianity. The importance 

Tof the means of production and the economic: factors are not mini- 
mised, but the essence of the matter is that men need a revolution 
within before they can enter even that approximation to the King- 
dom of God which is possible on earth. To me Mr. Murry. seems the 

. most realist of those who write about social evolution because he 
takes seriously the fact of sin. We are not presented with the melo- 
drama, which is served up to the ignorant by well-meaning propa- 
gandists, of pure-minded ‘‘democratic’’ states confronting the forces 
of evil incarnate in the leaders of totalitarian nations. He can call 
the governments of those states ‘‘gangsters’’, but he can see very 
well that they are not the sole authors of the predicament in which 

' we find ourselves. The state of Europe is the consequence of 
collective sin for which we are all to blame, and the great crime, 
from which all subsequent evils flow, was that the statesmen of 
Versailles sought revenge rather than: justice and had no com- 
passion. 

It is interesting to- enquire why Mr. Murry regards democracy 
as the “‘final’’ form of society while Plato described it as almost the 
worst. The answer probably must be that they are speaking of two 
different things. For Plato democracy meant the direction of affairs. 
by the mob which was a prey to mass emotions. With uncanny 
foresight he depicted. the process by which propaganda can bring 
tyranny out of such democracy. 

Like Plato Mr. Murry believes that Society should be directed by 

a reason which is enlightened by the apprehension.of the true values. 
of life. The ancient philosopher conceived that only the few excep- 
tional men could be fit to govern. Mr. Murry believes that reason 
and the spirit of fellowship can so permeate a community that it may 
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determine itself towards the good.in freedom. A Christian must hold | 
that he is right, but no one has any warrant for alleging that the 
time is near when the ideal will be realised. The adventure of democ- 
rac} may end, for the time being, in collapse. If it does, it will be 
becéuse Christianity was not euboeny democratic and ‘democracy 
was not sufficiently Christian. 
Perhaps I may be forgiven for commenting on an element in 
Mr. Murry’s discussion which does not bulk large in the book but, 
which interests me for obvious reasons. He thinks that the Church 
of England has a part to play in the transition which might be of 
greet value. His comments on the opportunities—and deficiencies 
——of the country clergy are pertinent. The idea that the Anglican |. 
Church is committed to the established order and a part of its 
defence dies hard and there is stiil too much justification for it, but 
we zan at least claim that the spirit of criticism has been growing’ 
in i-, and the truth that the gospel has drastic social implications 
would be widely admitted by the clergy. Large numbers of them will 
doubtless read this book with sympathy: I wonder tf the same can |: 
be said of the Christian laity. There is no need to tell the readers of 
The Adelphi that Mr. Middleton Murry is one of the few really 
important writers in England on the subjects which are of vita 
moment for our future. The remarkable characteristic of his mind 
is that it is constantly moving forward, and never was that more 
clea-ly shown than in this book. W. R. MATTHEWS 


- A True Picture of Germany 
REACHING FOR THE STARS. By Nora Wain (Cresset Press) 8s. 6d. 


Nee WALN is an. American, a Quaker and a Pacifist. 
Reaching for the Stars is a brilliant and moving record 
of Fer four years in Germany with her husband, an Englishman, 
wha had gone there to fulfil a long cherished’ ambition to study 
musc. She entered Germany on a glorious June day in 1934—the 
day following the dark night of the notorious ‘‘Party Purge’’—and 
her ~ecord ends just after the destruction of Czecho-Slovakia. ` 

There is a comprehensiveness about this picture of Germany which 
conreys the truth not only of fact and outer circumstance but of the 
inner reality of that tragic dream-world which is Germany to-day. 
The greatest contributing factor to this effect 1s the personality of 
che writer herself, for in following her from day to day we 
experience the rare privilege of travelling with one who sees (in 
the phrase of Blake) ‘‘not with, but through the eye”. This is no | 
coldy objective account, but a living experience, lived by someone 
with, deep insight, great love of beauty, and a rich capacity for’ 
friendship and pity. 

Nora Waln’s desire above all was to understand, and for her that 
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meant not only to enter into the joys and sorrows of the innumer- 

able people with whom she came into contact and who invariably 
trusted her with their confidence, but to study Germany's past 

history, the origins of her legal system, and her marriage customs: 
deliberately to cultivate the society of members of the Nazi Party, 
and to visit Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Swung between extremes of feeling in the first months of her stay, 
she suffers for a moment an almost hysterical revulsion. “‘My scorn 
was a self-righteous scorn. It was none the less bitter because I had 
found in Germany a people of whom I can write unconditionally 
that they are the most generously kind, the quickest to sympathy, 
of any people.I. have yet known. . . . This applies to all. No line 
can be drawn between the Nazi and the others. . .’’ 

And she goes on ‘‘Treated by the Germans with extreme good- 
ness, I was near to hatred of them all. A statement I often heard 

on the lips of neighbours would have characterised myself, if I had 
had the clearness of .vision to recognise it. When I said a merely 
polite ‘How are you to-day?’ frequently I had the reply ‘Ich leide 
seelisch’ (‘I am sick in my soul’) from grown-up men and women 
who appeared perfectly healthy’’. 

T “Ich leide seelisch” became to her as ‘‘a red rag to a bull’’ and 
she would break out with “‘Your soul is all right and your mind 
would work if you would clean out the flotsam and jetsam instead 
of letting more float in on you. ... Silence these broadcasts, halt 
these parades—put away these banners coloured like fresh blood— 
stop this chanting—-do what you can for these poor crazed war- 
wounded loose among you . . . don’t let your children be infected, 
stop it—stop it all’’. 

It would be wrong to convey the impression that contempt is the 

note of the book. ‘‘Shock’’ would be more accurate, combined with 
intense admiration and even love for a great and romantic people 
forced to seek refuge in their romanticism from political realities, 

‘even while their rulers take advantage of this very characteristic to 
‘build for them in the “Dritte Reich” a gigantic dream-city towering ` 
‘drunkenly to the skies but having foundations in hell from whence 
a whiff of sulphur keeps rising. 

Nora Waln believes (and much that she has to tell us confirms that 
belief) that the German people will waken from the nightmare 
dream; but ‘‘Whether or not next Christmas has as much peace 
as this one, or more, depends too much upon the strength of the 
faithful among the Germans. They need the aid we can give them 
~—our prayers, our friendship, and all the recognition and support 
that our statesmen can devise’’ 

Perhaps the one weakness of the book is that it does not drive 
home in sufficiently precise terms the responsibility. (and therefore 
the need for repentance) of the ‘‘victorious’’ democracies for their 
share in oping this calamity on a great people and on the post- 
war world. R. DAVISON 
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“ Times Out of. Joint- 
‘THE POET AND SOCIETY. By Philip Sao (Secker and Warbur 
s. 6d. 
a M R. HENDERSON'S NEW BOOK represents a sustained attempt 
on the part of a poet and critic of unusual penetration, 
solve a dilemma which must, sooner or later, confront every poe!. . 
to-cay—-one which will trouble him in. exact ‘proportion to hig. 
imazinative gift—the dilemma he faces when trying’ to determing * 
the attitude he should adopt towards our deathward-bound society} > 
Acuéely conscious of ‘‘the doom that hangs over us all’’, he reali 
in experience the impossibility af pursuing his art in professional , 
solitude—he feels called upon to devote himself to whatever caus 
may avert the disaster; at the same time, he finds that complet 
abs=rption in any of the existing political movements involves a loss . 
of mtegrity hardly less painful than isolation: ‘‘For he sees only” 
too clearly that the individual’s view of what is just, as opposed tc 
collective political expediency, has ceased to have any meaning i 
the world to-day. . . . But there are still some people for whom it iş- 
better to be shot than to go against all their principles, for withou 
these principles, their standard of private judgment, their live 
beceme meaningless. Such is the dilemma that faces all such people . 
. when the question arises of identifying themselves with a politica 
pary’ (p. 225). 

Eis quest for a solution to this dilemma takes Mr. Henderso 
first to the literary critics, and then the poets of our time. In his first. 
chazter, the theories of Messrs. Eliot, Richards and Leavis are . 
welxhed, and found wanting; his second deals with the Marxis i 
scheol. A true Marxist himself, he is able to expose with the utmost}: ' 
justce the excesses of those one-track minds which can see nothingy ~ 
in Keaven or earth that may nct be explained and judged by its 
relevance to the class-struggle. This part of his book is, however, 
the poorer for his apparent ignorance of a critic more important 
thax any of those mentioned, and one who has devoted more atten. 
‘tior than any to the very problem he is grappling with—there is ng 
nees to name him in The ‘Adelphi. 

Ix Part II, after a brief, but discriminating chapter on thd: = 
Romantic and Georgian poets, the author turns to a more detailed}:. 
con ideration of the work of Hopkins, Yeats, Eliot (am I alone, Ki - 
worder, in being inSufferably bered by discussions of The Waste 
Lart?), Lawrence and the much-advertised Auden-Spender-Day 
Lewis clique: in all of whom he detects an evasion of his problem. 
But he is inclined to be unjust both to Hopkins and Lawrence: to 
the former, because of his own crude Freud-Leninist view o 
Chrstianity; to the latter, because he isolates Lawrence’s poetry’ 
frora the whole corpus of his work. The idea of Lawrence as, 
at the last, a mere individualist escaping from modern civilisation 
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into dreams of the noble savage, will not survive a study of his 
_ essays and letters—for example, those addressed to Rolf Gardiner 

as late as 1926—-letters from which Mr. Henderson might have 
gathered some valuable hints. His study | of Yeats, however, is the 
best that has appeared yet. 

F “lt is not primarily the business of the poet to be a politician’’, 
Łe concludes, ‘‘so much as to interpret imaginatively the crisis that 
is taking place in the mind of man. But he will be unable to do this 
unless he sees the world of his time as it is and unless he shares to 
‘the full the life ‘of his own age”. It is well said.. But may not Mr. 
Henderson’s conception of ‘‘politics’’ perhaps be too narrow? 
Suppose the only ‘“‘politics’’ that can save civilisation is one that 
demands of its practitionérs precisely that: integrity to which the 
poet, when he is a poet indeed, gives expression, and precisely such 
an imaginative interpretation of the crisis as this? Where then that 
“Intermittent conflict between the poetic self and the rest of the 
man’’? l F. A. LEA 


$ ‘The Book Racket 
BEST-SELLERS. By George. Stevens and Stanley Unwin (Allen and 
Unwin) 5s. 

HIS BOOK, JOINTLY written by one publisher and two 

persons connected with the publishing trade (Mr. Frank 
Swinnerton contributes the third essay but for some reason is not 
mentioned on the title page) sets out to discover whether best- 
sellers are born or made. Needless to say there is no damned non- 
sense about the merits of the books under discussion. It is simply 
a question of why this or that book ‘‘ catches on’’, and the conclu- 
sions are largely negative. They. could hardly be otherwise, for the 
simple reason that anyone who knew what makes best-sellers 
‘would be producing. them as fast as he could, not telling other people 
‘how to do it. 

Also, there is. no discussion of the one thing that is in the slightest 
legree interesting about most best-sellers, and that is the time- 
-actor. For instance, it is of some interest, and probably tells one 
‘something about the psychological after-effects of war, that Tarsan 
Of the Apes and If Winter Comes both swamped the market round 
about 1920. What our three authors are chiefly concerned with, 
however, is to drive home the fact that advertising will not help a 
book which is not selling already. This piece of information is aimed 
‘chiefly at novelists, who, it appears, spend all their spare time in 
writing to their publishers and clamouring for more and bigger 
advertisements. On the other hand, it seems that a good deal can 
be done by wire-pulling and “pee pubucauen pud-Op of which 
this is a fair sample: 

“Elisabeth and Essex had been adroitly sampled by serial- 
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ization of 28,000 words in the Ladies’ Home Journal. When the; 
publishers submitted the MS. to the editors a phrase popped 
into the conversation: ‘The love life of the Virgin Queen’. This 
motif helped to put the sale over, and, wrapped in delicately 
suggestive phrases, became the ‘angle’ on the book’’. 
_ all three authors insist that advertising does not sell books. Mr: 
‘Swannerton says it several times, always in italics. Why, then, do 
publishers go on advertising? None of the three mentions the real 
reason, though Mr. Swinnerton comes SOE ere near to hinting 
at it: 
“It may be that those papers which devote a certain aa 
of space to book reviews need some proof other than their 
continued circulation that it is worth while to continue tol 
devote this amount of space to the reviewing of books”? | 

Fut in plain English, this means that if a publisher doesn’t 
advertise, his books don’t get reviewed. He ‘pays so much an inch 
for his advertisement-space, but the real advertisement appears a 
litte to the right or left of it and is called a review. Here is a case 
thaz came to my own knowledge. A small publisher who specialised | 
in cheological works suddenly decided to publish a novel which hi 
believed to be of exceptidnal merit. (So far as I know it was a 
mediocre novel but no worse than nine-tenths of those that get, 
putlished.) He spent a great deal of money on it, prepared special 
displays, etc., etc. A month later he told me in great distress that | 
the novel had received exactly four reviews. Only one of them was 
of nore than a few lines, and this one was in a motoring paper 
whith had seized the opportunity to point out that the part of the 
country described in the novel would 5e a delightful spot for a! 
motoring tour. The publisher happened to be outside the usual 
garg; he was no source of revenue to the big papers of the book- 
raczet, and so they had simply ignored him. 

Cf course the thing works both ways. If a publisher fails to’ get 
gocd reviews he will stop advertising, and it is this simple fact 
whith accounts for the awful mush that fills the columns of the 
Surmday papers. It is now quite a common practice for the editors 
of Lterary papers to send books out with a message stating, prac- 
tica.ly in those words, that they are to be either praised or sent 
bacz. Seeing that most book reviewers are people to whom a guinéa 
meens a good deal, the effects of this kind of thing hardly need 
poir ting out. 

Some dav somebody will write a book exposing the book racket. 
For obvious reasons it will have to be circulated in manuscript. 
Meenwhile the fact that three people in the publishing trade can 
write a book on the commercial side of publishing, quite frankly 
treating books as commodities like soap or cheese, and at the same 
time barely even hint that reviews are also bought and sold, is an 


inte-esting sidelight on Anglo-American hypocrisy. 
GEORGE ORWELL 
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Steinbeck 


IE NOVELS OF JOHN STEINBECK: A First Study. By Harry Thornton 
Moore (Normandie, House, Chicago) $1.50. 


HIS BOOK CONTAINS two separate sketches, one of Stein- 
Toe wok and the other of his life, also a ‘Biblio- 
-aphical Check-list’ and a map of the ‘Steinbeck country’. Both 
e map and the check-list are straightforward, but the biography 
-sents nearly as much difficulty to the reviewer as it seems to 
ave done to the author, for it breaks into fresh ground. The first 
udy like the first plough must face unusual obstacles, but Harry 
loore has collected and arranged his material with a nice balance 
tween the interest of the reader and the feelings of his victim. 
He states in his foreword that the book is intended as ‘an ex- 
anation and a commentary rather than an abstract criticism’ and 
; long as he holds to this intention, his observations are valuable. 
e traces Steinbeck’s transition from a romantic to a realistic 
riter with care and understanding and.shows how his upbringing 
id his gradual absorption in social problems have coloured his work. 
ut when Moore lapses into criticism he is not always justified, 
he lacks the sympathetic approach*to Steinbeck which that 
ithor has to his own characters. Moore complains that George and 
ennie in Of Mice and Men are not tragic figures, but it has not 
sen proved that they were meant to be. The tragedy in the book 
2s in the spectacle of small men overwhelmed by fate. This may 
ot be tragedy as the Greeks understood it, but it is the tragedy of 
day. His criticism of Tortilla Flat, that it lacks a sense of com- 
eteness, does not take into consideration the vague characters which 
iape the book. 


But apart from explanations and criticisms there is one grievous 
nission. Moore never stresses Steinbeck’s outstanding character- 
tic, his ability to change his style in accordance with his subject: 
ie diversity between the riotous comedy of Tortilla Flat, the bleak 
agedy of In Dubious Battle and the mystic dream of To a God 
nknown would seem worthy of mention. It can also be argued that 
teinbeck’s comic vein is not allowed a fair proportion of this study 
hich deals lightly with Tortilla Flat and makes no mention of the 
slicate and delightful satire of Saint Katy the Virgin. 


But when he is dealing with Steinbeck’s style Moore is at his 
əst, for he is not afraid of tackling the difficult symbolism and has 
real feeling for the subtleties and rhythms of the prose. In choos- 
ig his examples Moore selects good and bad impartially. and his 
»ymments make the most entertaining reading in the book.  . 
Exploration is always accompanied by risks, particularly if the 
juipment is not entirely sound, and Moore deserves credit for 
‘tempting this perilous venture into contemporary biography and 
‘iticism. But it remains to be seen how far his work will go towards 
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interesting the public on this: side of the Atlantic in ‘the poet : 
America’s dispossessed’. . R. BOURNE 


Star | 
PORTRAIT OF STELLA BENSON. By R. Ellis Roberts (Macmillan) 15s. 6 
Pran THAT there are at least two essentials for a goc. 
portrait besides technical skill: the first is the painter 
perception of the sitter, and the second his apprehension of the de 
pattern of the world of men and women. Mr. Ellis Roberts, paintit ; 
Stella Benson in words, bas these qualifications. 

As the writer is both friend and literary biographer, so is the su’ 

ject woman as well as artist. On the one hand Stella Benson h? 
the claims. of her world—her family, her life as the wife of an offic 
in China ‘‘among people whose highest idea of wit is a joke abo 
- ‘being drunk,” on the other the compulsion towards that interi -` 
Living Alone from which creative art springs, the necessity th. 
sent her to live and work in Hoxton‘in 1913, and later, on her toug 
way journeys round the world—which must have taken some doin; 
in those days by a young lady of good family. So the tight-rope « 
aer life is* followed, in brilliance and shade, between the rare air 
art and the solid ground of domestic affairs. One gets to know tł 
person, with her honesty, her wit (see the excellent collection ¢ 
Etters in the Appendix), .her courageous enjoyment of living, “he 
‘Lnassumingness, her vulnerability, her efficiency (she initiated : 
. fight against child prostitution in Hong Kong, and prepared fic 
tne League of Nations excellent reports on the subject). Beneat 
tae unfolding story runs constantly the grim parallel one of tk 
.ifness from which she finally died. (One is reminded of Katherin 
Mansfield, Mary Webb.) One gets to know the artist at work (lik 
Jzene Austen, she often wrote in the public sitting-room), and decide 
tc re-read her books, “‘that body of work, slight but strong, i 
wwiich she turned her conflicts and difficulties into the stuff c 
tragedy, into a world of comedy and sorrow and exaltation.” 

Here is, recognisably, one of those people whose stars burn ows 
fo- the rest of. us. The book is written round the ‘constructiva 
assumption that achievement of the star-centre is possible in thi 
wcrld. So it is a positive, a tent-pole of a book. 

Mr. Ellis Roberts’ style is the mirror-like one of the good critic 
‘The necessarily hard work of selection and arrangement, the inclu 
sion, of good and illuminating photographs, has been done witli 
-corsummate skill in a cultural mode that makes me almost subscrib 
to żhe eighteenth century ideal of Good Taste. Stella Benson ‘ane 
her friends, the writer among them, live for us. And the reader i 
‘included in the friendship. At the end I felt, not, I wish I had knows 
‘Stela Benson, but, I am glad I.do know her. 

. PHOEBE ASHBURNER 


